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South Chicago Waterfront W arehouses—Chicago 


RAIL and WATER Facilities 


Whether you ship by rail or by water, 


















or 


you will find Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses equipped to serve you economi- 
cally, quickly and efficiently. Our modern 
dock is geared for quick unloading, with 
a 70 car capacity switchtrack, and direct 
rail connection with our three Chicago 


warehouses. Deep water—no towing nec- 





essary. Write us without obligation about 


your storage and distribution problems. 


The Southside Reshipping Warehouses—Chicago 





CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY > LOS ANGELES ; 

417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. Ninth and Alameda Streets 7 

429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. operating as } 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louis Ave. Overland Terminal Warehouse Co. 





NEW YORK, 76 Beaver Street 
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Lowering a tractor into the depths of the lower hold. The 
two winches in use are controlled by one man. The right- 
hand winch hoists the load from the dock, picking it up 
with a plow-steel wire called the “inshore fall.” The load is 
pulled over the square of the hatch by the left-hand winch 
controlling the “midship fall,” which then takes the weight 
for lowering. The tractor is being handled with heavy-lift 
gear only, and with this method the load follows the boom. 

American -Hawaiian’s loss and damage claims in 1933 
were only 37/10 cents a ton! 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
LEASE 


Is Sound Business 
Economy 
2 


MODERN CARS 


Carefully Maintained — 
Available 


When and Where 
You Want Them 


Your reputation, like that of any other com- 
pany, is the sum total of all the IMPRES- 
SIONS you create. 


In creating IMPRESSIONS, cars play an 
important part. 


Modern cars, maintained to unusually 
exacting standards, create a GOOD im- 
pression. Consequently, they are aGOOD 
investment. 


Such cars are available, under a North 
American lease, in quantities to suit your 
individual needs—a single car or an entire 
fleet. 


* 
A North 


American 
Car Lease 
Is Sound 
Business 
Economy 


NORTH AMERICAN 


(oy -N amore) 4 te) e-yale), | 
327 South La Salle St., 


Chicago 
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— time you have a shipment to or from the great the v 
Northwest, route your goods over the Pere Marquette. of t1 
same 
Freight shipped via Pere Marquette is transported directly pers 
ager 
across Lake Michigan at its narrowest part, instead of taking poli 
mar 
the long route around the lower end. A fleet of fast car amc 
mer 
ferries operate between Ludington, Milwaukee, Manitowoc, eer" 
1 

and Kewaunee, connecting with fast schedule trains, and assuring prompt, efficient service. 
Motorists traveling between Michigan and Wisconsin can save almost a day’s drive by taking the Pere Marquette car A 
cia 
ferries across Lake Michigan. In addition to ample storage facilities for automobiles, these modern ships provide outside tri 
bet 
sleeping staterooms, comfortable lounges, and large dining rooms for passengers. Rates and price for accommodations pa 
ins 
very reasonable. bu 
ki 
Your Pere Marquette Agent can give you complete information about this economical, time-saving land-and-water route. be 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


S is usual with the number of The Traffic World 

containing the report of a convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, we are doubling the dis- 
tribution of the April 28 issue, sending it free to mem- 
bers of traffic clubs who are not subscribers. We do this 
partly to assist the association in the good work it is do- 
ing and partly for the reason that we believe it is good 
business for us to distribute as widely as possible the 
kind of news that emanates from the conventions of this 
body and the addresses that are made before it. 

The Associated Traffic Clubs of America stands out 
among organizations of its kind, or any other kind, if for 
no other reason than its success in maintaining its mem- 
bership strength and even adding to it in this period of 
depression, when most clubs and associations have lost 
in numbers. The reasons for this are several, of course; 
one is the comparatively low cost to clubs for member- 
ship; another is the earnest work of the officers in the 
association directly responsible for its operation; a third 
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and, we believe, the most important—is the growing 
feeling that an organization of this sort is needed as a 
clearing house for transportation thought and a medium 
for promulgating it. 

The association is nationally what every traffic or 
transportation club ought to be locally—a _ transporta- 
tion forum in which can be heard the best thought on 
transportation subjects from all sides of the questions 
involved. However much the association (and this ap- 
plies to individual clubs also) may fall short of realizing 
its ultimate value in taking decided action with respect 
to transportation questions of national importance, there 
is no question but that it performs a real and needed 
service in the mere recording and distribution of infor- 
mation and ideas, with no bias or no ax to grind except 
that of encouraging thought and furnishing material for 
thought. It does not go farther than that for obvious 
reasons—or reasons that appear to many to be obvious; 
definite action for or against this or that policy is bound 
to cause opposition and dissatisfaction resulting in more 
or less disintegration of the organization, so it and its 
member clubs, for the most part, content themselves 
with efforts that are merely educational, without trying 
to present decisions. 

The program of the convention in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, this week was typical of the association’s activi- 
ties. The general subject was “transportation legislation” 
and the various phases of that subject were covered by 
men prominent in the business and qualified to speak, 
though, of course, some of them spoke from their own 
selfish points of view. It is understood always, however, 
that the association does not sponsor everything or any- 
thing that is said from its rostrum, which is merely a 
forum from which men with knowledge and ideas trans- 
mit their thoughts to their hearers and the country for 
what they may be worth. The general discussions from 
the floor, participated in by delegates and visitors, are 
not the least valuable part of the programs. 

At the Birmingham convention the association de- 
parted from its custom of taking no action with respect 
to transportation questions. It adopted a resolution 
against government ownership. In this action there is to 
be perceived no danger of disrupting the organization or 
causing trouble in the member clubs, a majority of which 
must ratify the resolution before it becomes effective, for 
the reason that the kind of men who belong to traffic and 
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transportation clubs and who attend the conventions of 
the national association are probably almost to a man 
against public ownership or operation of the railroads. 
This is one question, therefore, though controversial in a 
sense, that is not enough so in transportation circles to 
make it a source of trouble when up for consideration and 
debate. 

One might ask, therefore, why the association and 
its member clubs should go to the trouble of adopting a 
resolution against a policy so generally condemned in 
their ranks. The reason, obviously, is that, though those 
adopting the resolution are unanimous and do not need 
the stimulus of such action, it is for the benefit of out- 
siders who may not be so thoroughly convinced—and 
among “outsiders” are members of Congress, as well as 
their constituents, members of the “brain trust,” and ad- 
ministration men generally. There is a danger of such a 
policy being imposed on the country, as has been shown 
recently by the first report of Mr. Eastman, Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation, who does not favor it at 
present, because of the financial strain it would put on 
the country and because public opinion is not yet ripe for 
it, but who, nevertheless, sees in it great possibilities for 
the future if the transportation situation is not straight- 
ened out by some other means. That the danger exists is 
also shown by the announcement of President Roosevelt’s 
position, in connection with the railroad wage contro- 
versy, that reorganization of railroad capital structure is 
necessary in order to avoid the “alternative” of govern- 
ment control.” We hope President Roosevelt and Co- 
ordinator Eastman will learn from the action of the 
traffic clubs in this matter that public opinion—at least 
well informed public opinion—is not only not ripe for 
government ownership, but thoughtfully and decidedly 
against it, now or at any time, no matter what the situa- 
tion may be. To this end we hope the various clubs affili- 
ated with the national organization will promptly ratify 
the resolution, that it may be transmitted to the proper 
quarters as evidence of what people who know about 
transportation—both shippers and carriers—think about 
the matter. What is obvious to many of us may not be 
obvious in those quarters, and the purpose should be to 
make it so. 

The association took its action after listening to, 
though, doubtless, not as a result of, an address on the 
subject of government ownership by Prof. Emory R. 
Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, a leading 
economist and an authority on railroads. That address 
is printed in full elsewhere and will bear reading as a 
thoughtful, learned treatment of the subject. We call 
attention also to an article printed in the April 14 Traffic 
World on the same subject from the pen of Thomas J. 
Norton, formerly well known in railroad legal circles, 
now becoming equally well known in the world of letters 
and constitutional law. He presents a new angle—that 
government ownership and operation of the railroads is 
unconstitutional. Even if he does not convince everybody 
that government ownership is unconstitutional, what he 
says ought to convince that it should not come about. 
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We regard the danger of government ownership of 
the railroads being imposed on us as a real one. It jg 
not enough that it should be opposed in principle, though, 
as we view it, transportation conditions could never be go 
bad as to warrant the government taking them over an@ 
making conditions worse. The things in the present sitn. 
ation that make government ownership attractive to some 
as a method of correcting them should be corrected be. 
fore it is too late. A policy of treating all forms of trans. 
port alike so that each may find its proper place in the 
picture, with elimination of facilities that thus become 
wasteful and unnecessary, should be adopted without 





delay; the railroads should look to themselves and, re. § 45*™?! 
gardless of their belief that they are the victims of un. ae 
fair and discriminatory policy, cut out waste and du. 

plicated facilities; shippers should get out of their com. ar 
placent attitude—the attitude of the buyer who takes all oa 
he can get from the one with whom he is bargaining— J locomo 


. : : aa been it 
and help the railroads in the adoption of efficiencies. All In 


of us should insist that duplication in and extravagant the ~ 
ne , sai wou 
additions to transportation facilities because of govern- states 
ment activity favoring this or that form of transport immer 
\ use UI 
should cease. We have too much transportation—not too “n 
little of it. The effort should be to fit the machine to the oy 
: ‘ an 
demand for it. If we do not do these things, government staff, 
ownership is, we fear, nearer than most people may ¥ 
. P ro 
think. pA 
a a jecte 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP A LUXURY a 
That there may come a day when this country is rich enough schet 
to afford government ownership of its railroads, “but certainly whe! 
it is not now,’ was asserted by A. J. County, vice-president in paris 
charge of finance and corporate work, Pennsylvania, in an ad- if no 
dress before the Lancaster, Pa., Association of Commerce, on haps 
the occasion of the 100th anniversary of the opening of the the 
Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad and the acquisition of a 
new flying field at Lancaster, April 17. Mr. County’s subject 
was “Government Ownership a Danger.” Dub 
Whatever else government ownership might promise, he 
declared, it would be a costly luxury. “If practical experience Mol 
shows that the result of government ownership is to destroy a the 
source of national income, represented by railroad taxes, and 
create a source of national loss, representing by operating me 
deficits, why prepare to saddle it upon us as soon as we get Ro 
on our feet again?” he asked. ‘Why deliberately adopt a policy rev 
which is morally certain to eventually politicalize a million rail- the 
road employes by putting them on the government payrolls, As 


and politicalize orders normally amounting to over a billion dol- or 










lars a year for materials and supplies?” the 
Referring to Coordinator Eastman’s treatment of the subject 
of government ownership in his first report, Mr. County said re 
that possibly the Coordinator’s sympathy for the idea of gov- ge 
ernment ownership was, in part, to be accounted for by his own co 
unquestioned honesty and character. “I suppose it is for those 
reasons that he finds himself unable to believe that it is im- lic 
possible to have government ownership without at the same ro 
time having waste, graft, stagnation of progress, padding of gi 
payrolls with excessive employes, and poor discipline, ragged Dp 
service and political and sectional preferments as to branch ts 
lines and special rates,” he commented. e 
He expressed it as his personal conviction that government 
ownership would not come about in this country unless the " 
railroads were so strangled with excessive legislation and sub- § 
sidized competition as to make private ownership and operation c 
no longer possible. However, he warned those opposed to gov- ] 
ernment ownership against a sense of over security, declaring 


they must lose no opportunity to present their views and must 
see to it that their ideas were considered in the framing of 
transportation legislation. 







CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in No. 25270, Calcite Quarry Corp. et al. vs. Reading Co. 
et al., assigned for April 26, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Weems, was canceled. 
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Having bent his eyes upon the loco- 
motives owned and used by the large 
steam railroads of the country, Coordina- 
tor Eastman is in position to certify, be 
he so inclined, that so long as a railroad 
company has a locomotive bell it has a 
locomotive. Every old-time railroad man, especially in what 
Broadway would call “the sticks,” believed, or professed to 
believe that, so long as the bell was not destroyed there was a 
locomotive to be repaired, no matter how badly battered it had 
peen in a head-on kissing bee. 

In other words, a locomotive lived forever, perhaps not on 
the same railroad, but somewhere. Probably a diligent search 
would disclose locomotives built before the war between the 
states still in use, erupting smoke and steam through the 
immense, wide flared stacks that did not disappear from general 
use until after that war. 

“There are wide variations in the life expectancy (of loco- 
motives) indicated by the depreciation rate, as between roads 
and as between types,” said O. C. Castle, of the coordinator’s 
staff, in a summary of the life story of locomotives as told 
to Mr. Eastman in reports submitted by the presidents of class 
I roads. (Elsewhere in this issue.) 

“The most hardy type appears to be an 0-16-0, with a pro- 
jected life of 1,111 years. Other unusual cases are 286,167, 
and 100 years respectively. 

The oldest locomotive reported was built in 1865. It is 
scheduled for what the technicians call “class repairs” in 1938, 
when it will be only 73 years old—a mere babe in arms in com- 
parison with the one having a life expectancy of 1,111 years, 
if not merely’ an incubator baby. Of comparable longevity, per- 
haps, is the hat one gives to the colored man of all work around 
the yard. 


Eastman Finds an 
Old Tradition to 
Be Well Founded 





So fast come ideas or plans from the 
White House that Washington seldom 
has time to think or say much about one 
before it is shoved out of the way by 
another. 

It cannot accurately be said that 


Dubious or Artless 
Morality From 
the White House 


men have stood on the street corners discussing President’ 


Roosevelt’s idea that the capital structure of railroads must be 
revamped by the conversion of bonds into stock so as to remove 
the continual threat of receiverships in time of poor business. 
Aside from the swingers of the incense pot, who for one reason 
or another think they must always agree with a President, 
there has been little favorable comment on the thought. 

Application of the thought to every continuing threat of 
receivership, otherwise. known as bankruptcy, it might be sug- 
gested, would mean the repudiation, in times of distress, of all 
contracts, a course equal to, if not exceeding, that of the Soviet. 

Nakedly stated the Roosevelt idea is that because the pub- 
lic may be threatened with some inconvenience because a rail- 
road goes into bankruptcy, the holders of railroad bonds should 
give up or be deprived of their right to take over or sell the 
property pledged for the payment of a debt and compelled to 
take pieces of paper promising payment of return, if and when 
earned, but never the return of the property. 


Loans, it might be intimated, are not forced on anybody. 
The borrower solicits them. Often he agrees to pay ridiculous 
sums for the use of somebody else’s money, either in the form 
of interest or “commissions” for the procurement of the loan. 
Billions of money have been lent to railroads although the 
lenders were dubious about the ability of the promoters or man- 
agers to earn more than enough to pay interest on borrowed 
money, without chance of paying dividends. 

Lenders on bonds are unwilling to become partners, but 
they are willing to lend money on the assurance of the borrower 
that if he does not pay interest he will surrender the property 
to the lenders and let them try to get their money out of it; 
or have it sold after judicial foreclosure. 
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It is said that the President realizes that it is impossible to 
obtain unanimous consent from bond holders to have their bonds 
changed into certificates of stock. Therefore there must be 
coercion. The presidential suggestion that the cabinet commit- 
tee find a simple way to reorganize the capital structures so 
as to lift the burden of fixed charges may be taken as indicat- 
ing artlessness—or callousness, as one chooses to regard the 
President’s mentality. 

But why, it may be asked, confine the effort of the cabinet 
committee to railroads? Nearly everyone who has a mortgage 
on his home, it may be suggested, in times like these, feels 
the threat of receivership, that is foreclosure. Of course, in 
some parts of the country foreclosure has been prevented by 
violence—seizure of judges and use of the militia. 

It might be inquired what are the chances of such com- 
munities borrowing money when they climb out of their blue 
funk and think of improving things by doing some sort of work 
instead of sitting around and pitying themselves because their 
estimates or guesses have gone wrong. Without doubt millions 
have gone through anguish and humiliation not wholly due to 
themselves, but it might be suggested that self pity and repudia- 
tion of contracts are not obvious ways out of the slough of 
despond. 

Years ago William J. White, member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from one of the Cleveland districts, told the writer, 
while White was spending about $250,000 a year on his living, 
about his experience in the panic and depression of 1873. He 
got so poor that he slept in a grove of trees near Kansas City, 
after tramping around the middle west hunting any sort of a 
job, although he was a house painter. Beating his way back 
to Cleveland, he bought some sugar, on credit and a few pounds 
of chicle, also on credit, and mixed up a batch of “Yucatan” 
gum. He probably started the business of peddling chewing gum 
because that was the only way he could think of to get rid of 
the gum he and his wife had made. 

And when he told the story he was the “Yucatan” king, 
spending a quarter of a million on his house, garden, yacht and 
paintings (probably not much as art because his rule in buying 
pictures was that when he bought the picture of a cat he wanted 
the cat to look as if she would like to have her head scratched). 

Inventiveness that produced something people wanted, it 
might be suggested, would be a better way out than the repudia- 
tion of contracts at any time. 





Homer, alive, scarce had a place to lay his 
head but dead seven cities or more claimed the 
honor of having been his birthplace. People 
who knew him when he was a boy or youth had 
poor memories. They forgot. 

Depending on memory, the writer spoke of rapier-tongued 
“Jim” Reed, former senator from Missouri, as having been raised 
to “young manhood in Richland county, O. (See Traffic World, 
April 14, p. 685.) Two, well known to railroad men, Gerrit 
Fort, president of the Mystic Terminal Company, Boston, and 
C. A. Fox, head of the Central Passenger Association, rise up 
to correct a faulty memory by observing that Reed grew to 
young manhood in Cedar Rapids, Ia., Fort having attended high 
school with him. Even then Reed was a brilliant speaker, said 
Fort. Reed was taken from Ohio to Iowa, when he was little 
more than a baby. 


Reed Raised 
in lowa 





Now, on the eve of the campaign, 
members of Congress seem inclined, 
as in other years, to try besmirching 
citizens who exercise or attempt to 
exercise their right to tell members of 
Congress what bills they should not 
pass by accusing them of being lobbyists. It has often been 
done before. A few years ago the rooms of oil producers from 
the middle west were raided by agents of a Senate lobby in- 
vestigating committee on suspicion that they had done things 
they should not have done and that the papers in their rooms 
would prove that they were “malefactors of great wealth,” to 
use a Theodore Roosevelt combination of words. 

Of course they were not doing anything of the sort but 
the senators were not manly enough to admit that all the 
producers were trying to do was to prove to their servants 
that a protective duty should be put upon imported petroleum 
and its products, which has been done. 

Wirt Franklin, the head of that delegation, is now one of 
the right hand men of Secretary Ickes in administering the 
petroleum industry code. But everything the senators said, 
still standing uncorrected in the Congressional Record, in- 
sinuates that Franklin, his committees and association were 
rotten lobbyists who should have been in jail instead of being 
allowed to make suggestions to their supposed servants in 
Congress as to what should be done and which has since been 
done. 


Who’s the Master, 
a Congressman or 
the Ordinary Citizen? 
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Of course Franklin and his associates told the public, in 
substance if not in words, that some senators were liars and 
not fit to be trusted. But the ordinary citizen can not make the 
impression on the public, spending his own money, as is made 
by the supposed servants, spending the money of their supposed 
masters. 


This week a news association that is 
believed to be used on occasion by the 
White House to get its ideas before the 
public sent out a story to the effect that 
there was thought in administration circles 
that the House leadership had fallen down 
in its carrying out of the White House ideas as to legislation, 
and that perhaps there might be a move to displace Speaker 
Rainey and Leader Byrns. 

Among the suggestions was one to the effect that they were 
so well thought of by the administration that they might be 
offered lucrative appointments; that is, be kicked upstairs to 
soft berths in the executive branch of the government. 

Immediately there was reaction in defense of Rainey and 
Byrns. It was pointed out that while they had allowed the 
President’s veto of the independent offices bill to be overridden, 
and some other unpleasant things to happen to President Roose- 
velt, they were not so remiss in carrying out White House sug- 
gestions as the Senate. Also there were suggestions that the 
House would be good and get ready to adjourn not later than 
May 15, just as if Congress had become a wholly superfluous 
part of the government as in some other countries. 

Time was when Congress, on such intimations from the 
White House, would have roared defiance up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, but not now.—A. E. H. 


LOCOMOTIVE STUDY REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


More than half of the steam locomotives now in service on 
the railroads are over twenty years old, according to informa- 
tion obtained in a study of locomotives made by Coordinator 
Eastman’s section of car pooling and which has been transmitted 
to the presidents of Class I railroads by the coordinator. 

In a letter to the presidents under date of April 24, Mr. East- 
man said that on November 8, 1933, he addressed to executives 
of Class I railroads personal letters with which were enclosed 
copies of a questionnaire calling for specific information cover- 
ing steam locomotives, and that he was now enclosing a report 
by his section of car pooling in which was summarized the first 
section of the study, dealing with description, condition, poten- 
tial capacity, and programs for repair and retirement. He said 
the second section, devoted to a study of repair costs with rela- 
tion to age and size of locomotives, would follow in the near 
future. 

“These studies, we believe,” said he, “constitute the most 
—s” summarization of steam locomotive data ever under- 
taken.” 

Use of the data obtained was urged by the coordinator in 
his letter to the executives. He commented on the fact that 
many of those addressed failed to answer questions. Continu- 
ing, he said: 


White House 
Uses a Club on 
House Leaders 





Another question dealt with the extent to which recent studies 
have been made for the purpose of determining the relative economic 
value of certain types of locomotives. Only six of the 146 railroads 
addressed advised that such studies have been made within the past 
five years. Possibly this apparent lack of interest in a factor of such 
vital moment in the operation of a railroad, may throw some light 
upon the startling variations which appear in the depreciation calcu- 
lations on page 2. 

There may be good reasons for such a wide spread in the life ex- 
pectancy; for example, as between the 2-10-0 type, with 28 years, and 
the 4-4-0 type with 54. There may be a satisfactory explanation for 
the fact that Southern railroads base their calculations upon a life 
of 98 years for the same type of iocomotive which is expected to 
reach its limit at 47 and 48 years in the Eastern and Western dis- 
tricts. Such reasons and explanations are not likely to be developed, 
however, without a more scientific study of locomotive efficiency and 
obsolescence than has heretofore been devoted to the subject, if we 
are to rely upon the replies so far submitted. Probably one answer 
is that the reporting railroads do not expect to secure any such length 
of service as the calculations show, and that the exaggerations are 
due largely to the fact that depreciation charges in these cases are in- 
adequate. 

As I have previously pointed out, there is little temporary and no 
permanent advantage in understating depreciation, and to the extent 
that the practice is continued, it affects the solvency of a concern and 
presents a misleading picture to the security holders and the public. 
It is encouraging that a large proportion of the roads replying have 
indicated their desire to adjust these undercharges by writing off the 
deficiency as a charge to Profit and Loss. Such action should have a 
beneficial effect by expediting the retirement of those units which, 
through obsolescence or excessive maintenance costs, cannot be eco- 
nomically retained in service. 

In the light of the progress made in recent years in locomotive 
design and in the use of mechanical power in transportation, the fact 
that more than half of the steam locomotives now in service are over 
a years old is worthy of serious consideration. 

The two items of operating expense which are most directly af- 
fected by the age and design of motive power, locomotive repairs and 
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fuel, together constitute a substantial proportion of the total cost of 


operation. I am sure that you appreciate the opportunity for econo. 
mies which lies in this field of research and hope that you may fing 
the results of our locomotive studies helpful in the analysis of your 
own situation. 


Summary of Report 


O. O. Castle, head of the section of car pooling, in a sumMary 
and analysis of replies made by class I railroads to the locomo. 
tive questionnaire, Form CP-2, said: 


The total number of steam locomotives owned by Class I raij- 
roads, as reflected by their reports, is 51,425, averaging 20.7 years of 
age. 
The oldest unit reported was built in 1865. The owner of this loco- 
motive schedules it for class repairs in 1938 when it will be 73 years 
old. 

More than 53 per cent of all locomotives, or 27,598, are 21 years or 
more of age. Of this number 6,696, or about one-fourth, are sched- 
uled for retirement by the end of 1938. 

On the basis of wheel arrangement there are forty-six types of 
locomotives, of which forty are road and six are switch types. 

Seven types include 84.7 per cent of all road locomotives, and 
97.9 per cent of the switch units fall under two types. 

The ledger value averaged $33,402 per unit, and varied by types 
from $2,806 to $172,031. . 

The average cost per tractive-power pound is seventy cents, the 
variation in this cost as between districts being but 3.3 per cent. 

The accrued depreciation averaged $15,136 per locomotive, equiva- 
lent to an annual rate of 2.19 per cent. Applying this rate to the 
average ledger value, we find the projected life of existing locomo- 
tives averages 46 years. 

There are wide variations in the life expectancy, indicated by the 
depreciation rate, as between roads and as between types. 

The most hardy type appears to be an O-16-O, with a projected 
life of 1,111 years. Other unusual cases are 286, 167, and 100 years, 
respectively. 

During the year ending September 30, 1933, there were 10,120 steam 
locomotives which made no mileage. These units constitute 19.7 per 
cent of the total. 

In a general way, the variations in the ratio of idle to total loco- 
motives by types give some indication of degrees of obsolescence or 
surplus. For example, the types showing ratios of idle units sub- 
stantially above the average were, 4-4-0 (American), 42.9 per cent; 
2-6-6-2 (Articulated) 33.7 per cent; 2-6-2 (Prairie) 33.1 per cent; 2-6-0 
(Mogul) 30.6 per cent; 4-4-2 (Atlantic) 30 per cent. 

Included in the idle locomotives were 2,110 units held for sale or 
scrap. The time these locomotives were so held averages 27.2 months, 
The district averages are, Eastern 22.9, Southern 28, Western 30.4 

One railroad with an ownership of about 200 locomotives reported 
35 per cent of its ownership stored an average of 51.6 months. 

The trackage occupied by these 64 locomotives set aside for more 
than four years is located in a large industrial center. 

Using the actual locomotive mileage made during August and 
September, 1933, as a basis, the railroads estimate that with an ade- 
quate preliminary repair program, they could, under conditions of peak 
demand, increase the total locomotive miles per day with the engines 
in service 39.7 per cent, and obtain from them as a maximum 122.7 
miles per locomotive-day. 

From 5,393 locomotives to be withdrawn from storage, additional 
mileage equal to 20.6 per cent of the August-September actual could 
be secured. . 

From the shop out-turn, the estimated mileage equals an addi- 
tional 37.3 per cent, making all told, a possible increase in total loco- 
motive-miles per day of 97.6 per cent. 

The average miles per locomotive-day under the assumed condi- 
tions is, for those in service, 122.7; withdrawn from storage, 110.6; 
and all locomotives, 116.1. 

The actual freight and passenger locomotive miles made during 
the peak month of October, 1929, was 3,495,188 per day. The carriers 
now estimate they could, under the assumed conditions, produce 
5,016,807 locomotive-miles per day with road power. That is to say, 
they now have power sufficient to make, for a 60-day period, 43.5 per 
cent more locomotive-miles per day than during the peak month, 
October, 1929. 

From these facts it is apparent that there is ample power if ade- 
quately maintained to protect any probable increase in traffic in the 
near future. This does not imply that it may not be economical or 
desirable to purchase new power. There are other factors to be reck- 
oned with in determining this question. It is hoped that our study of 
Form CP-3, which will shortly be released, will have data which may 
be helpful in aiding the railroads to determine the economic life of 
motive power from the standpoint of cost of repairs. 


The estimated mileage which can be secured from power when 
new, or between shoppings for general repairs, averages 86,380 per 
locomotive. By districts the averages are, Eastern 68,158; Southern 
86,835; Western 105,423. 

Analysis of the reports develops that on October 1, 1933, the mile- 
age remaining in locomotives was 33.7 per cent of the estimated po- 
tential. The district averages were, Eastern 37.9 per cent; Southern 
32.1 per cent; Western 31.5 per cent. 

Calculated on a tractive power basis, the remaining mileage for 
all locomotives is equivalent to 34.8 per cent of the total estimated 
potential. 

The difference between these ratios and 50 per cent, the accepted 
normal, represents the extent of deferred maintenance. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period March 
15 to 31, inclusive, was 357,145 as compared with 352,489 cars 
in the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 180,289; ventilated box, 1,054; auto and furniture, 28,879; total 
box, 210,222; flat, 13,177; gondola, 66,775; hopper, 26,724; total coal, 
93,499; coke, 699; S. D. stock, 23,775; D. D. stock, 3,798; refrigerator, 
10,535; tank, 605; miscellaneous, 835. 

' 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 28,516 cars, made up 
of 24,628 box, 544 auto, 1,324 flat, 674 gondola, 456 S. D. stock, 216 


refrigerator, and 674 miscellaneous cars. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CAROLINA COAL CASES 


REVISION of the rates on coal from the Pocahontas, Coal 

Creek and southwest Virginia districts to destinations in 
central, north and south central and western North Carolina and 
the extreme northern portion of South Carolina not later than 
August 4, has been ordered by the Commission, division 5, in 
No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al., and the case joined with it. The cases 
joined with it are four sub. numbers under the title complaint, 
Georgia Kaolin Co. vs. L. & N. et al., P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, 
Inc., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al., North American Clay Co. vs. 
Southern et al., and Melville Marks et al. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. 
et al., No. 23436, Railroad Commission of South Carolina vs. 
Alcolu et al., No. 23420, Transportation Bureau of the Spartan- 
burg Chamber of Commerce vs. A. G. S., No. 23313, Traffic Asso- 
ciation of the South Atlantic ports et al. vs. A. & R. et al. and 
I. & S. 3778, coal between southern points. 

Rates on coal from mines in the Pocahontas, Coal Creek and 
southwest Virginia groups to destinations in the two Carolinas 
were found unreasonable in specific instances but not unduly 
prejudicial. Rates are prescribed from base groups and con- 
tinuance of established relations in rates from other origin 
groups are approved. 

Rates from the groups mentioned to the ports, specifically 
Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., Savannah and Brunswick, 
Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., are found not unreasonable and to 
Dry Branch and Gordon, Ga., neither unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 

A revision of the rates proposed by the carriers and sus- 
pended in I. & S. 3778, coal between southern points, to destina- 
tions generally in Georgia and northern Florida and some des- 
tinations in the Carolinas, Tennessee and Alabama have been 
found not justified and the suspended schedules order to be can- 
celed. Complaints from points in the Carolinas resulted in an 
effort by the railroads to bring up rates to southeastern terri- 
tory so that the higher level of rates to the Carolinas could not 
be attacked as unreasonable or otherwise unlawful by comparison 
with rates to points outside of the Carolina territory. 

The Commission divided the proceedings into two parts. The 
first it called the Carolina cases and the second the Ports case. 

The Commission said the record clearly established that the 
rates to the Carolinas were higher than many of the rates shown 
to be applicable in southern territory. The rates to North Caro- 
lina, generally speaking, the report said, were also slightly 
higher than the rates to South Carolina and that the rates to 
the Carolinas were upon a slightly higher level than the rates 
to Georgia and northern Florida. The differences, however, the 
Commission said, were much less than claimed by the com- 
plainants. The Commission said that the weighted-average price 
for bituminous coal purchased by North Carolina mills in 1929 
was $1.445 a ton, f. 0. b. mines. The average freight to the mills 
it said was $3.09 a net ton, which was 213.85 per cent of the 
mine price. In the same period the report said the South Caro- 
lina mills paid a weighted-average mine price of $1.33 and an 
average freight rate of $2.86, the latter being 215.04 per cent 
of the former. The report added that in some instances the 
freight rate was from 3 to 5 times the price of the coal at the 
mines. 

The area covered by these complaints was almost, if not 
altogether, as large as that considered by the Commission in 
Bituminous Coal Rates to the Southeast, 37 I. C. C. 652, decided 
December 31, 1915. Since that decision, the report in this case 
said, the trend toward industrial activity in the Carolinas had 
been marked, especially in North Carolina. From 1915 to 1929 
the traffic density of the important lines serving North Caro- 
lina, the report said, increased about 85 per cent while the in- 
crease for the Southern Railway was about 102 per cent. The 
average cost of fuel and power used at North Carolina mills, 
the report said, was declared to be greater than the cost to mills 
in other southern states and considerably greater than the cost 
to other mills throughout the country. It added that there were 
more mills in North Carolina than in any other southern states. 

The character of the revision, it is believed, is shown by 
the fact that from the Pocahontas group to Winston-Salem, N.C., 
the rate is to be cut from $2.89 to $2.70 a net ton; from Coal 
Creek to Waynesville, N. C., the rate is to be cut from $2.36 
to $2.30 a ton; from Southwest Virginia to Marion, N. C., the 
rate is to be cut from $2.42 to $2.30 a net ton, and from the 
Coal Creek group to Spartansburg, S. C., the rate is to be cut 





from $2.53 to $2.50 a net ton. The rates ordered are shown in 
appendix C to the report not herein reproduced but the char- 
acter of which is indicated by the rates herein quoted. 

In summing up the report on the cases, and in its findings 
the Commission said: 


In reaching our findings herein we have weighed carefully the in- 
terests of both shippers and carriers as the facts with respect thereto 
are set forth upon this record. Based upon those facts, and measured 
by the rates on coal more recently prescribed or approved by the 
Commission in the eastern section of the country, especially from the 
Pocahontas district to southern Virginia, we are convinced that, dif- 
ferences in transportation and financial conditions of the carriers af- 
fected considered, a number of the rates assailed to destinations in 
central, north and south central, and western North Carolina, and in 
the extreme northern portion of South Carolina, are higher than rea- 
sonable, and must be reduced, and that the assailed rates to other 
portions of the destination territory involved are not unreasonable. 

In determining upon the reasonable maximum rates herein pre- 
scribed we have used, as a general basis or guide, a distance scale of 
rates commencing at $2.10 per net ton for short tariff route distances 
of from 140 to 160 miles, and grading at 10 cents for each 20 miles be- 
yond the latter distance. This basis has been departed from at Greens- 
boro, Durham, and other points in order to avoid fourth-section diffi- 
culties, and at a few points in order to give appropriate recognition to 
unusual circumstances of transportation. 

We find that the rates assailed from the groups of mines to the 
destinations named in Appendix C to this report will be unreasonable 
for the future to the extent that they may exceed the respective rates 
set forth in that appendix. The maintenance of the present relations 
or differentials between the groups of mines from which the assailed 
rates to those destinations apply is approved, and we shall expect de- 
fendants to continue them; provided, that such present relations or 
differentials may be departed from in the rates from such related 
groups where and to the extent necessary to avoid infractions of the 
long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 

Because of the absence of short tariff route distances to a num- 
ber of other destinations in proximity to one or more of those named 
in Appendix C, the record is not sufficiently complete to enable us to 
prescribe the reasonable maximum rates to such other destinations, al- 
though it is quite evident that at least some of them exceed the 
maximum of reasonableness. We shall expect defendants to revise 
the rates assailed from the nearest origin groups to such other desti- 
nations so that they will reflect a rate of gradation, based upon short 
tariff route distances, in harmony with the prescribed rates set forth 
in Appendix C, and to continue thereto the present relations or dif- 
ferentials between the various groups of mines from which the as- 
sailed rates to such destinations apply; provided, that such present 
relations or differentials may be departed from in the rates from such 
related groups where and to the extent necessary to avoid infractions 
of the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section. 

We further find that the rates assailed were not and, except as 
above, are not unreasonable; and that they were not and are not 
unduly prejudicial. 

We further find that the proposed schedules have not been justi- 
fied. An order requiring their cancellation, and an order for the 
future in the complaint cases, will be entered. 


Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said the report of the 
majority indicated that the main purpose of its findings was 
the relation of rates in southeastern territory. Pointing out 
that the majority found the rates were not unduly prejudicial, 
he said, that in his opinion, the record did not afford a basis 
for finding the rates unreasonable. He said the complaints 
should be dismissed, 


STONE RATE REVISION 


Commission, in I. and S. No. 3130, 
Part II, Stone, and +the cases joined with 
it, known as the Consolidated Stone Cases, opinion No. 
19422, 200 I. C. C. 65-133, has prescribed a rate structure 
based on percentages of first class rates on natural and cast 
stone in practically every part of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains. It issued no order in connection with this report 
but said that if the findings were not complied with within 90 
days from the date of the report, the matter might again be 
brought to its attention for the entry of such order or orders as 
might be appropriate. The other cases embraced in this report 
are: I. and S. No. 3479, stone, granite, or marble, to, from and 
between points in southern territory; I. and S. No. 3584, stone in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma; I. and S. No. 3745, granite and marble, 
New England to the west; I. and S. No. 3786, stone, Bedford, Ind., 
district to Illinois and Missouri; No. 19656, James O’Meara and 
Cut Stone Contractors of Washington, D. C., vs, Baltimore & 
Ohio et al.; No. 22959, Stone Mountain Granite Corporation et al. 
vs. Southern Railway et al.; No. 23610, Vermont Marble Com- 
pany vs. Boston & Albany et al.; No. 23610 (Sub No. 1) Vermont 
Marble Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson et al.; No. 23610 (Sub No. 2) 
Vermont Marble Co. vs. Delaware & Hudson et al.; No. 23673, 
Vermont Marble Co. of Texas et al. vs. Alabama Great Southern 
Company et al.; No. 23683, H. E. Fletcher Company et al. vs. 
Boston & Maine et al.; No. 24037, National Granite Commission 
vs, Aberdeen & Rockfish et al.; No. 24096, Acme Cut Stone Co, 


The Southwest- 


ern Rates, 
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et al. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 24304, Hildreth Granite Co. vs. Bos- 
ton & Maine et al.; No. 24304 (Sub No. 1) Hildreth Granite Co. 
vs. Atlantic City Railroad et al.; No. 24349, Indiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. A. & W. et al.; No. 24429, Rockwood Ala- 
bama Stone Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al.; No. 24600, Cast 
Stone Institute vs. A. & W. et al.; No. 24891, Victor Oolitic Stone 
Co. vs. C. I. & L. et al.; No, 24892, Alberene Stone Co. vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al.; No. 25073, Cold Springs Granite Co., 
Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


The Commission said that this proceeding involved a wide- 
spread revision of the rates on stone. The rates which were 
approved, it said, would result in both increases and reductions 
but that the increases would predominate. In other words, it 
added, the instances in which defendants had collected greater 
charges than would have resulted from the application of the 
rates approved were less numerous than those in which the 
bases approved would have resulted in greater revenue than 
that collected. In these circumstances, it said, and in line with 
its action in many cases presenting similar situations it was of 
the opinion that the rates in the past were not unreasonable. It 
said that they would be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial for 
the future to the extent that they might exceed the rates pre- 
scribed. 

Consideration of section 13 allegations as to the rates within 
various states was deferred pending action by the authorities of 
the states concerned. 


This proceeding in its general aspects, the Commission said, 
comprehended the rates on all kinds and varieties of natural 
stone such as granite, marble, limestone, sandstone, and soap- 
stone, as well as on cast stone, which was produced by casting 
a mixture,of crushed natural stone and cement, in moulds. It 
included these stones in the various shapes and finished in 
which they were shipped, from curbing and paving blocks on up 
through the entire range of rough and finished building stone to 
monumental stone. The report said that while the proceeding 
as a whole brought in issue the greater portion of the stone rate 
adjustment east of the Rocky Mountains, it was not all inclusive 
and certain features, such, for instance, as the measure of the 
rates from the southwest to other territories was not within the 
issues raised in any of the consolidated cases. Also, it added, 
within official territory, the rates considered were not covered 
by suspended schedules and the only issues were those raised 
by formal complaints. Those complaints, it added, did not cover 
all rates in that territory. The findings follow: 


_ i. (a) That natural stone, other than crushed stone, grout, rubble, 
riprap, and similar articles, the transportation of which, in carloads, 
is covered by this proceeding, shall be divided into four groups 
designated, respectively: Paving, which shall include paving, curb- 
ing, flagging, and bridge stone; rough, which shall include blocks, 
pieces, or slabs, rough quarried and not further finished than sawed 
or chipped on four sides; dressed, which shall include blocks, pieces, 
or slabs, sawed or chipped on more than four sides, all intermediate 
finishes to, but not including, honed, carved, lettered, polished, or 
traced, and also floor tile; and carved, which shall include blocks, 
Lemna or slabs which have been honed, carved, lettered, polished, or 
traced. 

(b) That the carload minima in connection with the groups above 
described shall be 50,000 pounds for the paving, rough, and dressed 
groups, and 36,000 pounds for the carved group. 


(c) That a carload shipment containing stone included in two or 
more of these descriptions shall be assessed on the basis of applica- 
tion to the actual weight of stone of each description of the carload 
rate on that description, subject to a minimum charge per car equal 
to the highest charge which would accrue on a minimum carload of 
stone of any one description included in the mixture. 

2. That cast stone, which should be so designated by name in the 
tariffs and classifications, in carloads, shall be included in the same 
groups with natural stone of corresponding character, subject to the 
same carload minima and mixed 1-carload provisions. 

3. That reasonable carload rates on the stone traffic here consid- 
ered, embraced within the four groups above mentioned, within offi- 
cial territory may equal, but may not exceed, the following percent- 
ages of the first-class rates: 20 per cent on the paving group, 22.5 
per cent on the rough group, 27.5 per cent on the dressed group, and 
35 per cent on the carved group; and that the maintenance of a rela- 
tion between the rates on rough and dressed limestone less favorable 
to rough stone than would result from the application of the bases 
above outlined is, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial and 
preferential. 

4. (a) That the defendants have justified under section 1 of the 
act their proposals for carload rates to, from, and between points 
in southern territory made the following percentages of first class: 
15 per cent on the paving group, 17.5 per cent on the rough group, 
22.5 per cent on the dressed group, and 30 per cent on the carved group. 

(b) That the carload rates from origins in official territory to 
destinations in that territory are, and for the future will be, unduly 
prejudicial to official 1-territory shippers and traffic and unduly pref- 
erential of shippers and traffic from southern territory to official 
territory in their relations to the rates from points in southern ter- 
ritory (including the portion of Carolina territory not treated in the 
southern revision) to points in official territory to the extent that 
the rates within official territory are less favorable to shippers within 
that territory than would result from applying within official terri- 
tory the rates hereinabove approved and from southern territory 
(including the portion of Carolina territory not treated in the south- 
ern revision) rates made by applying the percentages set forth in 
paragraph (a) of this finding to the actual or constructive inter- 
territorial first-class rates which would result from the use of the 
Q-1 and K-2 scales under the southern class-rate revision for the 
portion of the hauls without and within southern territory, respec- 
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tively, including within the latter the portion of Carolina territory 
not treated in the southern revision, the commodity dscriptions 
and minimum weights applicable in connection with such rates 
from southern territory to official territory to be not more favorable 
to such shippers ‘and traffic than those contemporaneously applieq 
within official territory. f : 

(c) That the carload rates from official territory to southern 
territory are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to 
shippers and traffic from official territory to southern territory and 
unduly preferential of shippers and traffic within southern territory 
in their relations to the rates within southern territory to the extent 
that the rates within southern territory are more favorable to ship- 
pers within that territory than would result from applying on such 
southbound interterritorial traffic rates made as set forth in para- 
graph (b) of this finding and on intraterritorial traffic within south- 
ern territory rates no lower than those approved in paragraph (a), 
the commodity descriptions and minimum weight applicable to the 
rates within southern territory to be no more favorable to such 
shippers and traffic than those contemporaneously applied in con- 
nection with such southbound interterritorial rates. 

(d) Provided, that in applying the provisions of paragraphs (a), 
(b) and (ec), rates from or to points in official territory to or from 
gateways between official and southern territories may be observed 
as minima on interterritorial traffic to or from southern territory 
from or to official territory over routes passing through such gateway 
which are not more than 5 per cent longer than the distance over 
the shortest route through such gateway over which carload traffic 
may be transported without transfer of lading. 

5. That defendants have justified their proposals for carload 
rates within and to southwestern territory made the following per- 
centages of first class: 17.5 per cent on the rough group, 22.5 per 
cent on the dressed group, and 30 per cent on the carved group, but 
that a basis of 15 per cent of first class shall also be provided on 
the paving group. 

6. (a) That reasonable carload rates on the stone traffic here 
considered from Official territory to western trunk-line territory may 
equal, but may not exceed the following percentages of the first-class 
rates: 17.5 per cent on the paving group, 20 per cent on the rough 
group, 25 per cent on the dressed group, and 30 per cent on the 
earved group, and that a relation between the rates on rough and 
dressed limestone less favorable to the rough stone than would 
result from application of the percentages mentioned will be unduly 
prejudicial and preferential, 

(b) That reasonable carload rates on the stone traffic here con- 
sidered from official territory to southern Missouri shall be on the 
same percentages as approved to western trunk-line territory ap- 
plied to first-class rates to Missouri B-1 and B-2 territories as 
described in Interstate Rates in Missouri, made under the western 
trunk-line formula for constructing rates to zones II and III, re- 
spectively; provided that groupings and key-point rates similar in 
character to those provided for application in connection with rates 
to zones II and III may also be employed in connection with the 
rates to southern Missouri. 

Provided, That in applying the provisions of paragraphs (a) and 
(b), rates from points in official territory to gateways between 
official territory, on the one hand, and western trunk-line territory 
and southern Missouri, on the other hand, may be observed as 
minima on interterritorial traffic from official territory to points in 
western trunk-line territory and in southern Missouri over routes 
passing through such gateway which are not more than 5 per cent 
longer than the distance over the shortest route through such gate- 
eg | _— which carload traffic may be transported without transfer 
of lading. 


7. That rates from official territory to the portions of Canada here 
considered should be revised in appropriate relation to the bases 
approved herein for application within official territory. 


8. That a reasonable basis of rates on crushed stone, grout, rubble, 
riprap, and similar products from West Chelmsford and South Mil- 
ford to destinations in trunk line and New England territories shall 
not exceed 10 per cent of the first class rates. 


9. (a) That less-than-carload rates on the traffic here considered 
which are equal to, but not in excess of, the class rates which would 
be applicable in the absence of commodity rates are, and for the 
future will be, reasonable maxima and, except as otherwise provided 
in paragraph (b) of this finding, are and will be free from undue 
prejudice and preference; 

(b) That the maintenance of less-than-carload rates from points 
in southern territory to points in official territory which on the 
rough-stone group are less than the class basis, and on the dressed- 
and carved-stone groups less than 50 per cent of first class, while 
rates on the class basis are concurrently maintained upon like traffic 
within official territory, is, and for the future will be, unduly preju- 
dicial to the latter traffic and to the shippers thereof, and unduly 
preferential of traffic from southern territory to official territory and 
of the shippers thereof. 

10. That the transportation of rough stone from quarries in the 
Bedford district to mills in that district and at Indianapolis is 
intrastate. 

11. That consideration of allegations of violations of section 13 
of the act will be deferred pending action by state authorities. 

12. That the assailed rates and charges were not unreasonable in 
the past and that reparation should be, and it is hereby, denied, 
but that certain overcharges referred to in the report should be 
refunded with interest. 

13. That any outstanding findings and orders in previously decided 
cases which are in conflict with the conclusions herein are hereby 
modified so as to remove such conflict. 

That nothing in the above finding shall be construed as prevent- 
ing the use of reasonable groups of origins provided the rates from 
such origin groups are so constructed as to represent substantially a 
fair average of the rates which would apply on a point-to-point basis. 

_The suspended schedules will be required to be canceled without 
prejudice to the establishment of new rates in conformity with the 
findings made herein. ... 


Commissioner Tate, specially concurring, said he concurred 
so nearly in the result that he did not care to dissent. But, he 
said, he concurred because he considered that the report, 
as a whole, greatly improved the present situation as_ to 
the relation of rates prevailing in and between the various 
rate territories. He said, however, he did not believe there was 
sufficient reason for adding 5 points in arriving at the rate for 
dressed stone in and from the south as compared with 5 points 
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on dressed stone in and from official territory. He also noted 
other objections. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, concurring in part, said he did not 
concur in the direction that rates to points in Canada be re- 
yised, because the Commission’s jurisdiction extended only to 
transportation within the United States. He said the Commis- 
sion should not attempt to go beyond the boundary. Neither, 
said he, did he find justification for the drastic cuts made in 
the rates on rough stone from Indiana to trunk line and New 
England territories. The reduction in revenue required on that 
heavy movement, he said, appeared to be in the neighborhood of 
9 per cent. The rates, he added, had been in effect for a long 
time, and had led to very little complaint. 

“Rates satisfactory to both shippers and carriers,” he said, 
“should not be reduced to the great loss of the carriers merely 
in the interest of uniformity in a general rate structure. Uni- 
formity, while desirable, may be, and in this instance is, unduly 
expensive.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Petroleum Asphalt, Etc. 


No. 25418, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, petroleum asphalt and road oil, from Midcontinent fields 
to destinations in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, northern 
Missouri and eastern parts of Nebraska and the Dakotas, un- 
reasonable in those instances and to the extent that they ex- 
ceed 80 per cent of the corresponding rates on refined petroleum; 
provided, however, that the rates on road oil and asphalt shall 
in no instances exceed corresponding class D rates; assailed 
interstate rates, road oil and asphalt, unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant and unduly preferential of shippers at ports in Illinois 
and Indiana to the extent that the difference between the inter- 
states rates from the midcontinent fields on the one hand and 
Illinois and Indiana points on the other are greater than would 
result from the establishment of 80 per cent of corresponding 
rates on refined oil from both territories, with class D rates as 
maxima. Rates on the new basis are to be established not 
later than July 26. Chairman Lee concurred in the finding of 
undue prejudice but said that in his opinion the rates had not 
been shown to be unreasonable except where and to extent that 
they exceed class D or combination rates. 


Automatic Train Control 


No. 13418, in the matter of automatic train control devices 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. By division 6. Report by 
Commissioner McManamy. Petition of P. & L. E. that order of 
June 18, 1922, as amended, be vacated and set aside in so far as 
that order affects petitioner, denied. Former reports 69 I. C. C. 
258, 91 I. C. C. 426, and 129 I. C. C. 93. Under the order of June 
13, 1922, intermittent inductive automatic train-stop devices 
were installed on the P. & L. E. between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Youngstown, O. At present, said Commissioner McManamy, 
approximately 45 miles of this line were 4-track and 20 miles 
double-track. In its petition for authority to discontinue the 
devices the carrier estimated a saving of $24,000 annually, to- 
gether with unestimated indirect savings. The Commission 
held that traffic and operating conditions did not warrant dis- 
continuance of automatic train control as sought. 


eatenntprot na 
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Motor-Vehicle Chassis" 


Dismissed. Applicable rate, one carload of motor-vehicle 
chassis, knocked down, Chicago, IIll., to Leaside, Ont., Can., 
determined to have been 75 cents and that undercharges were 
outstanding. The chassis were shipped as parts at a fourth class 
rate of 52 cents. The carriers subsequently presented an under- 
charge bill based on classification rule 20 which provided that 
arts or pieces constituting a complete article received as one 
shipment on one bill of lading would be charged for at the rating 
provided for the complete article. The carriers contended that 
sie _— constituted seven complete chassis except batteries 
an ires, 
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Brick 


” No. T4617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & M. et al., No. 
15467, Same vs. A. & S. et al.; No. 15628, Kansas Gas Belt Manu- 
facturers’ Association vs. A. & S. et al.; No. 15692, Oklahoma 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & S. et al.; and No. 
15738, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., constituting what 
the Commission calls the Southwestern Brick Cases. By the 
Commission. Upon reconsideration, permission. granted the 
carriers to establish, from Perla, Ark., the corresponding rates, 
on brick from Malvern, Ark., to the same destinations. Original 
findings in 107 I. C. C. 681, modified to that extent. 


Sweetclover Seed 


No, 24088, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and a sub No., J. G. Peppard Seed Co. vs. Same. By division 3. 
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Upon reconsideration additional amounts of reparation awarded 


on account of unreasonable rates, sweetclover seed, found and 
determined in prior reports, 181 I. C. C. 571 and 196 I. C. C. 470; 
some awards changed. Shipments were made between January 
2, 1929, and August 1, 1931, between points in Colorado, Kansas, 


Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma and the Dakotas, on 
the one hand, and points in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota 
and Missouri, on the other; and from the first mentioned group 
of states to St. Louis, Mo., Peoria and Chicago, Ill, and points 
taking the same rates. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
No. 24924, Carpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


et al. By the Commission. Upon reargument finding of division 


4 in the former report, 196 I. C. C. 717, that rates on fresh fruits 
and vegetables in baskets from origins in California, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington to interstate destinations were unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded the rates on such com- 
modities in boxes or crates, approved, Under the tariff provi- 
sions condemned by the finding of division 4 rates on fruits and 
vegetables in baskets were 50 per cent higher than fruits and 
vegetables in crates or boxes. Commissioner Mahaffie, dissent- 
ing, said that the elimination of the 50 per cent penalty on fruits 
and vegetables in baskets would materially increase loss and 


damage claims and the cost of diversion and reconsignment. He 


said he agreed that the penalty of 50 per cent increase in the 
charges was not justified but he said he thought the carriers 
should not be deprived of the opportunity to impose an additional 
charge as properly représenting the increased hazard and ex- 
pense of transportation in baskets. He thought that increased 
hazard was in the neighborhood of 10 per cent. Chairman Lee 
and Commissioners Aitchison and Tate concurred in that ex- 
pression. 
Canned Goods 


Fourth section application No. 15149, canned goods from 
Gulf ports. By division 2. Authority denied, in fourth section 
order No. 11551, to parties to Boyd’s I. C. C. A-2151 to establish 
and maintain rates, canned goods, carloads, from Texas Gulf 
ports and from Lake Charles, La., to points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Ohio, Kentucky and Missouri without regard to the long- 
and-short-haul part of section 4. The desire of the applicants 
was to establish rates from the Texas ports the same as from 
New Orleans, La. The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau op- 
posed the application. 


Tankage Reparation 


No. 25051, Farmers Fertilizer Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. By division 3. Complainant found to be entitled to an 
award of reparation totaling $311.84 under findings of unreason- 
ableness in the previous report herein, 190 I. C. C. 573, as to 
rates, tankage, Carrollville and Milwaukee, Wis., to Decatur, 
Ala. 

Yardage Charges 


No. 25948, Adolf Gobel, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. So-called yardage charges collected on ordinary 
livestock at the public stockyard in Benning, D. C., by the Union 
Stock Yard Co. of New Jersey, found not to have been subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Commission. The tariff naming the 
charges is on file with the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Secondhand Steel Piling 


No. 25950, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Carload rate charged, secondhand 


\steel piling, Perryville, Tenn., to Madison, IIll., in July, 1931, 


ot unreasonable. 
Garbage Tankage 


No. 25582, Georgia Fertilizer Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. By 
division 3. Upon further hearing amounts of reparation due 
complainant, shipments, garbage tankage, French Landing, Mich., 
tb Valdosta, Ga., under the findings of unreasonableness in the 

riginal report, 196 I. C. C. 434, determined and ordered to be 
paid. 
Prairie Hay 


No. 25735, Joe Collins vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 4. 
Rates, prairie hay, points in southeastern Kansas to destinations 
in Texas, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the rates 
which became effective February 1, 1927. The shipments in- 
volved were delivered between October 5, 1925, and February 
10, 1926. In deciding this case, the Commission followed Small 
vs. A. & S., 159 I. C. C. 311, 163 I. C. C. 163, and Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce vs. A. & S., reported with Hoy Rates Within 
Western District, 195 I. C. C. 461. 


Merchandise 


No. 25764, Hygrade Food Products Corporation et al. vs. 
A. & S. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates charged, vari- 
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ous kinds of merchandise, carloads and less than carloads, points 
in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Missouri to destina- 
tions in Kansas found applicable. Shipments were made be- 
tween October 1, 1928, and December 2, 1931. Joint class or 
commodity rates were charged. Complainants contended that 
under specified provisions of the applicable tariffs combinations 
were applicable. 
Washing Machines, Etc. 


No. 25838, Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing Co. vs. A. A. et 
al. By Division 3. Dismissed. Class rates, washing machines, 
motors, castings, hardware, etc., between Ripon, Wis., and offi- 
cial territory, found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation on shipments that moved after December 2, 1931, and 
lawful rates for future were sought. 


Sheet Metal Bung Covers 


No. 25977, American Flange & Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, sheet metal 
bung covers, in less than carloads, between points in Illinois 
and points in Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Ohio, Louisiana and 
Texas found inapplicable. The Commission found the applicable 
rates were those based on Rule 26 in official territory and fourth 
class in southern and western territories. Those were the rat- 
ings claimed by the complainant. The dispute was as to whether 
the article shipped was a seal or a bung cover. The Commis- 
sion said that it was both a seal and a bung cover. The rail- 
roads claimed it was a seal taking second class. 


Forest Products Dockage Charge 


No. 26274, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. et al. vs. L. & N. et 
al. By Division 3. Dismissed. Dockage charge on forest prod- 
ucts at Pensacola, Fla., found not subject to the provisions of 
the interstate commerce act. Lighters, barges, and rafts, in 
transferring forest products to ocean vessels docked at the de- 
fendants’ piers and the complaint was against the dockage 
charge. The Commission said no transportation service what- 
ever was performed by the defendants. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 26039, Rock Island Sand and Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. By division 3. Charges, sand and gravel, Rock Island, III, 
to Davenport and Bettendorf, Ia., unreasonable, but not unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded those which would 
have accrued at a rate of 29 cents plus the authorized emergency 
charge a net ton. Collection of outstanding undercharges was 
waived and the complainant told to comply with Rule V as to 
reparation. 

Woven Wire Fencing 


No. 26036, Crown Iron Works Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
division 3. Dismissed. Rates, woven wire fencing, less than 
carloads, Monessen, Pa., to Minneapolis, Minn., not unreasonable. 
Shipments in question were shipped between February 8, 1932, 
and April 26, 1938. A rate for the future and reparation were 
sought. 

Corn 


No. 25998, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. vs. M. & St. L. et al. 
By division 5. Report by Commissioner Porter. Dismissed. 
Shipments, corn, points in Iowa to Council Bluffs, Ia., unloaded 
and stored at that point, and later shipped to Oakland and Los 
Angeles, Calif., Medford and Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, Wash., 
found not subject to transit arrangements at Council Bluffs. Ap- 
plicable interstate rates for the movements beyond Council Bluffs, 
and the failure of the carriers to accord transit at Council Bluffs 
not shown to have been or to be unlawful. Charges collected 
corn, Slifer, Ia., stored in transit at Council Bluffs and reshipped 
to Portland not unlawful. 


Roofing Slate 


No. 25965, E. R. Blaisdell Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By division 
5. Rate, roofing slate, Arvonia, Va., to Mansfield, Conn., found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate 42 cents. Rates like traffic, Ar- 
vonia to destinations in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, not 
unreasonable. Reparation of $221.82 awarded on shipments to 
Mansfield. Commissioner Farrell, concurring in part, said he 
was of the opinion that the sixth class rate charged was un- 
reasonable. Shipments were made between March 4 and Oc- 
tober 28, 1930. 


Barge Divisions on Iron and Steel 


Ex Parte No. 102, application of American Barge Line Co. 
By division 4. In the fourth supplemental report found that 
reasonable and equitable divisions of joint rail-barge rates, iron 
and steel articles, including pipe, from the Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict to Memphis, Tenn., heretofore prescribed in this proceed- 
ing, are 14 cents for the rail carriers and the remainder for the 
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applicant, and of the rates to New Orleans, La., 13.4 cents for 
the rail carriers and the remainder for the applicant. 
Piles 


No. 25952, Perishable Shippers’ Association, Inc., vs. Balti. 
more & Eastern et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates chargeg, 
piles, carloads, origins in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, 
moving interstate to destinations in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York, found applicable. Applicable rates 
not unreasonable. 


Celery Weights 


I. and S. No. 3930, estimated weights on celery from Cali- 
fornia. By division 3. Proposed estimated weights, celery, from 
origins in Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon and 
Utah to destinations east thereof, not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and the proceeding discontinued. 


Grain and Products 


No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q, 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, grain and grain prod. 
ucts, points in Nebraska to destinations in Montana, and from 
origins in Nebraska to Omaha, Hastings, Grand Island and Ra- 
venna, Neb., for milling or storage in transit and reforwarding 
to points in Montana, not unreasonable. The complainant asked 
for reasonable rates and reparation in a complaint filed August 
25, 1932. 

Terrazzo 


No. 25787, Tulsa Terrazzo & Mosaic Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et 
al. By division 5. Dismissed. Applicable rates, two carloads, 
terrazzo material between Springfield, O., and Tulsa, Okla., not 
unreasonable. The shipment was made June 6, 1932. 


LONG ISLAND ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10052, Long 
Island Railroad Co. proposed abandonment, has denied the ap- 
plication of that company for permission to abandon a part ofa 
branch line between Port Jefferson and Wading River, N. Y., 
a distance of approximately eleven miles. Objections were of- 
fered by the Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum Society of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., the village of Shoreham and a committee of property 
owners. The Public Service Commission of New York called 
the attention of the Commission to the fact that its order of 
August 1, 1933, requiring the applicant to continue the operation 
of the line in question had not been rescinded. The Commission, 
after calling attention to the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had sustained its jurisdiction in cases in which 
that jurisdiction had been denied by the Transit Commission of 
New York, said it was clear that the Commission had plenary 
power to entertain the present application. 

Among the facts presented in testimony was the expecta- 
tion of the orphan asylum society to erect a large group of build- 
ings and that there were plans for a considerable development 
in the territory served by the branch. The railroad showed that 
motor vehicles had diverted much of its traffic, freight having 
declined from 14,821 tons in 1929 to 5,005 in 1932. Commissioner 
Mahaffie, dissenting, said the present business of the branch 
did not warrant the drain on the applicant’s resources necessary 
to keep the branch in operation. He said that if there were 
any definite assurance that the construction of the orphan asylum 
would be undertaken at any definite time, the denial might be 
justified. 








NORTH WESTERN BONDS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10189, Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co. bonds, has authorized the 
applicant to procure the authentication and delivery of not ex- 
ceeding $7,725,000 of first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series E, in reimbursement of expenditures for the re- 
tirement of a like amount of the underlying bonds of the Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley Railroad Co., authorized in 
Chicago & North Western Railway Securities, 193 I. C. C. 448. 
The bonds are to be held in the company’s treasury and not 
sold, pledged or otherwise disposed of unless or until so ordered 
or approved by the Commission. 

In the report on the application the Commission said the 
applicant had submitted a draft of a proposed supplemental 
indenture to be made to the trustee of the first and refunding 
mortgage for the purpose of creating a sinking fund for the 
benefit of the proposed bonds. 

“We are firmly of the view,” says the report, “that an appro- 
priate provision for a sinking fund should be included in the 
first and refunding mortgage, by an indenture supplemental 
thereto, before we approve the sale of any additional bonds 
issued under the mortgage.” 

The report said there was no present proposal to sell any 
bonds of the applicant. 
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BANANA REPARATION 


N a proposed report in No. 14859, Southern Produce Co. et al. 

vs. Denison & Pacific Suburban et al., and the cases 
joined with it, Examiners E. J. Hoy and C. H. Peck recom- 
mend that upon further consideration, the Commission find not 
unreasonable the rates in the past, on bananas, lemons and 
oranges, in mixed carloads, from New Orleans, La., to Cuero, 
Tex., and rates on bananas and cocoanuts in straight or mixed 
carloads, from New Orleans and sub-ports taking the same rates, 
Galveston, Tex., and Mexican border points to destinations in 
the southwest. They said that the findings in the prior report 
should be modified and the orders awarding reparation vacated. 
The prior reports are in 165 I. C. C. 423, 168 I. C. C. 302, 168 
L¢. C. 721, 196 I. C. C. 256, 163 1. C. SC. Sei, 206 1. C. C. SS5, 
186 I. C. C. 773, 191 I. C. C. 243, and 192 I. C. C. 241. An order 
reopening these cases for further consideration was issued at 
the same time that the report of Examiners Peck and Hoy was 
served upon the parties. 


In the former reports in these cases, the Commission found 
that the rates had been unreasonable, prescribed for the future 
column 45 rates fixed in the southwestern revision and awarded 
reparation. Column 45 rates are now in effect. Accordingly 
only the reasonableness of the rates in the past and the awards 
of reparation were under further consideration. 


Considering the special and expedited services rendered in 
connection with the transportation of bananas, the examiners 
said, the earnings yielded by the rates assailed as compared 
with those yielded by rates on bananas, which had been con- 
sidered reasonable maxima in other territories, the Commission 
should find that the column 55 rates prescribed in southwestern 
revision would have been maximum reasonable rates in the 
past. The rates from New Orleans to Texas destinations were 
grouped under the Texas common point method of making rates, 
which method prior to the southwestern revision, had the Com- 
mission’s general approval. Therefore, they said the reasonable- 
ness of these rates in the past should be tested as group rates. 
The examiners said 55 per cent of the various first class rates 
prescribed in the southwestern revision from New Orleans to 
Texas common points averaged $1.07, which was 2.5 cents lower 
than the rate in effect prior to September 10, 1926, the date on 
which the rates in compliance with the order in the Dawson 
case, 101 1. C. C. 196, and 113 I. C. C. 454, were established and 
9.5 cents higher than the rates prescribed in the Dawson case. 
Other comparisons of like character were made by the examin- 
ers to show that their conclusion that 55 per cent of first class 
would have been reasonable in the past was well founded. This 
report also embraces: 


No. 14859 (Sub. No. 1), Paris Grocer Co. vs. Houston & Texas 
Central et al.; No. 15783, Moore Grocery Co. et al. vs. Texas & Pa- 
cific et al.; No. 15887, Brown Produce Co, et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg et al.; No. 15887 (Sub. No. 1), Bartlett Produce Co. et al. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al.; No. 16498, Harkrider-Keith- 
Cooke Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 
17230, Sames, Moore & Co. et al. vs. Denison & Pacific Suburban 
et al.; No. 17230 (Sub. No. 1), Texas Produce Co. vs. Galveston, Har- 
risburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 17230 (Sub. No. 2), Amis Brothers 
Co., Ine., vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al.; No. 17230 (Sub. No. 3), 
Schenecker Produce Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
et al.; No. 17628, Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al.; No. 18579, J. E. Bryant Co. vs. Fort Worth & 
Denver City et al.; No. 18579 (Sub. No. 1), A. G. Winn Produce 
Co. et al. vs. Texas & Pacific et al.; No. 19058, A. J. Thompson 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western et al.; No. 19112, 
Kansas City Produce Co. et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio et al.; No. 19347, Pruitt Commission Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western et al.; No. 19511, Home Star Produce Co. et al. vs. 
Texas & Pacific Co. et al.; No. 19954, Gugenheim-Goldsmith et al. vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al.; No. 20212, Desel-Boettcher Co. 
et al. vs. Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio et al.; No. 20212 
(Sub. No, 1), Alexander Marketing Co. et al. vs. Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western et al.; 21484, Draper-Ross Produce Co. vs. Fort 
Worth & Denver City et al.; No. 22406, C. J. Baldwin Produce Co., 
Inc., et al. vs. Texas & New Orleans Co. et al.; No. 22591, Packer 
Produce Mercantile Agency et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
et al.; No. 22749, Schenecker Produce Co. vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake 
& Western et al.; No. 23238, Jacksonville Produce Co. vs. Inter- 
national-Great Northern et al.; No. 23238 (Sub. No. 1), Moore Grocery 
Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al.; No. 23238 (Sub. No. 2), 
Gugenheim-Goldsmith Co. et al. vs. International-Great Northern; 
<9/69, B. W. Randolph, Inc., vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al.; 
No. 23765 (Sub. No. 1), Fort Worth Wholesale Grocer-Produce Co. 
et al. vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al.; No. 24409, Carroll-Brough 
& Robinson et al. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf ’et al.; and No. 


ie (Sub. No. 1), Nash-Finch Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
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PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cabbage, Etc., Reparation 


No. 23279, Joseph Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and two sub numbers thereunder, Trautman & Squeri et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and Glas Bloom Co. et al. vs. Asherton & 
Gulf et al. By Examiner T. P. Wilson. Amounts of reparation 
due under the findings in the former report, 179 I. C. C. 318, 
determined. The finding was that the rates in effect prior to 
July 14, 1928, on cabbage, potatoes, and onions, from many Texas 
points to Evansville, Ind., Henderson, Owensboro, Lexington and 
Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, O., were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded rates set forth in the report. The 
amounts of reparation proposed were set forth in an appendix, 
not herein reproduced, consisting of 24 long sheets of mimeo- 
graphed paper. 


Blackstrap Molasses 


No, 25988, Quaker Oats Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By Examiner 
R. G. Taylor. Rates, blackstrap molasses, carloads, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., South Kearney, Weehawken and Carney’s Point, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Curtis Bay and Locust Point, Md., to 
Akron, O., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded 28 cents from Brooklyn, South Kearney and Wee- 
hawken, 25 cents from Philadelphia, 29 cents from Carney’s 
Point, and 24 cents from Curtis Bay and Locust Point. Repara- 
tion proposed. The complaint covered shipments made between 
June 18, 1929, and March 13, 1932. 


Rubber Hose 


No. 26288, Pioneer Rubber Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Car] A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Charges col- 
lected, one less-than-carload shipment, rubber hose, Pittsburg, 
Calif., to Westwego, La., proposed to be found not unreasonable. 
The shipment was made on March 30, 1931. 


Unfinished Wooden Handles 


No. 26179, Union Fork & Hoe Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al., and two 
sub numbers, Same vs. Canadian Pacific et al., and Same vs. 
West Shore et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, un- 
finished wooden handles, carloads, Frankfort, N. Y., and St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., to Columbus, O., proposed to be found applic- 
able but unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
sixth class rating and rates. Fifth class rates were charged. 
Reparation of $1,186.69 proposed on shipments originating be- 
tween January 4 and April 3, 1932, inclusive, and of 1 cent on 
shipments as a surcharge. New rates recommended, 


Soap 


No. 25810, Los Angeles Soap Co. vs. T. & N. O. et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate charged, one carload, soap 
Houston, Tex., to Oklahoma City, which had originated at Los 
Angeles, Calif., proposed to be found inapplicable. Applicable 
rate, 60 cents, proposed to be found not unreasonable. Repara- 
a of $146.52 proposed. The shipment was made March 31, 
1930. 

Wheat 


No. 26148, Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner H. W. Archer. Dismissal proposed. Rate assailed, 
one carload, wheat, Pullman, Tex., to Wichita, Kan., there milled 
into flour and shipped thence to Uhrichsville, O., not unrea- 
sonable. Damage under section 3 not having been shown, the 
examiner proposed no finding as to undue prejudice. He said the 
questions of unreasonableness and undue prejudice were in issue 
in the reopened grain case, No. 17000, part 7. 


Petroleum |Products 


No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al.; 
No. 21737, Dacotah Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; No. 
23867, Farmers Union Oil Companies et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and 
No. 25451, Northwestern Petroleum Association et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. Upon further hearing in 
the title case and No. 21737, decided therewith, rates, petroleum 
products from the midcontinent field to points in North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota proposed to be found not unrea- 
sonable prior to March 15, 1932. Proposed to be found that 
they were unreasonable from September 22, 1932, to April 15, 
1933, to the extent that they exceeded the rates prescribed 
by the Commission’s order in this case dated December 1, 1931. 
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Reparation proposed. 
and 179 I. C. C. 435. 


Former reports are in 139 I. C. C. 605, 


Gasoline, Etc. 


No. 25690, Cities Service Oil Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. By 
Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Rates, gasoline and other petro- 
leum products, points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to des- 
tinations in North Dakota and Minnesota, proposed to be found 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates pre- 
scribed in International Oil Co. vs. A. & S., 179 I. C. C. 435, for 
corresponding periods from the same points of origin to the 
same points of destinations. Reparation proposed. The com- 
plaint filed October 28, 1932, and amended July 31, 1933, alleged 
the rates were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the 
basis prescribed in International Oil Co. vs. A. & S. supra. 


Nut Coal 


No. 26153, State Business Manager et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner W. A. Disque. Joint hearing with the Kan- 
sas Public Service Commission. Dismissal proposed. Inter- 
state rate, nut coal, Lansing, Kan., to State Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium, near Norton, Kan., proposed to be found not unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. The complainants represented 
the state of Kansas. 


Cullet 


No. 26289, Olean Glass Co. vs. Pennsylvania. By Examiner 
Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Rate, cullet, carloads, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Olean, N. Y., between January 20 and Octo- 
ber 27, 1931, proposed to be found to have been applicable. 


Irish Potatoes 


No. 26213, City Produce & Commission Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rates, Irish potatoes, in bar- 
rels, carloads, Winfall, N. C., to Elyria, O., proposed to be found 
inapplicable. Applicable rate proposed to be found to have been 
54.5 cents, minimum 36,000 pounds. Rate, Grants, N. C., to 
Elyria, not shown to have been inapplicable. Reparation of $45 
proposed. Shipments were made in June, 1930. 


Switching Allowance 


No. 26106, Great Lakes Steel Corporation vs. D. T. & I. et al. 
By Examiner R. L. Shanafelt. Joint hearing with the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission. Dismissal proposed. Defendant’s 
refusal to pay complainant an allowance for interchange switch- 
ing of cars moving in interstate commerce to and from its plant 
at Ecorse (Detroit), Mich., proposed to be found not unjust and 
not to have subjected complainant to the payment of unjust 
and unreasonable freight charges. 


Anthracite Coal Reparation 


No. 20805, Tri-County Coal Dealers’ Association et al. vs. 
Atlantic City Railroad et al. By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. 
Upon further hearing, amounts of reparation due, anthracite 
coal, points in the Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuylkill regions of 
Pennsylvania to Bridgeton, Wheat Road, and Vineland, N. J., 
proposed to be found to be due as follows: To Jerrell & Son, 
$1,163.08; McElroy & Cheli, $4,444.39; and Vineland Lumber Co., 
$954.42. In the former report, 186 I. C. C. 299, the Commission, 
division 4, found the rates unreasonable on prepared sizes of 
anthracite coal, prescribed new ones and awarded reparation. 


Common Furniture 


No. 25701, Gardner White Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Charles A. Rice. Dismissal proposed Rates, com- 
mon furniture, carloads, points in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, to Detroit, Mich., proposed to be found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint alleged that 
the rates after November 28, 1930, were unreasonable and in 
violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates part of section 4. 
Reasonable rates and reparation for the future were sought. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 26216, Halifax Waste Materials Co. vs. N. & W. et al. 
By Examiner Elza Job. Rate applicable, scrap iron, Roanoke 
Junction, N. C., to East Radford, Va., unreasonable but not 
otherwise unlawful to extent it exceeded $4.62 a net ton. Repara- 
tion awarded by authorizing waiver of undercharges. Dismissal 
proposed. 

Asphaltum 

No. 26121, F. J. Kernan vs. S. P. et al. By Examiner Elza 
Job. Dismissal proposed. Rate, asphaltum, Oleum, Calif., to 
Naches, Wash., not unreasonable or in violation section 4. Ship- 
ments were made between August 2 and November 1, 1931. 


Lumber, Etc. 


No, 25771, Lexington Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By Examiner C. W. Griffin. Dismissal proposed. Rates, lumber, 
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veneer, and other forest products, various points in South Cay 
lina to destinations in North Carolina, not unreasonable or othe; 
wise unlawful. Complaint, filed December 22, 1932, alleged th. 
rates were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and undyy 
prejudicial. ; 

Lumber 











No. 26311, Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
Examiner A. §S. Worthington. Dismissal proposed. Rat 
charged, lumber, Goshen, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., proposed to be 
found applicable and not unreasonable. Reparation was soughj 
on thirteen shipments which moved between January 15 and 
July 17, 1930. 


Tankage and Dried Blood 


No. 26270, Armour & Co. vs. I. C. et al. By Examiner 7 
Leo Haden. Rates, tankage, shipments prior to April 20, 1939 
Chicago, Ill., to southern territory, unreasonable in the past, and 
on dried blood, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed the rates and manner of constructing them found reason. 
able on fertilizer and fertilizer materials in Fertilizers and Fer. 
tilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613. The examiner said that ip 
computing reparation, rates should be determined in accordance 
with the formula prescribed in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A, YW, 
146 I. C. C. 149, as modified in Magnolia Petroleum Co. ys, 
C. R. I. & G., 151 I. C. C. 795. Reparation proposed on tankage 
shipments made between September 15, 1929, and April 20, 
1930, and on shipments of dried blood made since September 
15, 1929. 

Hogs 


No. 26247, Cieveland Provision Co, et al. vs. Wabash et al. 
By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, hogs, Andrews, LaFay- 
ette, and Attica, Ind., and Danville, Ill., to Cleveland, O., pro- 
posed to be found unreasonable to extent they exceeded 24 cents 
from Andrews, 28 cents from LaFayette and Attica, and 29 cents 
from Danville, in double-deck cars; and 27.5 cents from Andrews 
and 33.5 cents from Danville, in single-deck cars. Reparation 
proposed. 


Bananas 


No. 26149, Bluefield Produce & Provision Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Reparation of 
$115.93, proposed on account of inapplicable rates, bananas, Bal- 
timore, Md., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Norfolk, Va., to Bluefield and Welch, W. Va. Shipments 
were made on various dates in 1931 and 1932. 


Texas-Shreveport Rates 


Fourth section application No. 14500, class and commodity 
rates in Texas and application No. 14739, rates between Texas 
points via M.-K.-T. R. R. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Proposed 
that fourth section order No. 11137 entered in the original report 
in No. 14500, 190 I. C. C. 669, be modified so as to provide that 
the relief authorized by that order as modified herein shall be 
extended to include the route of the M.-K.-T. through Oklahoma, 
from and to Wellington and Dodsonville; that the equidistant 
clause shall not apply with respect to relief granted therein in 
rates on asphalt petroleum coke breeze, petroleum coke dust 
and screenings, packing house products and fresh meats, rice 
and rice products, including rice straw, lumber and _ related 
articles, salt, seed, lime, also plaster and articles taking the 
same rates; and that the relief authorized by order No. 11137, 
as modified herein, in rates on the following commodities shall 
expire at the time indicated; lumber and related articles on 
August 17, 1934; salt 60 days after the establishment of the 
rates prescribed or approved in No. 17000, part 13, Hoch-Smith 
Salt, seed (grain and grain products) broom corn seed, hemp 
seed, and Hungarian seed 60 days after the establishment of the 
rates prescribed or approved in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smith 
Grain; and lime, also plaster and articles taking the same rates 
90 days from the date of the issuance of an order herein. The 
examiner said where departures in rates between points in 
Texas or between points in Texas and the Shreveport, La., 
group, over other lines or routes through adjoining states, are 
authorized by temporary orders or protected by applications 
filed on or before February 17, 1911, applicants in No. 14739 
should be authorized to establish and maintain on the same 
commodities over the route of the M.-K.-T, through Oklahoma, 
between Wellington and Dodsonville, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, points in Texas, Shreveport and points grouped there- 
with, and Texas gulf ports and Rio Grande crossings on import, 
export, and coastwise traffic, class and commodity rates the 
same as those contemporaneously in effect over competing lines 
or routes between the same points, and to maintain higher rates 
from, to, and between intermediate points, on the conditions 
imposed in outstanding temporary orders. 
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April 28, 1934 


C. G. W. PROPOSED TRACKAGE 


In a proposed report in Finance No. 10174, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Co. proposed trackage, Examiner M. S. Jamie- 
son recommends that division 4 dismiss the application of the 
railroad mentioned, which is for authority to operate under 
trackage rights over the tracks of the Kansas City Southern 
jn and near Kansas City, Mo., for a distance of about 4,200 feet, 
The applicant has been using the Kansas City Southern tracks 
to reach the station facilities of the last mentioned carrier 
since August 1, 1933, under contract. 

The examiner said that the reasoning followed in Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. abandonment 162 I. C. C. 497, was 
largely applicable herein, if it were conceded that the operation 
fell within the purview of section 1(18). 

Without regard to the status of the former operation, over 
the tracks by “users’ rights,” the examiner said the physical 
extent of the present operation, the execution of a formal con- 
tract for a virtually indefinite term, and the considerable sums 
involved, all tended to the view that a substantial extension of 
the applicant’s operation had taken place. He said division 4 
should rule in the present case that the trackage operation was 
of such a character that a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity was required. 

The use of the trackage is desired so that the applicant 
may use the K. C. S. freight house for handling its less than 
carload freight. That, the examiner said, was a measure of 
economy, the Chicago Great Western’s freight house about a 
block away from the K. C. S. being in disrepair, while the K.C.S. 
facilities are of modern construction and relatively easy of 
approach. 

Objections to the application were offered by the Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employes. That organization filed two motions, one 
requesting that the application be dismissed and that the appli- 
cant be required to discontinue its trackage operation on the 
ground that it was not authorized by the Commission. The 
other motion asked that the application be denied on the 
ground that the action of the applicant was contrary to the 
terms of the existing agreement with the employes, in violation 
of the railway labor act and the emergency railroad transpor- 
tation act, 1933, and was against the public interest. Use of 
the K. C. S. freight house by the C. G. W. would result in the 
reduction of the number of the workers in the freight houses, 
said the employes. With the merits of the labor controversy, 
the examiner said, division 4 had no direct concern and any 
remedial action in the suggested form of the denial of the 
application was not to be entertained as such. 

The examiner said that division 4 should find that it was 
not authorized in the circumstances of this proceeding to con- 
sider the showing of public convenience and necessity nor 
either to grant or deny the application. 


D. Ss. S. & A. ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 9985, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Rail- 
way Co. abandonment and trackage, the Commission has author- 
ized that company to abandon that part of its main line extend- 
ing from Marengo, Wis., to Allouez, near Superior, Wis., a dis- 
tance of 73.52 miles; and to operate under trackage rights over 
the line of the Northern Pacific in Ashland, Bayfield, and Doug- 
las counties, Wis., in which counties lie part of the line to be 
abandoned and over a line of the Wisconsin Central in Ashland 
county; and to construct and operate a connecting track at 
Marengo. The permission to construct the connecting track re- 
quires that the work be commenced not later than October 1, 
and be completed not later than December 31, 1934. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Public Works Administrator Ickes announced April 24 that 
he had signed a contract for a loan of $3,623,000 to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company. The money will be 
used by the Lackawanna to purchase 20 steam locomotives, 4 
oil-electric locomotives and 500 coal cars which are being built 
as a part of the public works industrial recovery program. A 
second contract covering a loan of $1,043,000 to the Lackawanna 
to enable it to repair engines and cars that it already owns is in 
process of preparation. This loan will enable the company to 
give additional employment to its shop forces at Scranton, Pa. 
The 20 steam locomotives will be built in the plant of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company at Dunkirk, N. Y. The American Car 
& Foundry Company will build 350 of the coal cars at its Ber- 
wick, Pa., plant, and 150 will be built by the Magor Car Com- 
pany at Passaic, N. J. Two of the oil-electric engines will be 
built in the plan of the Ingersoll-Rand Company and 2 by the 
Winton Engine Company. 

PWA now has under contract $174,895,000 of the $199,607,- 
800 allotted for work creating loans to railroad companies. 
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Mr. Ickes also announced that an allotment of $850,000 had 
been made for an additional work-creating loan to the Great 
Northern Railway Company. Contracts covering a loan of 
$4,935,000 to the Great Northern for purchasing new rails and 
making repairs to cars and engines already have been signed by 
Administrator Ickes. The additional money allotted will be used 
by the Great Northern to apply steel underframes and make other 
improvements on 650 refrigerator cars. The work will be done 
in the Great Northern’s shops at St. Cloud, Minn., where about 
330,000 man-hours of additional employment will be provided 
for the company’s shop forces, according to the PWA. 

In Finance No, 10423, New York Central Railroad Co. public 
works improvement, the Commission, by division 4, has approved 
a program of maintenance under which the New York Central 
would install 37,000 tons of new rail and accessories, estimated 
to cost $2,500,000 and to be financed with the aid of the PWA. 

Public Works Administrator Ickes announced, April 26, allot- 
ment of $3,500,000 to the Escanaba, Iron Mountain and Western, 
subsidiary of the Chicago and North Western, for constructing a 
reinforced concrete dock at Escanaba, Mich., for handling iron 
ore. He also announced signing of a contract with the New 
York Central for a loan of $2,500,000 for purchase of 37,000 tons 
of rail, accessories, and cost of laying them. 


RAIL WAGE SETTLEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The railroad wage controversy was settled, April 26, by 
adoption of an agreement providing for progressive restoration 
of pay to the level of the basic rates in effect when the ten 
per cent deduction plan was agreed to in January, 1932. Twenty- 
five per cent of the deduction will be restored July 1, fifty per 
cent January 1, next year, and the balance April 1, next year, 
when the old rates of pay will be fully restored. 

It is estimated the settlement will cost the railroads about 
twenty million dollars in additional payroll for this year. 

W. F. Thiehoff, chairman of the conference committee of 
managers, said the managements faced the choice of reaching 
a settlement with the employes or of carrying the controversy 
to a conclusion under the law, with its attendant uncertainty 
and disturbing effects. 

A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, said the employes throughout the controversy had 
been impressed with the necessity for increasing wages and 
purchasing power. Both chairmen said the agreement wag in 
the interest of stabilizing the railroad situation and promoting 
the national recovery program. 

President Roosevelt said he was glad the dispute had been 
settled by mutual agreement and congratulated both sides on 
the wisdom and restraint which they have exhibited. He said 
the country should be and would be grateful to them for “this 
disposition of what might have developed into a troublesome 
controversy.” Both sides had set a good example, said he. 
Coordinator Eastman issued a statement along similar lines. 
He said the country would approve. 

The following condensed text of the agreement between the 
Conference Committee of Managers and the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association was made public at the conclusion of the 
negotiations April 26: 


Basic rates of pay until change upon notice as hereinafter pro- 
vided shall remain as under the agreement of January 31, 1932, as ex- 
tended. Seven and one-half per cent (744%) shall be deducted from 
the pay check of each of the employes covered by this agreement 
for the period beginning on July 1, 1934, and ending on December 
31, 1934, inclusive, and said deduction shall be reduced to five per 
cent for the period beginning on January 1, 1935, and ending on 
March 31, 1935, inclusive, and no further deduction shall be made 
under this agreement thereafter. 

No notices of changes in basic rates of pay shall be served by 
any party upon any other party prior to May 1, 1935. 

With respect to employes in the lower paid brackets, the fore- 
going shall not be taken to prevent discussion and adjustment be- 
tween individual carriers and organizations with respect to spreading 
employment or of the matter of opportunity for increased earnings 
of part time employes, but changes in basic rates shall in no event 
be involved. 

If, as and when, on or after May 1, 1935, notices of changes in 
basic rates shall be served by any of the organizations or carriers 
now represented by the Railway Labor Executives Association and 
the Conference Committee of Managers, it is understood that said 
association and said committee cannot bind any such organization 
or any such carrier in respect thereto, but they do recommend that 
in the event that the general wage movements are inaugurated, the 
proceedings under such notices should be conducted nationally and pur- 
suant to the railway labor act. 


The statement of Mr. Thiehoff, chairman of the Conference 
Committee of Managers, follows: 


We faced the choice of reaching a settlement with the employes 
or of carrying the wage controversy to a conclusion under the law 
with its attendant uncertainty and disturbing effects. In the interest 
of stabilizing the railroad situation now so as to promote the National 
Recovery Program, we chose the former course. In so doing we have 
been mindful of the considerations of national welfare pressed upon 
us by the President, of the untiring efforts of the Federal Coordinator 
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of Transportation to compose the situation and of the forebearance 
of those who have represented the employes. 


Mr. Whitney, speaking for the labor group, said the em- 
ployes had joined in the agreement to comply with the wishes 
of the President of the United States in the interest of national 
recovery. He said the agreement would run for one year and 
to that extent stabilized wages on American railroads and gave 
all concerned a breathing spell. 

As to consideration of wages of the lowest paid employes, 
urged by President Roosevelt, Mr. Whitney said that that would 
be handled on individual roads. 

The negotiations that resulted in the agreement were begun 
the morning of April 23, when the management and employe 
spokesmen got together in an unannounced meeting following 
what appeared to have been a breakdown of negotiations April 
21 when Coordinator Eastman, who was called back into the 
controversy on April 20 by President Roosevelt, withdrew as 
mediator because he felt that his usefulness was at an end. 
However, Mr. Eastman said he felt confident the negotiations 
would go on. After resuming direct negotiations April 23 the 
management and labor groups met the following two days and 
on the evening of April 25 had reached the basis for a settle- 
ment. Approval of the proposed agreement by the chairmen of 
the railroad labor organizations was given and at a joint meet- 
ing April 26 the final stamp of approval was put on the agree- 
ment by the representatives of each side. 

The settlement followed unsuccessful efforts of President 
Roosevelt and Coordinator Eastman to bring about an agree- 
ment, the President having urged that an agreement be reached 
continuing for at least six months from July 1 the 10 per cent 
deduction arrangement. Labor balked at settling on that basis. 

President Roosevelt brought the controversy to the fore 
again on April 20 by holding conferences with the labor repre- 
sentatives and Mr. Eastman in the morning and in the afternoon 
formally asking Mr. Eastman to effect a settlement on a basis 
suggested by him. In that request he adhered to his previously 
expressed view that the reduced railroad wages should be held 
unchanged at least until the beginning of 1935 with the under- 
standing that the increased railroad earnings indicated by an 
increase in the business of the railroads would be devoted to the 
rehabilitation of the railroads through performance of deferred 
maintenance, better service, and additional employment espe- 
cially among, in President Roosevelt’s phrase, “the men at the 
botton of the heap.” 

Mr. Eastman renewed the negotiations without delay with 
the result as before indicated. Hostility of the labor executives 
to the President’s suggestion was disclosed almost as soon as 
the President’s letter asking Mr. Eastman to renew the negotia- 
tions was made public. The outcome was not a surprise to the 
mediator. As soon as he had completed his round of interviews 
of the parties he announced his withdrawal because, as he saw 
it, his usefulness had ended by reason of the attitude of the 
parties. 

Cabinet Committee to Investigate 


At the time the President announced his basis of settlement, 
contained in a letter addressed, as the White House announce- 
ment said, to “Commissioner” Eastman, it was announced at 
the White House that President Roosevelt had, as a result of a 
general talk in the cabinet meeting on April 20 about the rail- 
road situation, designated the Secretary of Commerce, Roper, 
the Secretary of Labor, Perkins, and the Attorney General, 
Cummings, a committee to study railroad conditions, especially 
that caused by the capital structure of the railroads with a 
view to suggesting a simple method for the reorganization of 
that capital structure to the end that the burden of fixed charges 
would be lightened, the continual threat of receiverships would 
be removed and the use of “government control” as the alterna- 
tive for the present situation would not be thought of. 

There was no admitted connection between the two moves. 
However, inasmuch as railroad labor leaders as well as others, 
had talked about the burden of heavy fixed charges on the rail- 
roads, connection between the two was assumed. 

In the manner indicated President Roosevelt, after thinking 
about the wage controversy while on his fishing vacation in 
southern waters, handed back to Mr. Eastman the problem of 
composing the wage dispute, while passing to the cabinet com- 
mittee the capital structure question. 

As in former communications on the wage question, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt brought forward the railroad employes and 
former employes “at the bottom of the heap.” His thought was 
that the men now at work, by consenting to a continuance of 
the present wage level, that is, 10 per cent off the basic wages 
in effect prior to that reduction, would make it possible for the 
railroads to afford more employment through the rehabilitation 
of their properties by bringing up maintenance somewhat, so 
that some who are not getting anything now would get some- 
thing. It was his contention that it was not the 10 per cent 
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cut that was hurting railroad labor so much as the unemploy. 
ment caused by the drastic economies the railroads had had to 
exercise by reason of the low volume of business, due in part 
to competition of other agencies of transportation. 

The whole subject of wages was discussed by the President 
with the railroad labor leaders and Mr. Eastman on April 20. {It 
was understood that the President made known at that time 
what he embodied in the letter to Mr. Eastman, which later jp 
the day was made public. It is understood that the labor 
leaders, in that conference, maintained the position they had 
taken, that is, for a restoration of the basic scale of wages at 
least, possibly one-half on July 1 and the other half on January 
1. Their attitude then suggested a rejection of the suggestion 
made by the President in the letter to Mr. Eastman. The letter 
in part follows: 


The question is whether the elimination, in whole or in part, on 
July 1 of the 10 per cent deduction from basic wage rates is the thing 
which their best interests demand. If it is necessary to choose be. 
tween some measure of relief from furloughs, part-time work, de. 
motions, and low minimum pay and the elimination, in whole or jn 
part, of the wage deduction, the choice should certainly favor the first 
of these alternatives. The traffic and earnings of the railroads are 
improving, but they are still below the 1931 level, a very large amount 
of deferred maintenance exists, and maintenance expenditures are 
still on a subnormal basis. I cannot avoid the conclusion that during 
the remainder of this year, it is very important that increased earn- 
ings should be used in the rehabilitation of the properties and in pro- 
viding such added and improved service as the increased traffic may 
demand. This will not only decrease part-time employment but it wil] 
add materially to the total number of men employed. An increase in 
wages will help men now at work, but it will be of considerably less 
advantage to the employes as a whole, and it will also operate to de- 
fer the rehabilitation of the properties and the provision of good 
service which are essential to the good health of the railroad indus- 
try. The employes are part of the railroad industry and are tied to its 
future. It is essential that the railroads should be able to meet effec- 
tively the severe competition by which they are now faced, and in- 
ability to do this will inevitably react on the men. The railroads need 
the next few months to put their houses in order for this purpose. . . 

I shall be glad, therefore, if you will undertake to effect a settle- 
ment between the employes and the managements along these lines. 
In that connection, however, I desire to emphasize three things: 

(1) Everything practicable should be done to see to it that in- 
creased earnings of the carriers during the period of the extension are 
used to help the more unfortunate employes who have suffered from 
unreasonably low minimum pay, furloughs, part time, and demo- 

(2) Provision should be made, so far as practicable, to avoid the 
renewal of the controversy next August or at any other time during 
the period of the extension. . . 

(3) Negotiations should be brought to an end, one way or the 
other, without delay, so that if a present settlement should prove im- 
possible, which I sincerely trust will not be the case, there will be op- 
portunity _for a thorough investigation by a fact-finding commission 
prior to daly 1... 


National Policy on Financial Structure 


Formulation of a national policy with respect to the financial 
structure of the railroads is the duty President Roosevelt laid 
upon the committee composed of Secretaries Roper and Perkins 
and Attorney General Cummings. It is understood the President 
believes a plan for the reorganization of capital structure can 
be worked out and presented for consideration some time in the 
summer. 

The primary thought is said to be the conversion of a con- 
siderable amount of the bonds now outstanding into capital 
stock. Such conversion would take off the backs of the railroad 
companies the burden of providing large interest payments twice 
a year. The fact that holders of bonds might be averse to trad- 
ing them for certificates of capital stock, it is said, is recognized. 
Nevertheless it is said to be the President’s thought that a 
plan of that sort could be made, and made to work. It is said 
to be his thought that ff must be made to work so as to shut 
out the alternative of “government control.” The word “con- 
trol” is the one that is said to be in the President’s mind and not 
“ownership,” although control and ownership are frequently used 
as synonyms in discussions concerning the railroads. 

A century of threat of receiverships for railroads on account 
of the burden of fixed charges, it is known, causes the President 
to think about the rearrangement of the capital structure so as 
to cut down the fixed charges. In the view of the man in the 
White House many of the so-called bonds are no more than 
debentures, that is, promises to pay, if and when the money to 
pay is earned. It is said he recognizes that reorganization of 
capital structures, under present methods, can be achieved only 
in two ways—unanimous consent of those concerned, an impos- 
sible method, and receivership or its equivalent. 

According to the Roosevelt view it is a question whether 4 
“bad guess” that four tracks would be needed when experience 
had shown that two would have been enough, should thereafter 
be allowed to be a burden on the company, in the form of fixed 
charges. The Roosevelt thought is said to be that the burden 
should be placed upon the shoulders of stockholders. It is the 
view of the President that stockholders should bear the burden 
of tracks and equipment provided in accordance with “bad 
guesses” as to needs. That could be accomplished by convert- 
ing the holders of bonds issued to procure the money for such 
structures and equipment provided in accordance with bad 
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guesses as to future needs, into stockholders. The latter would 
be entitled to return upon their investment if and when earned 
while holders of bonds are entitled to interest on their invest- 
ments at stated times, or, in the alternative, possession of the 
property or to a judicial sale for the recovery of the money lent. 

The situation, in the Roosevelt view, is so bad, on account 
of the burden of fixed charges that reorganization of the capital 
structure is the only way to keep the alternative of government 
control, which the President does not favor, out of consideration. 


Unsympathetic to Consolidations 


A suggestion that broad consolidations, such, for instance, 
as laid down in the Prince plan, might be the answer to the prob- 
lem in hand brings the answer from those who know the Roose- 
velt idea that no consolidation takes account of the human ele- 
ment. Op the contrary consolidations bring only reductions in 
the working force and are thereby made attractive to those who 
have their money invested in properties that do not now pay 
anything or make only a small return on the investment. Con- 
solidations do not commend themselves either to the labor lead- 
ers who have been talking about the burden of fixed charges and 
the unwillingness of bondholders to take their share of the de- 
pression, or to President Roosevelt. Continuance of the present 
10 per cent cut in railroad wages is advocated by him as one 
method of spreading employment by allowing the railroads to 
keep increased earnings on condition that they increase em- 
ployment by rehabilitating their properties. 

In behalf of railroad management, the Railway Conference 
Committee of Managers, gave out the following: 


The efforts of Federal Coordinator Eastman to compose the rail- 
road wage situation failed because the representatives of the employes 
refused to continue the ten per cent deduction in pay checks of em- 
ployes after July 1, 1934, although the President -of the United States 
repeatedly urged such continuance, That deduction arrangement was 
first agreed upon on the basis of 1931 railroad operations, when the 
railroads had a net income of $135,000,000. In 1932 and 19383 the rail- 
roads as a whole operated at a deficit. While traffic has increased 
in the past few months, on no basis of comparison does it equal 
1931. More railroad mileage is in receivership or bankruptcy than 
ever before in railroad history. The government itself has found it 
necessary to loan the railroads more than half a billion dollars. 


From time to time our efforts to reduce basic rates of pay to 
what we consider a proper level have been postponed by extending 
the ten per cent deduction arrangement. Facing an automatic ter- 
mination of the ten per cent deduction on July 1, 1934, which would 
restore the peak wage rates of 1929, we served notice of a fifteen 
per cent reduction in basic rates. This we did because we believed 
we could justify the resulting wage rates, and also because we con- 
sidered it essential to the railroad industry, including the best in- 
terests of railroad employes who must gain or suffer along with 
the industry as a whole. 


_ The President has declared that conditions are not yet suffi- 
ciently stable to permit a wise determination of what wages should 
be for the future and has requested the avoidance of wage contro- 
versy at this time. In lieu thereof he requested an extension of the 
present agreement providing for a deduction of ten per cent from 
pay checks for at least six months after July 1, 1934. He also re- 
quested consideration of the compensation of certain of the lower 
paid railroad employes. 


The Conference Committee of Managers expressed its willing- 
ness to subordinate its effort to secure a reduction of fifteen per cent 
in basic rates to the request of the President that a wage controversy 
should not be precipitated now. It also offered to provide a method 
of adjusting the compensation of the lower paid men referred to in 
the President’s second letter. We were willing to do this with a 
profound hope that a continuation of national recovery should be 
such as to justify this action. The President’s proposals have been 
repeatedly rejected by the representatives of the employes. 

In this connection they have referred to certain increases in 
wages that have been recently made in certain industries. In gen- 
eral these industries had reduced wage rates much more than ten 
per cent. The railroads were among the last, if not the last of all 
large employers, to obtain the benefits of even the ten per cent 
deduction. 

The public should also bear in mind that railroads face a sit- 
uation radically different from industry. When there is a great 
slump in business, industry can adjust its operations or discontinue 
entirely. The railroads do not have the opportunity which unreg- 
ulated business enjoys of increasing prices to meet increased costs. 
Increases in railroad rates can be secured, if at all, only after ex- 
tended hearings, and if such rates are too high they would result 
in the transfer of additional tonnage and passengers to other forms 
of transportation, which is certainly not in the interest of either 
the railroads or railroad employes. 

Throughout the agricultural industry, which is so 
pendent upon the railroads for transportation, reductions in indi- 
vidual earning power were undoubtedly the most severe of all and 
ioteration of earning power has by no means reached its former 
. On Canadian Railways a deduction of fifteen per cent is now 
in effect and will continue until November 1, 1934, when it becomes 
ten per cent with no automatic expiration of that amount of deduc- 
tion, and this in spite of the fact that the basic wage rates on 
Canadian Railways, from which these deductions are made, are gen- 
erally lower than in the United States. 

Railroad earnings in the United States are better than in the 
first part of 1933, but the gross earnings in January and February 
of this year are $30,000,000 less than for the first two months of 1932, 
which in turn were far below 1931 on the basis of which year the 
deduction was first agreed upon. While it is impossible to make 
definite commitments, it is a fact that as earnings improve expendi- 
tures for wages and materials will increase with direct benefits to 
the employes and other industries. If the ten per cent deduction be 
not continued for the remainder of the year, such expenditures will 
of necessity have to be drastically reduced in substantial amounts. 
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In these circumstances, if a wage controversy be now precipitated 
upon the country we direct attention to the fact that it results from 
the refusal of the employes to accept the extension pressed upon 
them and us by the President, and upon the basis of which the Fed- 
eral Coordinator or Transportation has attempted to compose the 
immediate situation. 


Whitney Statement 


“Those representing the interests of the railroads in this 
wage controversy should realize that the ‘holier than thou’ atti- 
tude is not conducive to friendly negotiation or peaceful settle- 
ment of differences,” said A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, in a statement defending 
the refusal of railroad labor to agree to a continuation of the 
present 10 per cent deduction arrangement, 

“The employes did not start this controversy. It is the 
railroads that are discontented with present agreements... 
The railroads have repeatedly tried in vain we think to mislead 
the public into the belief that the employes are solely responsi- 
ble for this controversy and that the railroads have graciously 
carried out every wish of the President of the United States.” 

Mr. Whitney said President Roosevelt had condemned low 
wages paid in the railroad industry, the reference being to the 
lowest paid railroad employes. 

“For many years railroad employes have urged upon the 
public the fact, now recognized by the President of the United 
States, that unwise financial policies and capitalization, not 
wage rates, are responsible for railroad problems,” said he. 

“The railroads have never suggested that basic wage rates 
in this industry were too high. The federal coordinator of trans- 
portation has repeatedly emphasized that he did not represent 
that rail wages were too high, but, on the contrary, that they 
might even be too low. The President of the United States never 
has asserted that basic rail wage rates were too high, but, on 
the contrary, has called public attention to the disgracefully 
low wages that are paid in this industry.... 

“In the face of wide agreement on and the undenied fact 
that basic rail wage rates are not too high, rail employes are 
driven into the corner and forced to fight in order to obtain 
just and fair basic wage rates. The federal coordinator of 
transportation says an extension of the wage deduction agree- 
ment is being asked because it is desired at this time that a con- 
troversy be postponed, not that it is right and just that employes 
should longer be denied restoration of their basic rates. 

“Compromising with right may, for a time, postpone a con- 
troversy, but it will never settle it. On the contrary, it merely 
aggravates a situation which might soon heal itself if there was 
displayed sufficient courage to refuse to compromise with right 
and just principles.” : 

Mr. Whitney said the employes were being asked to con- 
tinue to surrender one-tenth of their small wages to “rehabili- 
tate” the railroads and the security owners, “the latter of which 
collected $22,000,000 more in interest in 1933 than in the pros- 
perous year of 1929.” He compared net railway operating in- 
come figures with net income figures of the railroads, the latter 
showing substantial deficits, and asserted that the former showed 
the railroads were earning substantial profits. 

“Railroad labor,” continued he, “takes the view that human- 
ity must not pause and wait upon profits on a plea of inability 
to pay, especially where it is desired to extract full returns on 
an unwisely capitalized industry. Society cannot tolerate the 
plea of incapacity to pay just wages. . 

“The administration’s program comprehends shorter hours 
and higher wages. Practically every large industry throughout 
the nation has gone along with this program. Congress has au- 
thorized the return of 10 per cent of the deduction taken from 
the pay of federal employes, whose average annual basic rates 
of pay will be $250 per year more than the average wage of 
railway employes even with their 10 per cent deduction re- 
tored.... 

“The railroads have even contended that the rising costs 
under NRA have increased their operating costs and that these 
suffering employes should therefore, make a contribution from 
their small wages. Surely our railroad and financial leaders are 
not so ignorant of conditions as to assume that the increased 
costs due to devaluation of the dollar and NRA do not also reach 
into the pockets and the homes of workingmen.” 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 1008. Southern Pacific Co. et al., 45 Val. Rep. 1-783. 
By division 1. Final value for rate making purposes of property of 
the Southern Pacific Co., owned and used for common carrier pur- 
poses, found to be $107,030,000; of property owned but not used, $10,- 
oa. asti and of property used but not owned, $399,721,330, as of June 

Valuation No. 387 et al., Illinois Central Railroad Co. et al., 46 
Val. Rep. 1-479. By division 1. Total final value for rate-making 
purposes of the properties of the various carriers embraced in this 
proceeding and used by the respective carriers for common carrier pur- 
poses, found to be $389,486,267, including $4,363,629 for working capital, 
= of une 1915, except for the Kentucky Midland, which is as of 
une 30, . 
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Valuation No. 1194. Muskegon Railway & Navigation Co., 45 Val. 
Rep. 797-812. By division 1. Final value for rate-making purposes of 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found to be 
tear and of property used but not owned, $37,707, as of December 
31, 1927. 

Valuation No. 1182. Collins & Glennville Railroad Co., 45 Val. Rep. 
784-96. By division 1. Final value for rate-making purposes of prop- 
erty owned and used for common carrier purposes found _ to be $185,- 
000 and of property used but not owned, $8,500, as of December 31, 
1928 


Valuation No. 1171. Winston-Salem Terminal Co., 45 Val. Rep. 
823-31. By division 1. Final value for rate-making purposes of prop- 
erty owned and used for common carrier purposes found to be $740,- 
000 as of December 31, 1928. 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although nominally a hearing on a purely technical ques- 
tion, that of the Commission waiving requirements of the sixth 
and fourth sections of the act and its tariff publishing rules so 
as to enable southern railroads to continue their experiment 
with reduced passenger fares, the proceeding begun April 23 
before division 2 in Ex Parte No. 114, passenger fares in the 
South and west, gave a distinct indication, it is believed, that 
the Commission intends to convert it into a general inquiry 
into passenger fares. It was supposed to be in a nature of a 
suspension board hearing which is seldom other than informal. 
Witnesses were sworn and a stenographic record was made. Com- 
missioner Aitchison, presiding, said the record was being made 
so that it might be used, if desired, in a formal proceeding. 

An unusually large number of railroad passenger officers, 
bus operators and attorneys representing the competing in- 
terests appeared at the initial hearing, Ivan Bowen entering a 
formal appearance as counsel for the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators. Sol A. Rosenblatt, division administrator, 
appeared for the NRA. He made a statement on behalf of the 
NRA pointing out that that part of the government had under- 
taken to stabilize the motor bus industry by means of a code 
which he said had increased the costs of bus operators about 
$15,000,000 a year and increased employment about 12,600. The 
object of the NRA, he said, was to bring about fair competition 
among the bus operators themselves and between the busses and 
the railroads. Outlining the agreement made at the conference 
at New Orleans between the southern railroads other than the 
Southern Railway on the one hand and the bus interests on 
the other, Mr. Rosenblatt asked that great importance be at- 
tached to that as a step toward the establishment of fair compe- 
tition and the elimination of cutthroat competition among the 
busses and between the busses and the railroads. His view was 
that that was a step in that direction and he asked the privilege 
of filing a brief on the subject. Mr. Aitchison said he might file 
a brief on the record as made in these proceedings. 


When Henry Thurtell, attorney for the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Louisville & Nashville and other southern railroads, the 
ones that favor a basic coach fare of two cents a mile and oppose 
the 1.5 cent fare basis that the Southern wishes to continue, 
presented C. E. Rhodes, the chairman of the Southeastern Pas- 
senger Association, Commissioner Aitchison, stating that Mr. 
Rhodes had what appeared to be prepared testimony, that is 
testimony written out in question and answer form, said he was 
not going to allow Mr. Rhodes to read it. He said that reading 
questions and answers would be an idle ceremony. He wanted 
the witness to speak his testimony out of his head. Mr. Rhodes 
explained the technical fourth section situation. 


Answering a question by Mr. Aitchison the witness admitted 
that the failure of the carriers to line up passenger fares in 
accordance with the aggregate of intermediates part of the fourth 
section resulted in discriminations between passengers who 
knew about buying combinations of the separate fares and those 
who did not. Mr. Rhodes said that if given relief for a few 
months, as requested, they could remove the fourth section 
departures. 

W. A. Russell, passenger traffic manager of the Louisville & 
Nashville, who was also advised to speak his testimony, said 
that in his opinion a basic fare of 3.6 cents was too high. He 
estimated that the result of reduced fares was a regaining of 
a great many passengers from the private automobile and some 
from the busses. He estimated that from 20 to 25 per cent of 
the passenger business lost by the railroads went to the busses. 
He said that one cent a mile excursions had resulted in a de- 
crease in the volume of railroad business just before and after- 
ward. 

Mr. Russell said that there was a large increase in January, 
February and March of this year in comparison with the same 
months in 1933 but he said he did not attach much importance 
to them on account of conditions last year. In January there 
was an increase of 5.5 per cent in revenue and 98.3 per cent in 
volume of traffic; in February an estimated increase of 22.5 per 
cent in revenue and 130.1 per cent in volume; and in March, 49 
per cent in revenue and 174 per cent in volume. 
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A split in the group of southern railroads favoring a trija| 
period for a two-cent basic coach fare was shown in the testi. 
mony given by John W. Blount, general passenger agent of the 
Central of Georgia, J. A. Higgins, assistant general passenger 
agent of the Atlanta & West Point, and C. R. Capps, chief traffic 


officer of the Seaboard Air Line. All favored making an experi. 
ment with a two-cent basic fare. The first two favored the 
experiment for four months while Mr. Capps asked for six months 
of experiment, as agreed upon by the southern carriers, other 
than the Southern Railway, at the New Orleans conference, He 
said he felt that the railroad should carry out the agreement 
with the bus people without modification. The Seaboard Air 
Line, he said, had not been enthusiastic about the 1.5 cent basis 
but had adopted it on account of competition. He submitted 
figures showing, among other things, an increase in revenue in 
February of this year of 29.25 per cent in comparison with Febru. 
ary, 1933. 

C. McD. Davis, vice-president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
submitted many figures. He said the Atlantic Coast Line felt 
that two cents constituted too low a basis and created too great 
a spread between the three cents a mile basis of parlor and 
sleeping car passage fares. His road, he said, went along with 
the two and 1.5 cent bases because it had to do so. A large 
proportion of its passenger revenue, he said, came from interline 
business, the percentage running from 75 to 85 per cent of the 
total in a given period in the time of the experiments. Admitting 
that the winter travel of 1933-34 was greater than the winter 
travel in the season of 1932-33, Mr. Davis said he felt that a con- 
siderable share of it would have come to the railroad on higher 
fares. No railroad, he said, could maintain the proposed two- 
cent basis unless all agreed to it, either for four or six months 
on account of competition. The proposal to limit the period to 
four months, he said, was the result of agreement among the 
western lines to limit their experiment to four months, In that 
period, he said, it was hoped that a nation-wide formula could 
be agreed upon. 

The Atlantic Coast Line, Mr. Davis said, favored coach fares 
on the basis of 2.5 cents with a fare of three cents for travelers 
in parlor and sleeping cars. The witness said that the position 
of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac was the same as 
that of the Atlantic Coast Line. On cross examination, he said 
he understood that the R. F. & P. had an interest in the Grey- 
hound Line of busses between Washington, D. C., and Richmond, 
Va., but he said he did not know that that interest was repre- 
sented by 49 per cent of its stock. 

M. O. Lorenz, chief of the Commission’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, put into the record for the benefit of those concerned, 
passenger traffic traffic statistics by operating regions and se- 
lected Class I steam railroads, for January and February, 1930 
and 1934, where available. Figures for February were missing 
in more regions than were available. Those for February in 
the southern region, for instance, were not available, although 
the bulk of the testimony on the first day of the hearing per- 
tained to that region. 

Testimony for the two cent, fare for four months was given 
by J. F. Gaffney, Jr., general passenger agent of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, and John L. Bladon, passenger traffic 
manager of the Norfolk & Western. The latter said that since 
1920 the Norfolk & Western had lost practically 90 per cent of 
the passenger traffic it had in 1920 and that it favored making 
the experiment proposed to determine the possibility of regain- 
ing some of the traffic. 

In the opinion of Mr. Gaffney the program agreed upon at 
the New Orleans conference by the southern railroads, other 
than the Southern Railway, and the bus operators, was the most 
wholesome thing the railroads had ever done with regard to the 
matter under consideration. Personally, he said, he favored 
a coach fare of three cents a mile without surcharge for those 
desiring to use parlor or sleeping cars. 


J. S. Tassin, general statistician for the Southern Railway, 
presented statistics to show, among other things, that while 
the Southern’s coach business was decreasing before the de- 
pression began the Pullman business over the Southern was 
increasing in a given period. In the last month of 1933 and 
the first two months of 1934, under the 1.5 cent basis, Mr. Tassin 
said 90 per cent of the passengers to whom the Southern sold 
tickets were coach travelers. He said the revenue increased 
without increase in passenger train miles although there was 
some increase in car miles, but not much, on account of the 
necessity of putting more coaches on some trains. Many of the 
figures recited by him have heretofore appeared in the brief 
filed by the Southern in support of its fourth section applica- 
tion to the Commission for continuance of the 1.5 cent basis. 
(See Traffic World, April 14, p. 734.) 

A feeling that the 1.5 cent experiment should run for 
twelve months so as to appraise the effect of the 1.5 cent basis 
in the summer when the automobile was most intensively used, 
was expressed by F. L. Jenkins, passenger traffic manager of the 
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Southern. After twelve months he said he felt the railroad 
would be in a position to say what the rate of fare should be. 
Eighty-five per cent of the Southern’s loss of passenger traffic, 
he thought, had gone to the private automobile and only 15 
per cent to the busses. 

“This is not a passenger rate,” said Mr. Jenkins. 
highway competitive rate.” 

Several times Commissioner Aitchison commented on the 
disparity between the fare paid by coach passenger and the 
Pullman passenger. He told Mr. Jenkins he thought it was a 
vital question whether that disparity was not a discrimination 
between a Pullman and coach passenger. Mr. Jenkins thought 
the railroad could carry the disparity. Thereupon Mr. Aitchi- 
son said that the one-fortieth of the total number of passengers, 
the ones who rode in Pullmans, paid in about one-sixth of the 
revenue, adding that obviously there could be no justification for 
the disparity based on the cost of service. 

“We are not trying to do it,” said H. L. Walker, commerce 
counsel of the Southern. “We have said that this is a highway 
competitive rate.” 

Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. Jenkins if he thought the 
southern roads other than the Southern Railway should be com- 
pelled to go upon the 1.5 cent basis against their judgment. 
Mr. Jenkins said he did because he said he could not see any 
way by which the railroads could be kept upon two bases of 
fares. He added that he would be satisfied if some way could 
be found whereby the busses could retain the 15 per cent of 
passenger traffic taken from the railroads and allow the railroads 
to compete for the 85 per cent. Mr. Jenkins said he would be 
back in six months, if permitted to continue the 1.5 cent basis, 
prepared to say what permanent fourth section relief should be 
granted to the Southern Railway. 

Answering a question by Ivan Bowen, Mr. Jenkins said he 
deemed the 1.5 cent rate compensatory, under present condi- 
tions, in the sense that if he could fill an otherwise empty coach 
which he was compelled to operate and get some revenue from it. 

E. N. Aiken, assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Southern, in answer to questions by Commissioner Aitchison 
and Assistant Director Pitt, made an explanation of the techni- 
calities of the relief desired and explained how the Southern 
Railway now avoided fourth section departures on some inter- 
territorial traffic. 

A. F. White, assistant to the director of the section of trans- 
portation of Coordinator Eastman’s organization, submitted an 
exhibit, drawn from answers to questionnaires sent by Mr. East- 
man to bus lines, showing by index numbers the trend of pas- 
senger bus service, traffic revenues and expenses for selected 
months of 1933 and 1934 in comparison with the average of the 
same months in the three preceding years. 

Another exhibit with respect to the railroads was a compari- 
son of passenger train service, traffic, revenues and expenses, 
October, 1933, with October, 1932. 

The exhibit with regard to busses covered about 100 lines 
out of a total of about 1,200. Mr. White, however, said that the 
—— was made from the returns made by the 100 largest 
ines. 

Arthur M. Hill, president of the Atlantic Greyhound Lines 
and president of the National Association of Motor Bus Opera- 
tors, the next witness, said he had applied the index numbers 
in southeastern territory to the actual figures and that his 
result was a showing of an increase in bus traffic in October, 
1933, over October, 1932, of 26.6 per cent, an increase of 4.4 
per cent in bus revenue and an increase of 13.4 per cent in bus 
expense. 

Mr. Hill said that ever since the Supreme Court had decided 
the Bush case, in 1925, by saying that the fact that Congress had 
not regulated interstate bus traffic did not give the states con- 
trol over such traffic, had been asking Congress, without result, 
for regulatory legislation. He said the next move for the regula- 
tion of busses was made under the national industrial recovery 
act when the bus industry asked for a code which became effec- 
tive October 31, 1933, just about the time the southern railroads 
were cutting the passenger fares. As a result of the conference 
between the bus interests and the southern railroads, other than 
the Southern, Mr. Hill said amendments to the bus code were 
under consideration that were intended to provide for minimum 
fares, throughout the country, Mr. Hill added in answer to a 
question by J. R. Bell, attorney for the Southern Pacific. 

Waiving argument by brief or orally, the railroad applicants 
completed presentation April 25 of testimony in behalf of a 
continuance of fourth section relief to cover their reduced pas- 
senger fare experiments. After it was agreed that there should 
be no briefs Commissioner Aitchison told those assembled that 
if they had desired to argue the matter, the entire Commission 
would have been ready to devote the whole of the following 
day to a discussion of the subject. 

F. R. Bell, an assistant deputy administrator of the NRA, 
after it had been agreed that there should be no briefs, brought 
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up the fact that the NRA had asked to submit something on 
the subject. Commissioner Aitchison said that if the NRA de- 
sired to say something on the subject it would have to get what 
it desired to say before the Commission before the decision 
was made, but he did not set a time limit on submission of its 
views. A copy of the conditional agreement between some of 
the southern railroads and the bus people made at the New 
Orleans conference was made a part of the record. 

In behalf of eastern trunk lines, C. L. Hunter said their ap- 
plication for continuance of the relief was necessary to pre- 
serve the integrity of the eastern fare structure while rail- 
road executives were continuing their consideration of the 
matter with a view to having a nation-wide formula about pas- 
senger fares. In normal times, he said, the eastern roads had 
the lowest fares in the country. Now, however, he said, the 
situation was reversed. 

Commissioner Aitchison had Mr. Hunter admit that pas- 
sengers who knew about the situation, traveling from Detroit 
to St. Louis over the Wabash via Danville, Ill., could save more 
than a doller by buying a combination on Danville while the 
passengers who did not know the situation would have to pay 
the higher fare. Mr. Hunter explained that using the Danville 
combination would cause an unwarranted economic loss to the 
eastern railroads because Danville was not a real gateway be- 
tween western and eastern carriers, but merely a point on a 
railroad with trackage in both territories. The regular gateways 
between the east and the west, he said, were Chicago and St. 
Louis, and the combinations on those points were the bases for 
the interline fares. Mr. Hunter explained that the eastern fare 
structure was already much dislocated by the fact that Pull- 
man passage fares had had to be based on Washington, D. C., 
on account of the reduced basis in southeastern territory. 

Western railroads, it was shown by the testimony of Harry 
G. Taylor, chairman of the Western Association of Railway 
Executives and H. W. Siddall, chairman of the transcontinental 
and western passenger associations, lost money on their experi- 
mental fares on the two cents a mile basis, but were neverthe- 
less of the opinion that the experiment should be continued for 
four months. The loss, as shown by an exhibit put in by Mr. Sid- 
dall, in December, 1933, and the first three months of this year 
was $835,543, in comparison with the like period of the preced- 
ing years. 

Comment from Commissioner Aitchison to the effect that 
a four-month period would place pressure on the Commission 
Was answered by Mr. Taylor, who said that the four months’ 
period was a compromise between lines that wanted no ccn- 
tinuance and those which thought there should be a further 
experiment. In part, Mr. Taylor said: 


These reductions are frankly experimental. No one knows yet 
just what the results will be, and there are still many shades of 
opinion as to proper rate level, its probable effect upon traffic and 
revenue, and the desirable length of further experiment. There is, 
however, substantial unanimity in the west that an experiment of this 
sort is desirable in the interest of the public as well as of the rail- 
roads and that it should be continued for some period beyond the six 
months originally authorized. On the whole it is the prevailing view 
that the carriers have received more gross revenue, and probably more 
net revenue, from their passenger service than they would if they had 
retained in effect the fares applicable prior to December 1, 1933. Cer- 
tainly they have carried more passengers. 


To permit continuance from June 1, 1934, to September 30, 
1934, of reduced passenger fares carriers have asked the Com- 
mission to modify its orders in No. 11703, in the matter of intra- 
state rates within the state of Illinois; No. 11762, in the matter 
of intrastate fares of the Michigan Central and other carriers 
in the state of Michigan; No. 11763, in the matter of intrastate 
passenger fares on the lines of the Chicago & North Western and 
other carriers between points in state of Wisconsin, and No. 
12214, surcharges for transportation of passengers in sleeping 
or parlor cars between points in the state of Alabama. 

The Commission has assigned ex parte 114, passenger fares 
in the south and west, for oral argument on April 30 at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in so far as it affects the applications of carriers in 
southern territory. Members of division 2, who heard the testi- 
mony, were satisfied to forego arguments when attorneys in 
charge of the case said that they did not desire to file briefs. 
Other members of the Commission, however, thought it desirable 
to have arguments for the benefit of those who had not heard the 
testimony and would not have opportunity to read, in full, the 
voluminous testimony. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10452. J. M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, trustees, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., debtor, ask authority to abandon 
1,300 feet of track at Ontario, Okla., near the abandoned smelter of 
the Ontario Smelting Co. ; es 

Finance No. 10455. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co. asks authority to abandon Pine Creek branch, between Pine Creek 
and Heim, Ida., 2.36 miles. The line was built to serve mining opera- 
tions that are no longer functioning with the exception of one property 
from which ore is handled by aerial tramways. 
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authority to abandon the so-called Blodgett branch extending from 
McLain to Piave, Miss., a distance of 25.35 miles. The branch was 
built to tap a timber belt. The timber has been cut out. 

Finance No. 10451. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Co. 
asks authority to pledge not exceeding $462,000 of prior lien bonds 
as security for not exceeding $86,000 of short term notes payable to 
the order of the Railroad Credit Corporation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. 
grouped therewith. 
record as made. 


No. 26035, Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association vs. G & 
S. I. et al., and No. 18761, Galveston Cotton Exchange & Board of 
Trade et al. vs. A. & V. et al. Proceedings reopened for further hear- 
ing for purpose of determining to whom overcharges in question 
should be paid, and order in No. 18761, of October 10, 1933, is vacated 
and set aside in so far as it awards reparation to H. Kempner and 
H. Nussbaum. 


No. 26345, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. vs. Abilene & Southern 
et al. The Louisville Board of Trade has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 26448, Alabama Mining Institute vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
The Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 26461, Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Association et al. vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. Illinois Commerce Commission permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 19886, Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. et al. 
The East Ohio Sewer Pipe Co., the Kaul Clay Manufacturing Co., the 
Peerless Clay Manufacturing Co., the Stratton Fire Clay Co., and 
Union Clay Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 12358, Texas Livestock Shippers’ Protective League et al. 
vs. Director General of Railroads, as agent, A. & §. et al., and cases 
grouped therewith. Order further modified to permit defendants to 
establish rates, regulations and practices required by said order by not 
less than 15 days’ notice in lieu of 30 days. 


No. 17000, part 13, Salt, Rate structure investigation. 
date of order postponed to September 1, 1934. 


& M. et al., and cases 
Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on the 


Effective 


No. 26281, A. N. Christenson et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 
No. 26389, Weyl-Zuckerman & Co. vs. A. T. & N. et al. The 


Farr Co., The Greeley Mercantile Co., Mountain States Distributors, 
The I. Rothchild Produce Co. and Ray Mathews, permitted to 
intervene, 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 8, rate structure investigation, cottonseed, its prod- 
ucts and related articles. Defendants and respondents comprising 
common carriers in southern territory, parties hereto, ask for further 
postponement beyond present effective date of order herein, namely, 
June 1, 1934, for such period and to such time as the Commission 
may deem proper in the premises. 

No. 19853, Artesia Alfalfa Growers’ Association et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Defandants ask the Commission to correct its order 
dated June 13, 1932, which order authorized and directed defendants 
to pay complainants certain specific amounts as reparation on car- 
load shipments of coal from various origins in Colorado to destinations 
in New Mexico. 

No. 24731, Hanna Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complain- 
ants asks for reopening with leave to submit additional evidence. 

No. 25063, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reconsideration of the conclusions made by division 
5 in its decision of March 10, 1934, relating to reparation on cars of 
canned goods shipped from Watertown, Winsted and Cokato, Minn., 
to central territory which moved locally to Minneapolis, thence beyond 
connection with the C. G. W. 

No. 25566, intrastate rates on bituminous coal within the state of 
Ohio, No. 25656, H. W. Showalter, receiver, Continental Coal Co. et al. 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 25670, Robert C. Hill, Frank R. Lyon 
and Howell Fisher, domiciliary receivers of the Consolidated Coal Co. 
et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Defendant and intervening carrier, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia, in complaints 25656 and 25670, ask fur- 
ther hearing before final submission. 

No. 25569, Alabama Grocery Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask for reopening and reconsideration of this case by 
entire Commission on record as made. 

No. 25899, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainants ask reopening and reconsideration on record as made, 
and modification of report dated January 17, 1934, herein. 

No. 24834, The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. I. C. et al. Complainant 
asks dismissal of the supplemental petition of defendants lines, L. & 
A., C. R. I. & P., and M. P., for reopening, vacation of orders, and 
consideration by entire Commission herein. 

Nos. 6672, 26339 and 26380, application of Illinois Central Railroad 
Company et al. The Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., have filed a 
motion to reverse the ruling of the examiner excluding certain ex- 
tracts from the report of the Federal Coordinator of Railroads, dated 
ge Rags 1934, as offered in evidence in this proceeding on March 

No. 17000, Part 8, cottonseed, its products and related articles. 
The carriers operating in Southwestern, Western Trunk Line, Official 
Classification, Illinois Freight Association, Texas-Louisiana Tariff 
Bureau, and Trans-Continental Freight Bureau territories ask for 
further postponement of the &ffective date of the Commission’s order. 

1. & S. 3879, import wood pulp, Boston, etc., to the West. The 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the City of Boston, the Boston 
Port Authority, the Foreign Commerce Club., Inc., and the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce have filed an 
amended petition for rehearing and reconsideration, for oral argu- 
ment before the entire Commission, and for a sixty-day extension of 
the Commission’s order. 

Nos. 25656 and 25670, intrastate rates on bituminous coal within 
the state of Ohio. Robert C. Hill et al., receivers of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. et al., complainants in No. 25670, and interveners in 
No. 25656, ask for further hearing before final submission to the 
Commission. 

No. 15007, Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. A. 
Cc. & I. et al., and related cases, Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925. B. & 
O., B. & L. E., Erie, Monongahela, N. Y. C., Pennsylvania, P. & L. E., 
P. & W. V., and W. M., defendants, ask for clarification of Commis- 
sion’s report dated February 20, 1934. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 14080, 15321 and 15516, Sugar 
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from California to certain points in W. T. L. territory. Applicant rajj 
lines ask for modification of minimum rate provision of order. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 10406, authorizing the New York 
Central R. R. Co. (1) to issue $59,911,100 of 10-year 6 per cent con- 
vertible secured bonds, $48,000,000 of 4 per cent consolidation mort- 
gage bonds, series C, $6,000,000 of 344 per cent gold mortgage bonds, 
6,490,374.9 shares no par capital stock, and not exceeding $52,500,000 
of promissory notes, the convertible secured bonds to be sold at par, 
the other bonds to be pledged as part of the collateral security for the 
convertible secured bonds, 4,992,597 2/5 shares of the capital stock to 
be exchanged share for share for like number of issued and out- 
standing shares having par value, not exceeding 1,497,777% shares to 
be issued in conversion of the convertible secured bonds, and the 
promissory notes to be disposed of at their face value; (2) to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $3,205,000 of refunding and im- 
provement mortgage bonds, series D, of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company, $6,171,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds, series A, of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company, and $4,500,000 of refunding bonds of 1934 of the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad Company; said bonds to be pledged as part 
of the collateral security for the convertible secured bonds; and (3) 
to pledge as part of the collateral security for the convertible se- 
cured bonds $7,500,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, 
series C, of the applicant, and as collateral security for the promis- 
sory notes all or any part of $175,000,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgaged bonds, series C, of the applicant, and all or any part 
of any of the other bonds authorized to be issued, or in respect of 
which obligation and liability are authorized to be assumed, approved, 

Report and Order in F. D. No. 10410, granting authority to the 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company to issue not exceeding 
$7,725,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds, series E, and to 
pledge and repledge them from time to time, together with $4,190,000 
of general-mortgage bonds, and $8,228,000 of series C, $2,044,000 of 
series D, and $1,855,000 of series E, first and refunding mortgage 
bonds as collateral security for short-term notes, approved. 

Report and Order in F. D. No. 10334, authorizing the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company (1) to assume obli- 
gation and liability as lessee and guarantor in respect of not exceeding 
$1,716,000 of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad equip- 
ment-trust, series M, 4 per cent certificates; and (2) to pledge, as 
collateral security for the guaranty of such certificates, $258,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A, approved. 

Report and Order in F. D. 10290, authorizing the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford R. R. Co. to issue $4,800,000 of 4 per cent regis- 
tered serial collateral notes payable to the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istrator of Public Works, to aid in financing certain maintenance, 
approved. ; 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10292, permitting the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company and its trustees to abandon part of 
a branch line of railroad in Dade and Lawrence counties, Mo., ap- 


proved. 
UTILITY RATE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Johnson bill, S. 752, relating to appeals to the courts 
from state commission rate orders, was scheduled for considera- 
tion in the House under a special rule approved by the commit- 
tee on rules. As the bill passed the Senate it would deprive 
the United States district courts of jurisdiction to enjoin state 
commission rate orders, leaving parties wishing to contest such 
orders to do so in the state courts, with right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. A substitute for the Senate 
bill has been proposed in the House, This substitute, which is 
opposed by the state commissioners, according to John E. Ben- 
ton, general solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, would preserve the jurisdiction of the 
United States district courts but would provide that in any suit 
to enjoin a state commission rate order, the hearing and deter- 
mination shall be upon the record before the Commission except 
that upon application of any party, the court may take additional 
evidence if “such party was by the board or Commission denied 
an opportunity to adduce it.” 

The proposed substitute, referred to as the Lewis bill, is 
opposed by the state commissions, according to Mr. Benton, 
for the following among other reasons: 


(1) The language of the Lewis bill permitting admission of new 
evidence in the federal court may be so construed as to allow the in- 
troduction of additional exhibits and accounting studies which a 
utility claims it was not afforded adequate opportunity to produce, 
thus compelling the public authorities to meet the same with addi- 
tional evidence. This would defeat the primary purpose of the bill, 
which is to avoid the expense and delay of a second hearing. 

(2) If the Lewis substitute shall be adopted, the utilities will deny 
the constitutional power of Congress to determine what evidence shall 
be admitted in cases in which the courts have jurisdiction, and if this 
contention shall be sustained, the purpose of the legislation will be 
defeated. 

(3) The Lewis substitute attaches no presumption of reasonable- 
ness to the findings of fact made by state commissions. Most of the 
state laws attach such presumption to commission findings when 
commission orders are under review in state courts. The Congress also 
has established like presumptions which apply when rate orders of 
federal rate making agencies are under review in the federal courts. 
The Lewis substitute, accordingly, would operate to denrive state com- 
missions of the benefit of these presumptions, which they enjoy under 
state laws, and would subject them to disadvantages from which the 
federal rate making agencies are free. 


BURLINGTON ZEPHYR IN CAPITAL 


Thousands of persons visited the Union Station in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 21, to inspect the Burlington’s streamline Diesel- 
powered Zephyr. Approximately 20,000 persons passed through 
the train while hundreds of others viewed the exterior of the 
train. The Zephyr went to New York from Washington. 
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Associated Traffic Clubs Convention 


Transportation Legislation the Subject—Addresses by Johnson, Fletcher, Keeshin, and McAuliffe 
—Government Ownership Action Put Up to Clubs—Columbus for Next Meeting— 
Membership Grows—Forty-six of Fifty-seven Clubs Represented—Large 
Registration—Committee Reports, Etc. 

(By a Staff Correspondent at Birmingham, Ala.) 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America met for its semi- 
annual convention April 24 at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., stronger in the number of member clubs than ever before 
in its twelve years of life, there being now fifty-seven of the coun- 
try’s traffic and transportation clubs, composed of both shipper 
and carrier representatives, affiliated with the national organiza- 
tion. There were about six hundred persons present at the open- 
ing session. 

The convention was called to order by Harold W. Roe, presi- 
dent of the association. The invocation was delivered by the 
Rev. Charles Clingman, rector of the Church of the Advent. 
Hugh E. Parker, president of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club, and J. M. Jones, president of the City Commis- 
sion of Birmingham, delivered welcoming addresses. Mr. Jones 
referred to the Birmingham club as the livest organization in 
the city. : 

President Roe, in responding to the welcome, said: 


Our timely discussion of the general subject, ‘Transportation 
Legislation,’”” has focused the eyes of the traffic and transportation 
interests of the nation on our meeting here in Birmingham. The op- 
portunity which is yours to listen to and take an active part in this 
discussion is a rare one and you should take full advantage of it. 
Our speakers, all of whom are nationally prominent authorities on this 
subject, have traveled long distances to present to you the views of 
those agencies of transportation which they represent. You can and 
should show your appreciation to them by attending our business ses- 
sions and taking some part in our open forum discussion. Our hosts 
have provided most generously for our entertainment, all of which you 
may partake of without missing any part of our business sessions. 
As delegates from your respective clubs you owe it to them, to this 
organization, to your employers, and to yourselves to take a very 
active interest in this meeting and to at least pay respectful atten- 
tion to our speakers and endeavor to take home with you a full and 
complete report of our proceedings. 

Legislation in some form to provide for the federal regulation of 
those agencies of transportation which are in competition with the 
railroads will be enacted into law within the not too distant future. 
Our representatives in Congress will be guided at least to some extent 
by the views of the vast army of traffic and transportation men and 
women represented by this association. 

Because of the fact that this organization is made up of repre- 
sentatives of all forms of transportation as well as industry, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to agree unanimously on any particular 
form of legislation. It seems to me, however, that we could and 
should agree on the broad principle of ‘“‘equal opportunity for all forms 
of transportation with no unfair advantages to any.’’ With this prin- 
ciple to guide us our deliberations will have much weight in the form- 
ulation of a sound national policy of fairly regulated, properly coor- 
dinated transportation agencies. We must concede, however, that in 
the process of equalizing the regulation of our various agencies some 
of them will, and properly so, lose some of their present advantages. 

The subject of government ownership and operation of our rail- 
roads will be much discussed at this meeting, and I am hopeful that 
this organization will, by some means or other, forcibly express itself 
on the subject. Mr, Eastman, in his first report, made it a very much 
alive, public issue by his pronouncement that ‘“‘theoretically and logi- 
cally government ownership is the best cure for the ills that now be- 
Set our railroads.” Our speaker on this subject is a nationally recog- 
nized authority. He has contributed much thought and an immense 
amount of study to this subject, and I am sure that he will be able 
to convince you that we must, without delay, formulate plans for a 
vigorous campaign against this impending evil, particularly in view 
of President Roosevelt’s ‘recent pronouncement on the subject. 

From the standpoint of interest alone, if for no other reason, this 
meeting of our association should be the outstanding one in our his- 
tory. The subject of regulation and government ownership is or 
should be of the utmost interest to every man and woman in the 
United States in any way identified with any agency of transporta- 
tion. It should not be necessary for me to urge you to attend all of 
our business meetings and to be on time at each of them. Our program 
is such that we must start our meetings promptly as scheduled, and 
We expect to do this. a : 

Announcements pertaining to the business of the convention 


and the entertainment of visitors were made by Fred A. Doeb- 
ber, secretary of the association, and A. S. Lucas, general chair- 
man of the local committee on arrangements, A roll call showed 
— clubs from all over the country represented by dele- 
gates. 

Address on Government Ownership 


The first formal address of the convention was made by 
Emory R. Johnson, professor of transportation and commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, on the subject of government owner- 
ship, the entire program being devoted to the general subject of 
transportation legislation. Professor Johnson spoke as follows: 


The economic problems created by the current business de- 
pression are many, and by no means the least of them is the 
present situation of the railroads and the railroad policy that 
should be followed by the public and the government. In decid- 
ing upon that policy the first and fundamental question to be 


answered by the people of the United States is whether to con- 
tinue private ownership and operation of the railroads or to 
look forward to and prepare for government ownership and opera- 
tion. The advocates of the nationalization of the railroads have 
spoken and doubtless will have more to say. 

Among such advocates is the highly-esteemed and exceptionally 
well-informed Coordinator of Transportation who, in his report 
of January 20, 1934, upon the Regulation of Railroads, expressed 
the opinion he has long held that “theoretically and logically, 
public ownership and operation [of the railroads] meets the 
known ills of the present situation better than any other remedy”; 
that it is his “belief that such ownership and operation will be 
the ultimate solution of the railroad problem.” While Mr. East- 
man is “not now prepared to resort to public ownership and 
operation .. . . for the principal reason that the country is 
not now financially in a condition to stand the strain of an acqui- 
sition of these great properties,” he believes the time will come 
when “private enterprise and capital will not be able to carry on 
successfully” and that government ownership and operation of 
American railroads will follow. 

A pessimistic note of apprehension has recently been sounded 
by Dr. Virgil Jordan, president of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, who stated in addressing a joint meeting of the 
Traffic Club of New York and the New York Board of Trade, 
March 14, 1934, that: 

“The question whether the responsibility for the development 
of the American railroad system is to rest in governmental or in 
private hands is crucial for the future of private enterprise in 
every field of economic activity in this country. Yet there is so 
little understanding of the situation and such great indifference 
towards it today that it is safe to say that by 1940, or not long 
after, our railroad system will be wholly in the hands of the 
government.” 

Present Status of the Question 


Is government ownership and operation of railroads in the 
United States only an academic question or is it actually a prac- 
tical one upon which the light of facts needs to be thrown to 
enable the public to act intelligently in shaping its future policy? 
As Mr. Eastman says, “there is now little effective support in 
public opinion for public ownership and operation of railroads 
by the United States government; but even a cursory survey of 
the present situation indicates the presence of combustible ele- 
ments that may conceivably start a fire that might develop into 
a conflagration. 

These are days of rapid expansion of the functions of govern- 
ment. The progressives are in the saddle in Washington with 
fair prospect of remaining so for several years to come. Col- 
lectivism is at least temporarily narrowing individual and cor- 
porate action and discretion with unprecedented rapidity, and it 
may be that the senators and others who are so successfully 
spreading the practice of government ownership and operation 
of hydroelectric and other public utilities will soon be urging a 
like policy as to railroads. Personally I believe we shall, ere 
many seasons have passed, slow down our political engine and 
throw it into a more conservative gear; but there are not a few 
who seem to be certain that the engine will continue in its pres- 
ent high gear. : 

Aside from the effect that the general political trends may 
have upon public thought regarding government ownership and 
operation of railroads, many persons will doubtless assume that 
the government has taken a step toward ownership and operation 
by loaning seemingly large sums to the railroads to enable them 
to meet maturing capital obligations and fixed charges, to acquire 
necessary or desirable equipment, and to carry on or complete 
important structural work. As a matter of fact these loans have 
been made to lessen somewhat the burdens of railroad employes 
and creditors, to enable private ownership of railroads to weather 
the stormy days of business depression, and thus to make the 
government assumption of railroad ownership and operation un- 
necessary. Not realizing this, or because they prefer to think 
otherwise, some people have, without giving the matter careful 
study, assumed that the present financial, traffic, and other 
difficulties of necessitous railroad companies will continue, that 
prolonged government aid will be needed, and that the result 
will be—and fortunately so—the taking over of the railroads 
by the government. 

Another,factor in the present railroad situation that cannot 
be ignored is the policy being followed by railroad labor organi- 
zations. While not advocating government ownership and opera- 
tion, organized railroad labor is seeking legislation that if enacted 
would bankrupt private railroad management and make govern- 
ment assumption of railroad transportation necessary. There is 
little immediate prospect of such legislation; but one can but 
remember how easily organized labor brought about the inser- 
tion in the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of June 16, 
1933, of provisions that have practically nullified the anticipated 
economies in railroad operation that were to be accomplished 
through the good offices or the authority of the Coordinator of 
Transportation. It may be that organized railway labor will 
conclude that the surest way to secure a six-hour day, to shorten 
the length of trains and thus increase the number of employes, 
to obtain unemployment insurance and retirement pensions for all 
employes, and to compel the acceptance of other demands will be 
to bring about the socialization of railroad transportation hy 
means of government ownership and operation. While it is 
probable that the counsels of the more conservative leaders will 
prevail against the adoption of such a policy, it is not easy to 
forget what transpired in 1919 when the leaders of railway labor 
sought to have the government purchase the railroads and make 
permanent the policy of government operation that had been 
adopted to facilitate the prosecution of the war. 
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lt may be .noted in passing that within a few years after 
their unsuccessful attempt to persuade Congress to adopt the 
Plumb plan of public ownership and operation of the railroads 
the leaders of railroad labor were glad they had been defeated. 
The prosperity that came alike to railroad management and to 
railroad labor made private ownership and operation popular. If 
the current financially sorrowful years are followed by prosperity 
for industry and transportation—as most of us hope and believe 
will take place—there will doubtless be no serious effort madé 
by railroad labor to bring about public ownership and operation. 
However, should prosperity refuse to return in good measure, or 
should it be very laggard in coming, government ownership and 
operation of railroads may easily become a live issue. 

Legislation for the further regulation of transportation 
agencies and services is due, indeed it is overdue, but that legis- 
lation will be concerned almost entirely with carriers now but 
partially and inadequately regulated, especially by the Federal 
‘government—carriers by water, highway and air—and not with 
the railroads which during the past half century have been 
brought under comprehensive ‘regulation, both by the several 
states and by the Federal government. The Emergency Trans- 
portation Act of June 16, 1933, has simplified railroad valuati 
and has substituted for the former rule of rate-making a simpler 
and more flexible one that does not impose upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the impracticable and unwise mandate of 
fixing rates with reference to the value of the carriers’ property 
instead of with regard to the economic conditions that determine 
the amount that can be and should be paid for transportation. 

The same act has also wisely brought railroad holding com- 
panies under the regulatory jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, thus giving the Commission authority over the 
financing of railroad consolidations and over the financial control 
by holding companies of such consolidations when formed. Some 
additional amendments to the interstate commerce act of minor 
importance are being considered concerning which there is appar- 
ently but little difference of opinion. The Coordinator of Trans- 
portation has announced that he will make a report with recom- 
mendations concerning amendments to existing railway labor 
laws. The necessity for additional legislation on that subject 
is not apparent, but it will be well to await Mr. Eastman’s report 
and recommendation before expressing an opinion upon the sub- 
ject. 

Arguments for Government Ownership 


What do those who regard government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads in the United States as theoretically wise and 
ultimately desirable expect will be accomplished by the adoption 
of that policy? Mr. Eastman has summarized in a few words 
the answer to this question by stating that “Public ownership 
and operation would clearly go further than any other change 
to abate the railroad ills . . .-Public credit would take the 
place of crippled private credit. Management and operation of the 
industry would be wholly united. Public regulation would largeiy 
merge with management and operation. Financial domination 
would cease.” 

The specific “railway ills” referred to in this quoted state- 
ment are the extravagant expenditures of capital mainly due to 
the competition of private railways, expenditures for the con- 


struction of branch lines and extensions, costly passenger sta- 
tions, hotels, produce terminals and warehouses. It is urged 


that these extravagances would end with government ownership 
(although just why they should is not very clear), that financial, 
managerial, and operating benefits would result, and that fhe 
ill consequences feared by the opponents of government owner- 
ship can be foreseen and forestalled. 

The contention that ill effects can be avoided places the 
advocates of government ownership and operation upon the de- 
fensive at the outset, and this explains why the dispassionate 
and well-reasoned argument of the Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion in his report of last January upon the Regulation of Railroads 
so largely resembles the pleas in confession and avoidance to 
which lawyers are at times wont to resort. The argument, quite 
naturally, starts with a reference to the fact that most countries 
of the world have public ownership and operation of railroads, 
this policy having been adopted “not as a matter of principle but 
for reasons of expediency,” some countries having been forced 
into it because private enterprise would not build, or could not 
carry on. Sometimes military considerations have been para- 
mount, or an unwillingness to rely on foreign capital, or a desire 
to use the railways for the benefit of the general business and 
industry of the country in its competition with other countries.” 
The fact that few governments have operated their railroads with 
profit or as self-supporting enterprises is considered to be unim- 
portant. There being a “variety of underlying motives, it is 
idle to measure the results (of public ownership and operation) 
by the test of earnings.” Nor is a demonstration of evil results 
of government ownership convincing, because an impressive array 
of the evils of private ownership of railroads in the United States 
may be made. 

It is further argued that conclusions against public owner- 
ship and operation of railroads are not to be drawn from the 
experience of the United States government in operating railroads 
during the World War, nor from the trials of Canada as the 
owner and operator of the Canadian National Railway System. 
Federal operation of the railroads in the United States was a 
war measure that accomplished its purpose, quotation being made 
by Mr. Eastman of the accurate statement of the late Walker D. 
Hines that “The war needs for transportation were met and rail- 
road security holders were protected from a large part, though by 
no means all, of the injurious consequences of the War.” Owner- 
ship and operation of the Canadian National Railway System was 
forced upon Canada in 1917, says Mr. Eastman, because “much 
of this mileage had been recklessly and extravagantly constructed 
in advance of the country’s needs,” and “the recommendations 
of the royal commission of 1917 for divorcement from political 
control were not followed.” 

The Coordinator of Transportation optimistically believes it 
would be possible to divorce political patronage from the railway 
personnel and service and he thinks the influence of organized 
labor wouid not be controlling. He has some apprehension that 
there is the danger of congressional log-rolling to bring about 
rate adjustments or construction programs to favor. certain 
groups or localities or to promote means of social relief. To 
safeguard against such political favoritism he would create an 
advisory council made up of members selected by business and 
other groups in the community and give the council authority 
to confer with and secure information from the trustees of the 
Corporation by which the government operates the railroads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission would also be retained 
with continued jurisdiction over the issue of certificates of public 
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convenience and necessity authorizing new construction and “also 
(over) individual rates or groups of rates.” The Coordinator 
realizes that Congress could act directly in fixing rates and 
ordering construction, but, as Congress has thus far functioned 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission in rate-making, 
he thinks it would act likewise under government ownership. |t 
is interesting to note that there is nothing said as to the Possible 
effect upon administrative efficiency of the suggested division 
of authority between two autonomous bodies having jurisdiction 
over matters of common interest. . d 

The intellectual candor: of the Coordinator is very Clearly 
shown by his doubts as to the possibility of managing the rail- 
roads of the United States effectively and efficiently as a single 
unit. “The railroad industry,’ he says, “presents very difficult 
problems of administration.” He also states that “If public own- 
ership and operation were established overnight. -&@ machine 
working smoothly at the outset could not reasonably be: ex- 
pected. .It cannot yet be said with certainty that the answer 
would ultimately be found.” The Coordinator is, however, not 
really so dubious as to the success of government ownership 
and operation as this statement would suggest. Believing that 
large benefits and economies would come from the elimination 
of competition, and in other ways, and also believing that the 
problems of labor relations would be no greater under govern- 
ment than under private ownership, he would favor the eventual 
adoption of public ownership and operation of railroads in fhe 
United States, although he does not urge present action. 

The reasons why the Coordinator does not favor present 
action are that, “There is no aggressive sentiment in favor of 
public ownership and operation”; that government acquisition of 
the railroads during the present business depression might in- 
crease their fixed charges; and that “owing to the need of deal- 
ing fairly with labor, and bringing the new organization into 
smoothly running operation, the immediate burden upon the pub- 
lic finances might be great.” In a word it would be well to wait 
for better times and until the traffic conditions of the railroads 
have improved, their competitors have been more adequately 
regulated, and the strain now being put upon the finances of the 
Federal government has been lessened. Few will question the 
wisdom of this suggestion. 


Arguments Against Government Ownership 


The foregoing is a brief, but I trust correct, summary of the 
best argument I have read in support of the policy of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of railroads in the United States, 
the policy to be adopted when normal economic conditions return. 
With at least one of the premises of the Coordinator’s argument 
there will be agreement on the part of those who are convinced 
that private ownership and operation of American railroads is 
preferable and should be continued. The conditions that brought 
about the nationalization of railroads in other countries do not 
prevail or are present in but slight measure in the United States. 
As I have said elsewhere, “government ownership and operation 
of railroads in any particular country is not a question of funda- 
mental principle but of practical wisdom and expediency.” As I 
shall presently endeavor to show, the policy of public ownership 
and operation of the railroads is not one that the United States 
must adopt. Successful private ownership and management 
presents no insuperable difficulties. It is a question of what 
policy should be adopted. 

It is well to keep in mind the magnitude of the adminis- 
trative task that the government would assume if it undertook 
to finance, operate, maintain and develop nearly a third of all 
the railway mileage in the entire world. Assuming ideal condi- 
tions of government administration with the railroads in charge 
of an executive body free from hampering interference by Con- 
gress regarding finances, operating methods, new construction, 
rate making, wages and working conditions, would a high degree 
of efficiency and economy be attained? Possibly it might be, but 
government management in this country has not yet shown itself 
to be superior to corporate management in initiative and execu- 
tive ability; and it would seem that the economical management, 
the efficient technical development, and the maintenance of the 
requisite esprit de corps of our larger railroad companies fully 
taxes the administrative and executive capacity of their direc- 
torates and officials. Grand consolidation schemes that would 
bring all the railroads into one system or into five to seven 
systems have not made much appéal to the public, one of the 
reasons being a genuine doubt as to the possibility of an efficient, 
nonwasteful, and technically progressive administration of such 
huge enterprises. It is claimed by the proponents of public own- 
ership and operation that the unification of the railroads into a 
single system, the consequent elimination of the competitive prac- 
tices of rival corporations, the substitution of government for 
corporate financing, and giving railway laborers the status of 
government employes, will so simplify the problem of adminis- 
tration as to enable the government to solve the problem fully 
and easily. While there is no mathematical formula by which 
this claim can be proven sound or invalid, there is strong circum- 
stantial evidence that its advocates are unduly sanguine. 

In the first place is it certain, indeed is it probable, that the 
executive authority charged with the management of the rail- 
roads in the United States would be free from congressional or 
political interference with administration, with the adoption and 
carrying out of policies as regards wages, working conditions, 
rates charged, and services rendered? Organizations representing 
the agricultural and manufacturing interests, labor, silver min- 
ing, ex-soldiers and other groups and blocs are certainly not 
without influence at present upon congressional and administra- 
tive policy and action. Does our past experience warrant us in 
assuming that there would be a non-political administration of 
the railroads if owned and and operated by the United States 
government? 

It is not to be expected that government management would 
reduce the costs of operation. Operating expenses are deter- 
mined mainly by two factors, operating and administrative effi- 
ciency and labor costs. Nearly two-thirds of the railway operat- 
ing expenses—63.52 per cent in 1932—are for wages, which in that 
year amounted to 48.3 per cent of the gross operating revenue. 
In 1920, the year that the war-time operation of the railroads by 
the government ended, labor costs were 59.5 per cent of operat- 
ing income and were 63.2 per cent of operating expenses. The 
substitution of government for corporate ownership of the rail- 
roads would not reduce the number of employes. The number 
would quite certainly be increased, and is it not equally probable 
that the hours of labor would tend to be lower and the wages 
paid higher under government management, even if hours of 
labor and wages were not influenced by political forces, which 

is an assumption that is very difficult to make? ’ 
Would the rates paid by the traveling and shipping public 
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be lower under public ownership and operation of the railroads? 
Railway revenues are not now large, indeed not so large as they 
need to be and as it is hoped they will be when prosperous times 
return. These revenues are derived from fares and rates fully 
regulated by the government. If the government in managing 
the railroads should charge lower rates than private management, 
subject to public regulation, it would have to reduce operating 
expenses and capital charges substantially or else incur an annual 
deficit to be borne by the tax-paying public. 

There will doubtless be general acceptance of the proposition 
that the government should operate the railroads on a self- 
supporting basis; that it should obtain revenues sufficient to cover 
fixed or capital charges, as well as operating and maintenance 
expenses. The tendency of the government in fixing charges for 
its services is to consider only operating expenses and to ignore 
capital costs, but if the government should incur an indebtedness 
of $25,000,000,000 or even $20,000,000,000 to acquire the railroads, 
either the railway revenues or the taxpayers would have to carry 
annual interest charges of some $750,000,000. There is, moreover, 
the question whether the local, state and Federal governments 
shall forego or shall continue to receive the taxes now being paid 
py railroad corporations, and which before the current business 
depression amounted to more than a million dollars a day. Pre- 
sumably the users of the railroads should continue to pay the 
taxes instead of their being shifted to the general public. 

If, then, as seems probable, railroad operating expenses would 
not be reduced by public management, and if revenues are to be 
obtained sufficient to meet those expenses including maintenance 
charges, to provide funds covering not only obsolescence but 
outlays for such new kinds of equipment as must be made to 
keep the service abreast of technical requirements, to pay taxes 
equal to those that would be levied upon corporate owners, to 
cover interest upon the government’s investment in railroads, and 
possibly to amortize the government’s investment over a period 
of fifty years—as it is now proposed to require private railroad 
corporations to provide from earnings for the amortization of 
their bonds—if this is the policy followed in the management of 
the railroads by the government of the United States, it is difficult 
to see how fares and rates could be lower than would be charged 
by corporately owned railroads whose services, charges and 
finances are subject to comprehensive government regulation. 

It is generally assumed that the cost of carrying the capital 
now invested in railroads and of securing such additional funds 
as may be required in the future will be reduced by nationalizing 
the railroads. The government can ordinarily borrow money at 
lower interest rates than even the best corporations are obliged 
to pay; but will this surely be so when business again becomes 
active? It will be well to keep in mind that the recent World 
War left us with a large debt, that the large sums owed us by 
foreign countries are apparently to be paid only in small part, 
that our large national debt of 1932 will be increased fifty per 
cent by the end of 1935 when it will reach or exceed $32,000,000,000, 
with a prospect of growing larger instead of smaller. To add 
twenty to twenty-five billion dollars of railroad bonds to the 
thirty-five billion dollars of other indebtedness that the United 
States will doubtless be carrying five years hence will make it 
uncertain whether the Federal government can command capital 
at lower rates of interest than will need to be paid by well- 
managed corporations. If, as I do not expect, the government 
should fall into the financial morass of monetary inflation and 
consequent debt repudiation, it would be without credit or bor- 
rowing power. 

Present and Future Financing 


The Coordinator of Transportation is correct in stating that 
if government ownership and operation of railroads comes about 
in the United States it will be because “private enterprise and 
capital will not be able to carry on successfully.” Thus private 
versus government ownership in the United States in the future 
is primarily and principally a question of finance. Is the pres- 
ent financial condition of American railroads and are their future 
prospects such that private capital, adequate in amount and at 
a reasonable cost, can be obtained to provide for their mainte- 
nance and development? Obviously it will not suffice to answer 
this question categorically with a simple yes or no. The financial 
prospect of American railroads is conditioned upon a number of 
determinants, upon their present obligations and those of the 
near future; upon the factors that control or affect their gross 
earnings—industrial activity and the conditions under which the 
railroads and their highway and waterway rivals are to compete 
for the consequent traffic; upon the factors that affect net earn- 
ings, i. e. efficiency and economy of corporate operation; and upon 
the expenses that may be added by legislation affecting taxes, 
labor costs, and operating requirements. 

Moreover, the future financing of American railroads, as well 
as other business activities and undertakings, will be affected by 
the policy developed by the government towards private enter- 
prise in general and as regards legislation regimenting produc- 
tion and socializing the results of productive effort. This paper 
cannot hope to present more than a summary diagnosis of the 
railroad financial situation and a similar prognosis of the re- 
covery of the railroads from their present illness. Moreover, it 
will be necessary, and this is doubtless your good fortune, to 
forego consideration of social and political factors, and to con- 
fine the discussion to the present and near-at-hand financial obli- 
sations of the railroads in the United States and to the prospect 
of their being able to finance those obligations from private 
sources with such temporary assistance as the government is now 
Slving and is manifestly willing to afford. 


Transportation Conference Report 


_ The latest and best diagnosis of railroad finances that I have 
seen is that contained in the “Report of the Transportation Con- 
ference of 1933-34,” published under date of March 16, 1934. This 
conference was organized in the summer of 1933 upon the initia- 
an of Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, the President of the Railway 
annees Association, and was composed of representatives of 
ifteen national financial, business, and transportation associa- 
tions. The Conference had nine meetings of two days each over 
* period of about eight months. Its secretary was Dr. Lewis C. 
= Professor of Transportation of the University of Chicago, 
Sy a was assisted by a staff of investigators and who, presum- 
rr y, drafted a report for consideration by the Conference. Sec- 
a I of the report deals with government versus private owner- 
aant of transportation facilities and contains an _ instructive 
" alysis of the present and prospective status of the finances of 
American railroads. 
wel tn is plenty of pigment ready at hand that might be 
toad n painting a dark-toned picture of the present railroad 
Scape. Such a picture is presented in the discussion of “Rail- 
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road Ills” in the January, 1934, report of the Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, who states that: 

“Viewed from the standpoint of average or aggregate rail- 
road conditions, the future credit outlook seems most unpromis- 
i -The practical question relates to the credits of the 
railroad companies. Few of them meet the standards 
of private investment now, but some will measure up with im- 
proving business conditions. Many others will find it a very 
slow and difficult process to meet those standards, even if traffic 
conditions greatly improve; and consideration of average condi- 
tions suggests that the number of delinquents will exceed the 
number that are able to qualify.” 

The condition and prospects of the railroads may not be so 
discouraging as this statement indicates; but we shall be more 
successful in solving the financial problems confronting the rail- 
roads in the United States if we fully appreciate and do not under- 
estimate the difficulties to be overcome. We Know that the rail- 
roads and other business enterprises will soon be seeking capital 
in large volume while the government is at the same time reduc- 
ing the available supply by increased taxes and by new loans 
made necessary by greatly augmented public expenditures, It is 
possible, but I do not think probable, that the Securities Act in 
its present or amended form may hamper the railroads in selling 
their securities. The traffic and earnings of the railroads are 
at a low ebb, and, although the tide has begun to flow in, there 
is no hope that it will reach the height of the flood tides of 
1926 or 1929. Indeed, the height attained by railroad traffic and 
earnings will depend in no small measure upon legislation yet 
to be enacted establishing equality of competitive conditions 
among the several agencies and facilities of transportation, the 
waterways, highways, and railroads. Moreover, the receipt by 
capital of a fair return from the net income of the railroads 
may be, but I do not think it will be, made impossible by legisla- 
tion largely increasing labor costs. This incomplete recital of 
the difficulties to be overcome does, indeed, give a gloomy aspect 
to the foreground of the picture; but I believe it is possible 
without distortion of the perspective, to lighten the background 
pn railroad financial landscape by introducing some brighter 
colors. 

The broad facts as to the present value of the assets of the 
railroad companies and as to railroad capitalization have been 
determined and presented by the Bureau of Valuation of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, which estimates that the original 
cost of railroad carrier property, as of December 31, 1932 (not 
including the non-carrier property owned by the railroads nor 
any intangible elements of value), plus land values as of June l, 
1933, and working capital, was $26,232,000,000. After making re- 


ime. « « 
individual 


ductions in this estimate to allow for the cost of land being 
less than the appraised value June 1, 1933, the total becomes 
$24,000,000,000. The Commission further estimates that the cost 


of reproduction new on the basis of the low prices of June l, 
1933, less depreciation in the property other than land, plus the 
1933 value of the land, plus working capital, would be about 
twenty-one billion dollars—$20,971,000,000. 

The capitalization of the property thus valued, the securities 
outstanding December 21, 1932, included— 


nn , MELEE EEL $10,226,070,233 
Funded debt .....cesseeeee 13,347,486,355 
TOGGA occ cssccreeceseses $23,573,556,588 


By omitting intercorporate holdings of these securities, the 
amount of railroad stocks and bonds in the hands of the public 


becomes— 
a Cee wy ws wet ie $ 7,150,374,952 
DG hc Sd ad hie Se eh oe ec 12,338,687,304 
TO sy aii dade wamae ews $19,489,062,256 


It will be seen from these totals that the outstanding rail- 
road capital in the hands of the public was four and a half 
billion dollars less than $24,000,000,000, the estimated original 
cost of existing railroad property reduced by making allowance 
for the cost of land being less than the appraised value of June 1, 
1933; and it will be noted also that the estimated cost of reproduc- 
ing railroad property under the prices obtaining in June, 1933, less 
accrued property depreciation, plus the value of the land in 1933, 
and the working capital—$20,971,000,000—-was nearly a billion and 
a half dollars in excess of the total securities, stocks and bonds, 
in the hands of the public. 

The ratio of bonds to total capitalization, 56.6 per cent, at 
the end of 1932, or 62.3 per cent when intercorporate holdings of 
securities are eliminated, seems undesirably high, but the ratio 
of bonds to stocks was the same in 1920. However, as Mr. East- 
man points out in his report upon Regulation of Railroads: 

“The funded-debt situation [of American railroads] is in cer- 
tain important respects better now than in 1920. Then the total 
outstanding capitalization amounted to 101 per cent of the book 
investment in road and equipment and the funded debt amounted 
to 56.7 per cent of that investment. In 1932, the corresponding 
percentages were 86 and 49. This improvement was due to the 
increase in corporate surplus.” 

The ratio of funded debt to the total capitalization of Amer- 
ican railroads in 1920, and also the ratio of funded debt to total 
book investment, would have been lower had government regula- 
tion of the rates and revenues of the railroad during the decade 
preceding the entry of the United States into the World War 
not kept the net income of the railroads at a level that discour- 
aged the flotation of stocks and encouraged the issue of bonds 
to secure new capital or to pay off maturing debts. The present 
ratio of bonds to total railroad capitalization is in no sense a 
cause for alarm or special apprehension, but it may well be the 
policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in its future regu- 
lation of the issue of railroad securities, to bring about a de- 
crease in the ratio of bonds, and an increase in the ratio of 
stocks, to total capitalization. This gradual reduction in the 
burden of fixed charges will give greater stability to the structure 
of railroad finance. 

Financial Situation Not Bright 


The finances of our railroads as a whole at the present mo- 
ment, at least on the surface, don’t look very bright. They have 
a dark blue shade. During 1932, their total operating and non- 
operating income was only 78 per cent of their fixed charges, and 
in 1933 the income was not quite equal to the fixed charges, 
being 98 per cent. This, of course, is a measure of the effect of 
the current business depression, which effect has been aug- 
mented by the desperate struggle of but very partially regulated 
competitors of the railroads for traffic at rates that would enable 
them to survive. Fortunately for the railroads, traffic and earn- 
ings have begun to improve; 1934 will be better than 1933 and 
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1932 were. It may take 1935 and 1936 to get back to the 1930 
level. The railroads will not reach the heights attained in 1929, 
but that is not necessary. During the five years ending in 1930, 
American railroads had total operating and non-operating income 
amounting to 2.04 times their fixed charges, although in 1930 the 
investment in property, less accrued depreciation ($23,700,000,000) 
was 54 per cent greater than 1911, when the total net income was 
1.77 times the fixed charges. A glance backward thus gives us 
encouragement for the future. ; 

Assuming that the net income of American railroads as a 
whole will enable them to meet their current fixed charges, what 
about their short time loans that have been increasing so largely 
of late, and their equipment trust notes, and their funded debts 
that will mature this year and next year, and during the follow- 
ing five years? What are these debts, and can they be taken 
care of successfully? The facts as to the amounts and the nature 
of these debts are summarized in the Report of the Transporta- 
tion Conference of 1933-4 in the following table which states the 
sources from which the information presented was obtained: 


The Total Funded and Unfunded Payables of Class I Railways, 
1934 to 1940, Incl. 
(a) Short time loans and bills payable Dec. 31, 1933 (1) $337,909,946 


(b) Borrowings from the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Se Se | ee ee eee ee 340,726,000 
(c) Funded indebtedness maturing 1934-35 (3)........ 456,189,139 
(d) Funded indebtedness maturing 1936-40 (3)........ 961,319,589 
(e) Equipment trust notes, 1934-40 (4)................4 518,715,077 


NN, iy ac spiesvn sb aa econo nw 0 ae Si mueraUels Wiatedaw male emaieielaee $2,614,859,801 
Sources: ’ 
1. Bureau of Railway Economics 
2. Reconstruction Finance Corporation, public release Feb. 9, 
1934 
3. Computation conference research staff from Moody’s 1933 
Manual 
4. Computation conference research staff. 


The table summarizes the debt problem confronting American 
railroads as a whole. To understand whether and in what meas- 
ure the problem can be solved it is necessary to analyze the 
finances of each of the railroad companies, at least of the 156 
companies operating Class I railroads (those whose annual gross 
earnings are $1,000,000 or more) and thus to “estimate the credit 
position of the individual roads and the probable amount of gov- 
ernment assistance they may need in order to avoid possible 
receiverships.” This estimate will indicate whether the govern- 
ment advances will be so large as to make probable public owner- 
ship and o®eration. Those who prepared the Report of the 
Transportation Conference of 1933-34 made such an analysis by 
considering for each of the Class I railroads the following factors: 

1. Fixed charges on rentals for lease of road 

2. Interest on funded and unfunded debt 

3. Bond maturities 

4. Equipment trust maturities 

5. Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 

6. Loans and bills payable. 


Information having been compiled as to these several factors 
for each of the Class I railroads, the companies were classified 
according to their financial strength or weakness into seven num- 
bered groups, the subdivision of the roads in the first two groups 
into ‘‘a’”’ and “b” categories making in fact nine groups. 

The roads in group la (mileage 43,335) have had net earn- 
ings, throughout the depression, more than 1.5 times their fixed 
charges, or have not fallen below that figure more than a single 

ear. 

” The carriers in group 1b (mileage 17,396) are not quite so 
strong as those in the first group but their bond maturities come 
late in the seven-year period ending with 1940, while their loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, their other loans, 
and their bills payable are small, and their fixed charges have 
been more than earned each year. 

The railroads in group 2a (mileage 26,432) have not quite 
met fixed charges each year of the depression, but their bond 
maturities are small or have been deferred. The companies have 
time to recover and they have but small Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or other loans, and their bills payable are also light. 
A moderate improvement in business will take care of these 
companies and they will need no government assistance. 

In group 2b (mileage 40,048) are companies whose “bond 
maturities are perhaps somewhat more troublesome,” and their 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and other loans and their 
bills payable are “substantial’’; but a moderate enlargement of 
business will enable them to meet fixed charges. They may need 
to have an extension of their present loans from the government, 
and may require some “government assistance in funding float- 
ing loans and bills payable” or refunding maturing obligations. 
However, but moderate government aid will be necessary. 


The railroads in group 3 (mileage 27,761) can meet their 
fixed charges with a moderate increase in traffic, but their matur- 
ing obligations and also their Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and other loans and their bills payable are heavy. These 
companies ‘are likely to need substantial assistance in 1934-35: 
possibly also in 1936-40, unless business recovers in a marked 
degree.” 


The companies comprising group 4 (mileage 27,857) are “on 
the edge.” To enable them to meet fixed charges there must be 
a marked improvement in business. “There are some near matu- 
rities of substantial amounts; also heavy Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans, and loans and bills payable. They will need 
substantial aid to avoid difficulties.” Here is where government 
assistance is most definitely needed and where it will be most 
helpful. 

Group 5 contains the railroads now in receivership (mileage 
41,903 miles). Presumably many if not most of these companies 
will need to be so reorganized financially as to bring fixed charges 
definitely below future net earnings. Further government aid 
does not enter into the present calculation, although it may be 
possible that the government may later be of assistance to the 
reorganized companies in strengthening their financial structure. 
It is those who have invested in the securities of the companies 
in this group that will suffer largest losses from the effects of 
the business depression upon the railroads. Similar losses have 
been incurred in previous depressions, and are now being borne 
by investors in many kinds of business. 

In group 6 are the Canadian roads in the United States 
(mileage 5,971). They have their financial problems to the solu- 
tion of which Canada is giving attention. 


Group 7 (mileage 9,575) comprises “miscellaneous Class I 
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roads, usually of small mileage, identified with 
other roads or interests.” 5 4 

Such is a summary of an analysis of the financial status of 
the Class I railroads in the United States. How much govern. 
ment assistance will be required if private ownership is continueg 
and will private capital sufficient to meet the future needs of the 
railroads be available and forthcoming? The answer here made 
to this difficult question will be a summary statement of the one 
made in the Report of the Transportation Conference of 1933-34 

The answer given in the report is necessarily based upon 
several assumptions that -are deemed to be warranted by the 
facts of the present situation and by a conservative estimate of 
the tide of events in the near future. One assumption that wil] 
hardly be questioned is that business conditions in 1934 ang 
in 1935 will be as favorable to the railroads as they were in 
1933, “and are likely to be somewhat better.” That will mean 
that the railroads in group la, 1b and 2a will not need govern. 
ment aid. The railroad companies in group 5 that cannot other- 
wise become solvent will be undergoing financial reorganization 
with the inevitable losses to investors that are incident thereto, 

It is assumed that, with such improvement in business con- 
ditions as may be expected, the railroads can be given, and will 
receive, a fair share of bank credit to assist in carrying loans 
and bills payable; and “that in those cases where the volume of 
such loans and bills outstanding is large, and some relief to 
the banks is necessary, a reasonable portion of that loan may 
properly be transferred to the government.” Other assumptions 
are that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation will extend the 
maturity of loans to railroads when that is necessary; and that, 
when some government aid seems to be_ needed in refunding 
maturing debts, the government will assist by assuming a reason. 
able part thereof, as was recently done for the New York Centra] 


and generally 


Railroad. As regards railroads in groups 2b, 3 and 4, whose 
earnings may not be sufficient to meet fixed charges, it is be- 
lieved that deficits will not extend beyond 1934 and 1935. Like- 


wise it is assumed that there will be no need for assistance after 
1935 in meeting equipment trust maturities. As concerns pos- 
sible legislation, the reasonable assumption is made that Congress 
will not now pass laws reducing the standard day in railroad 
service from eight hours to six hours without reduction in pay, 
limiting the length of trains, or compelling the railroads to adopt 
a comprehensive employe pension system. 
Government Assistance Needed 

If those several assumptions be accepted as valid, what will 
be the probable: amount of government assistance that the rail- 

roads in the United States will need during 1934 and 1935 and 
during the succeeding five years? The estimate made in the 
Report of The Transportation Conference of 1933-34 is that the 
railroads in groups 2b, 3 and 4 will need government loans 
amounting to $195,000,000 during 1934 and 1935, and $72,000,000 
during the following five years, a total of $267,000,000, it being 
understood that some assistance may also be given to group 5 
railroads when and as financially reorganized. This, of course, 
can be only an estimate, but it is one based upon a careful study 
of the financial condition of each of the Class I railroads. 

The present and prospective loans of the government to the 
railroads include the following sums: Loans made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation up to the end of January, 1934, 
$340,000,000; loans authorized by the Public Works Administra- 
tion for improving railroad facilities and increasing employment, 
$200,000,000; estimated additional government loans up to 1940, 
$267,000,000. The total of these three sums amounts to $807,- 
000,000. Should the Public Works Administration advance another 
$200,000,000 for purposes similar to those for which it has made 
loans, the total government advances would not much exceed 
$1,000,000,000. That total of possible government advances may 
very properly be compared with the $975,000,000 that the govern- 
ment loaned to the railroads during the World War and the 
few years thereafter. The railroads have paid off over 95 per 
cent of those loans and have paid interest thereon at rates higher 
than the government paid to secure the funds to make the loans. 
We can hardly hope that conditions will be as favorable for the 
payment of debts during the coming ten years as they were 
during the decade that ended with 1930, but even so one does 
not need to be over optimistic to think that American railroads 
will be able to liquidate a debt of a billion dollars to the govern- 
ment during the next ten or fifteen years. 

American railroads will, during the next few years, need to 
obtain from private investors much more capital than will be 
required to pay off the government loans and to liquidate or 
refund maturing obligations. There is a large accumulation of 
deferred maintenance, which means that more than a normal 
share of the earnings from operation must, for a period, be cur- 
rently spent upon track, other structures and equipment. A con- 
servative estimate has placed present accrued depreciation at 
$600,000,000. The amount is probably greater than that; and, 
obviously, as business revives, and consequently railroad traffic 
and revenues increase, many railroad companies will have to 
devote to maintenance funds that would otherwise be distributed 
in dividends to stockholders. If the revival of business is slow 
the overcoming of deferred maintenance will constitute a serious 
problem, while if business recovery should be relatively prompt 
and definite, as we now have reason to hope it will be, the 
railroads will in a few years have their properties in normal 
condition. ; 

One other need of the railroads for additional capital may be 
difficult to meet. American railroads have had an enviable record, 
especially during the past decade, in improving their facilities and 
services. Betterments always cost money; and, although they 
sometimes so reduce expenses as to make the additional invest- 
ment self-liquidating, that by no means applies to all expendi- 
tures for improvements. Even at the present time, partly with 
the aid of government loans, betterments are being made in 
passenger and freight facilities. 

Obviously, more could and would be spent if business condi- 
tions were better; and, while the railroads may be expected to 
do their best in introducing improvements during the next few 
years, they will have to follow a conservative policy. During 
the prosperous years preceding the current depression American 
railroads as a whole spent about $700,000,000 annually upon im- 
provement and betterments. Such large outlays will not be pos- 
sible in the near future; but the public may confidently expect 
railroad expenditures for the betterment of facilities and serv- 
ices to increase at least pari passu with the growth in traffic 
and revenues. The current business depression has inevitably 
slowed down the technical progress of the railroads but only 
temporarily, not permanently. 


General Conclusions 
What conclusions may be drawn from this general survey of 
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the financial condition and problems of American railroads? Will 
they be able to secure necessary capital from private sources? 
Do those of us who would prefer private ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads, and we comprise the great majority of the 
people of the United States, need to feel apprehensive? 

Successful private financiering of any business enterprise de- 
pends upon the confidence of the public in the enterprise. It is 
a matter of public credit, and that, particularly in the case of 
the railroads, may be largely determined by the attitude or policy 
of the government. There is no evidence that it is or will be 
the purpose of Congress or of the administrative authorities of 
the government, either by the enactment of new laws or in 
applying existing statutes, to pave the way for the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads. It might be helpful to the railroads, and 
strengthen public credit in them, if the government were to make 
a clear-cut statement that the loans it is making are made to 
strengthen the position of the railroads as privately-financed 
enterprises subject to government regulation; that the govern- 
ment does not favor public ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads; that in the regulation of rates and services it will be the 
policy of the government, while safeguarding the interests of 
the public, to allow the railroads such rates and revenues as 
economic conditions warrant; and that the railroads are to be 
regulated as economic enterprises and not as agencies to be em- 
ployed for the realization of social aims other than the aim of 
obtaining progressively efficient and economical transportation. 

The future strength of railroad credit wili depend in part 
upon the action Congress may take upon pending proposals, which 
if enacted into law would largely increase labor costs. Such 
an increase would make impossible the operation of the railroads 
upon a profitable, or, in the case of many railroads, even on a 
self-sustaining basis for the present or in the near future. I 
have no doubt that this fact is known by Congress and will de- 
termine its action. 

_ Congress also has another patent responsibility regarding 
railroad credit. It has before it the Rayburn bill for the regu- 
lation of interstate motor carriers, a bill that has been evolved 
from previous bills, from lengthy hearings and much counsel. 
Moreover the two bills prepared by the Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, one for the regulation of interstate motor carriers 
and the other applying to carriers engaged in interstate trans- 
portation by water, have been introduced. In sending to the 
President for transmission to Congress the bills drafted by Mr. 
Fastman for the regulation of interstate motor and water car- 
riers, the Interstate Commerce Commission stated, “In our judg- 
ment the enactment into law of the. .two bills is imperatively 
necessary under present conditions.” Thus the Commission Is 


in full agreement with the Coordinator when he states in his 
report that, “The conclusion is _ reached that the entire 
transportation industry, including the other agencies as well 


as the railroads, is in need of the guiding hand of govern- 
ment control,” government regulation being the measure of 
control recommended. There is no doubt that railroad credit, 
and I believe the credit of motor and water carriers as well, 
would be, and I hope soon may be, strengthened by applying 
to the several agencies of transportation (as is proposed by the 
Coordinator and the Commission) the same general principles 
of government regulation, with such difference in the provisions 
of the statutes as the special characteristics of the several 
agencies regulated may necessitate. 

There are those who seem to be apprehensive about the gen- 
eral monetary and fiscal policy that Congress may adopt or 
authorize. Uncontrolled or excessive inflation of the currency, 
accompanied by largely increased expenditures and taxes to cor- 
respond, would, of course, make impossible the continuance of 
private ownership and operation of the railroads: but I don’t 


think we need to assume that the Ameri i 
commit economic hara-kiri. en ne eee eer oe 
In general, the conclusion seems warranted that there is 
nothing in the present railroad situation that makes private own- 
ership and operation impossible. Railroad expenses have been 
greatly reduced per unit of service rendered and can be kept 
— former levels, unless that should be prevented by legisla- 
a The railroads are being operated with increasing economy 
_— efficiency. Their gross and net earnings, while still very 
og | are on the upward curve, and will rise with the recovery 
_business. The people of the United States can have private 
ownership and operation of the railroads, if they so wish, and 
as long as they wish. Government ownership and operation is 
neither necessary nor desirable, and should be avoided. 


Board of Directors—Government Ownership Action 


; H. A. Palmer, chairman, made the report for the board of 
directors, which, he said, had been in session all the previous 
day, canvassing the reports of committees and attending to other 
matters, most of which would come before the convention in 
some other way. 

The board voted favorably on the application of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., club for admission to the association. The other 
newly elected clubs had been admitted by mail vote. 

At the Baltimore meeting $300 had been appropriated for 
special work of the committee on education and research, par- 
ticularly for publication of “The Trafficgram.” Of this, $200 was 
still unexpended and the board authorized its use in the next six 
months for the same purposes. 

The resignation of W. E. Alderson, Kansas City, was accepted 
and his successor elected, subject to his consent, which had not 
yet been received. 

The board started on its way through the association an 
amendment to the constitution providing for an increase in the 
Penge of directors from eighteen to twenty-one by reason of 

e growth of the organization and the necessity for better rep- 
resentation on the board of clubs and localities. 

It was decided to distribute the printed minutes of the con- 
vention Proceedings in the usual way—by mailing them to indi- 
vidual members of member clubs, except where some one in a 
given club would guarantee that the distribution in his club 
would be made by the club itself. 

Proposals for annual awards for educational work and for a 
sound film of traffic problems were stricken from the docket. 
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Then Mr. Palmer, for the board, offered the following reso- 
lution on the subject of government ownership, which was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote without any discussion 
except the explanation made in introducing it: 


Whereas, Government ownership and operation of the railroads 
is, as a result of the first report of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, and for other reasons, now being much discussed as the 
ultimate solution of the so called ‘railroad problem’’; 

And, whereas, we believe that such a solution would be most un- 
wise and not in the public interest; 

Be it resolved by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, in con- 
— assembled, subject to ratification by a majority of member 
clubs; 

(1) That the principle of private ownership and operation of rail- 
roads should be maintained; 

(2) That, to this end, the Congress of the United States, in mak- 
ing the laws, and the governmental authorities, in administering them, 
should consider transportation and all its agencies as a whole, so that 
there may be no undue or unfair burden on any form of transport; 

(3) That the railroads should so conduct their business with re- 
spect to management and practices as to remove cause for criticism 
that results in demands for changes in governmental policies; 

(4) That the shipping public, realizing its advantages in private 
ownership as compared with government ownership of the railroads, 
should fully cooperate with the railroads in promoting efficiency and 
the abolition of wasteful practices; 

(5) That the government should conform to the principle of private 
ownership and operation, not only by the wise enactment and admin- 
istration of laws consistent with that principle, but by continuing the 
existing policy of affording financial aid, under proper conditions to 
such roads as give evidence of stability, and bringing about the re- 
organization of such roads as require it. 

It is our belief that, if these things are done, not only will there 
be no possible excuse for government ownership or operation of the 
railroads, but that agitation for that course will cease. We believe 
that the way to meet propaganda in favor of government ownership 
is not only to show the unwisdom of such a policy, but to cure the, 
things that seem to some to make it necessary or advisable. 

Be it further resolved, that the officers of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America be instructed to wage a vigorous and aggressive 
campaign in support of private ownership of railroads in the United 
States, and 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, members of 
the United States Senate Committee on interstate commerce, mem- 
bers of the House Committee on interstate and foreign commerce, all 
other members of the Congress of the United States, members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and all state commissions. 


Mr. Palmer explained that the resolution had been made 
brief and avoided details and specifications in order that it 
might encounter less opposition or desire for amendment in the 
individual member clubs, a majority of which must approve it 
before it can be considered the action of the association. He 
also suggested that delegates see to it in their clubs that the 
resolution was not amended, even by its friends, and that the 
question must be one strictly of adoption or rejection, since 
the association could make no use of a different resolution. 

Opportunity was then given for discussion of the general 
subject of government ownership, based on Prof. Johnson’s 
address, but J. M. Fitzgerald, of New York, called on by Presi- 
dent Roe, was the only one who spoke. 


Education and Research 


Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, chairman, made the following report 
for the committee on education and research, which was formally 
received: 


As chairman of the committee on education and research I 
have the honor of reporting the following activities of the com- 
mittee, since the last report at Baltimore, Md., October 25, 1933. 

Most of the work of the committee has been directed toward 
the collection and preparation of materials and the editing of 
“The Trafficgram,” of which six numbers have been published 
and distributed among member clubs. The chairman wishes to 
express his thanks and call the attention of the members of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America to the helpful and generous 
cooperation of our executive vice president, Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, 
and of Mrs. J. Shifferdecker, of the staff of the vice chairman 
of the committee on public relations of the eastern railroads and 
former president of the Women’s Traffic Club of New York. With- 
out their generosity and cooperation the publication of “The 
Trafficgram” would not have been possible. Thanks are also due 
to the president, several vice presidents, the secretary and the 
treasurer, and several directors and members of the executive 
committee and of the committee on education and research for 
constructive suggestions and encouragement. No one is more 
conscious than your chairman and editor of the deficiencies of 
“The Trafficgram,” and suggestions, criticisms, and contributions 
are solicited from officers, directors, members of the committee 
on education and research, and all members in order to improve 
the publication in the future, if it is decided to continue publica- 
tion and/or to retain the present editor. 

A second project of the committee on education and research 
is the proposed preparation of reading courses in several branches 
of traffic and transportation which has been proposed informally 
by your chairman to the Bureau of Education of the United States 
Department of Interior. Informal conversations have been had 
with the Bureau of Education with the purpose of discovering 
if the bureau will print and distribute these materials at a nom- 
inal price provided the work of compiling the materials and _ ref- 
erences can be arranged. In view of the large number of re- 
quests received by the chairman of the committee on education 
and research for reading courses upon traffic and transportation 
subjects, it is recommended that, if the board of directors and 
delegates approve, that the preparation of these reading courses 
be undertaken by someone selected by the Associated Traffic Clubs, 
if the cooperation of the Bureau of Education of the United States 
Department of Interior can be secured. 

A third part of the work of the committee on education and 
research has consisted in the suggestion of topics for discussion 
or debate, the suggestion of materials for the preparation of 
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addresses or papers, the recommendation of articles, pamphlets: 
and books on traffic and transportation subjects, and advice with. 
respect to transportation and traffic management as vocation. 
Much of this work has been done by correspondence, although in 


some cases an opportunity for personal interviews has been 
afforded. It was possible for the chairman to speak to several. 
traffic and transportation educators upon the work of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America. 

It is impossible with such a large committee scattered over 
the length and breadth of the United States to maintain contact. 
between the members and the chairman, and to include any state- 
ment with respect to the activities of the members of the com- 
mittee, but scattered references from many sources indicate that 
the interest and support of the members of the committee are 
important factors in whatever progress has been made. Better 
facilities for such contacts are urgently needed. 

The surface has only been lightly scratched in traffic and 
transportation educational work. If the general and technical 
materials in this field are to be made available to the thousands 
of men and women seeking to earn their livings and to advance: 
in their chosen vocation, united effort must be made to collect, 
prepare and distribute it effectively and efficiently. “This is only 
the beginning,” if we choose to make it so. 


Membership and Attendance 


At the afternoon session the attendance fell off only slightly. 
President Roe announced that there was a registration of over 
600 delegates and visitors—the largest since the Cincinnati con- 
vention in April, 1930, when there was a meeting of the regional 
advisory board in the city at the same time—and that a revised 
count showed that 46 member clubs were represented by dele- 
gates, tying the record made at Peoria a year ago. 

T. T. Harkrader, chairman, reporting for the membership 
committee, said a drive for new members would be made at 
once among non-member clubs. He set out facts as follows: 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America has not only continued 
to function normally during the last three years of turbulent times, 
but it has made a substantial gain in the membership. The present 
number of member clubs is 57, the greatest in our history. Eight 
clubs have been received into membership since the October meeting, 
as follows: Wyoming Valley Traffic Club (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.); Capital 
District Traffic Assn. (Albany, N. Y.); Fort Worth_ Traffic Club; 
Women’s Traffic Club of Baltimore; Women’s Traffic Club of Metro- 
politan St. Louis; Traffic Club of Wilmington, Del.; Traffic Club of 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Traffic Club of Terre Haute, Ind. 

We have lost 12 clubs in the last five years; some have been dis- 
solved, others have resigned because of their financial situation, and 
one or two for other reasons. These clubs are as follows: Knoxville, 
Little Rock, Shreveport, Mobile, Savannah, El Paso, Fort Wayne, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Brooklyn, Buffalo. 

It may be that we can revive the clubs that have been abandoned, 
and good times should bring back some of the others. 

There are a few important clubs with which we have done con- 
siderable missionary work, without result. When times become pros- 
perous, we may have success. These clubs are: Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Washington, Seattle. 

There are nine women’s traffic clubs in the United States, as 
follows: The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York; Woman’s 
Traffic Club of Baltimore; Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago; The 
Women’s Traffic Club of Metropolitan St. Louis; Women’s Traffic Club 
of Memphis; Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham; Twin City Women’s 
Traffic Club: Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles; Women’s Traffic 
Club of San Francisco. 

Efforts are now being made to organize women’s traffic clubs 
at other large industrial centers, particularly at Philadelphia and 
Kansas City. 

With the exception of Birmingham, all of the women’s clubs are 
members of the national association. We hope that this meeting in 
Birmingham will result in the women’s clubs’ membership in the 
national association being one hundred per cent, 

An amendment to the constitution will probably be adopted at 
this convention redueing the dues for sustaining members from $10.00 
to $5.00. We now have about one hundred sustaining members. At 
$5.00 we should greatly increase our sustaining membership. A thou- 
sand sustaining members would be a real guarantee of the future of 
this organization. It would only take about 5 per cent of our traffic 
club members to accomplish this. : : 

That we have maintained the interest of member clubs, is evi- 
denced by the attendance at our conventions. The record for the last 
nine meetings is as follows: 


Date Place Registration Member Clubs 
Oct., 1929 St. Louis 626 38 
April, 1930 Cincinnati a 38 
Oct., 1930 Atlanta 316 32 
May, 1931 Chicago 416 40 
Oct., 1931 Tulsa 374 44 
April, 1932 St. Paul 295 29 
Oct., 1932 Louisville 311 31 
June, 1933 Peoria 475 46 
Oct., 1933 Baltimore 485 31 
Average registration .......cccccccccccccesccccesceceesseeesesceces 460 
Average club representation. ........eceeeeeerceeceeeeseres 361%, or 73% 


In point of attendance, the last two conventions have been above 

the average. 
Finances 

W. Bockstahler, New York, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, submitted the report of the treasurer, W. T. Vanden- 
burgh, showing a balance of a little over $1,900 in the treasury 
with only four clubs more than six months delinquent in their 
dues. He pointed out that there was no revenue except from 
club dues and sustaining memberships and no desire to pile up 
a cash balance, but that all money received was spent for edu- 
cational and promotional purposes. If, as he expected, the con- 
vention the next day should adopt the proposed amendment to 
the constitution reducing the price of sustaining memberships 
from ten to five dollars, he expected that considerable additional 
money would be received for those purposes and he said it 
would be so spent and was needed. There are now 87 sustain- 
ing members at ten dollars a year each. 
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Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of Chicago, who acted as secretary of 
the Transportation Conference of 1933 and was largely respon. 
sible for the reports it compiled, was allowed fifteen minutes 
to explain its work, which had been referred to in complimentary 
terms by Professor Johnson, the speaker of the morning. He 
urged that government ownership could not be successfully 
opposed merely by the adoption of a resolution and pointed out 
that there might be much hard work ahead and that delegates 
Should prepare for it by thoroughly informing themselves, 

It was announced that copies of the final report of the 
Transportation Conference could be obtained by traffic clubs 
from the association’s committee on education and research. 


Motor Trucks 


The second formal speaker on the program devoted to trans. 
portation legislation was J. L. Keeshin, Chicago, president of 
the Keeshin Motor Express Company and of the National High. 
way Freight Association, whose subject was ‘Motor Trucks.” 
He was introduced by Mr. Palmer as a practical and successful 
man in his business with broad and sound ideas as to national 
transportation policies. He spoke as follows: 


To say to you that it is an honor to have been asked to 
appear before this distinguished group to speak in behalf of 
truck transportation and legislation, would be putting it mildly, 
and no words at my command can express my appreciation of 
this opportunity. 

Undoubtedly, many assembled here have heard of the many 
controversies that have arisen among the transportation agencies, 
especially concerning motor trucks. It appears at this time that 
motor transportation over the highways has steadily overcome 
many of its obstacles, chiefly the obstacle of drastic legislation 
which has been fostered by many individuals engaged, not only 
in other forms of transportation, but certain groups engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of the vehicle that is required to trans- 
port merchandise over the highways. 

I do not believe that it is necessary that I go into detail 
at this time with reference to certain legislation that has been 
fostered by competing forms of transportation, as, no doubt, all 
of you are aware of the facts. At this time, however, I might 
say that the agencies engaged in transportation that did strenu- 
ously oppose, by every conceivable means, advancement of this 
great motor transportation industry, have arrived at a definite 
conclusion, and I am proud to say at this time that the decision 
between the Tail agency and many of the legitimate highway 
common carrier operators was that they have finally arrived at 
a definite understanding; that understanding is the full agree- 
ment in the efforts that are being put forth in the passage and 
in the full acknowledgement of the present Eastman bill. 

_ While it has been said by certain opposing groups that any 
legislation recommended by our Coordinator would work out to 
the disadvantage of the highway transport operators, the mem- 
bers of the National Highway Freight Association entirely dis- 
agree with that view. Having dealt personally with the co- 
ordinator at many conferences with reference to truck legisla- 
tion, together with others of our group, we have learned to 
respect his ability and his efforts and believe that it is his object 
to render a true picture of the transportation needs of this coun- 
try without prejudice to any and favors to none. We in our group 
have implicit confidence in the Coordinator and wish to express 
at this time our appreciation. 


Chaos Due to Manufacturers 


_ _ Referring to my statement with reference to others engaged 
indirectly in transportation—namely, certain groups engaged in 
the sale of motor trucks—I have in mind a group that has cre- 
ated conditions which have resulted in leaving this truck trans- 
portation industry in the chaotic condition existing today. I have 
been asked many times, on having expressed my sentiments with 
reference to this particular statement, why that particular group 
should oppose proper regulation. I at one time also was in the 
same quandary, but many of our group have come to a conclu- 
sion, having dealt in many organization matters in which we 
found that our opponents who were strenuously urging every 
effort and influence to hinder the efforts of the legitimate com- 
mon carrier group from properly organizing itself in order to 
facilitate and bring out of its chaotic condition the trucking 
industry—referred to at this time as the common carrier highway 
sroup—and the thought that comes to me is the over-anxiety 
and selfishness on the part of this particular group who are in- 
terested only in the sale of a motor truck or trailer for the 
almighty dollar, overlooking entirely the interest of the public; 
but, after all, public interest should be the predominating in- 
fluence in dealing with this problem. 

To look back and to realize fully the obstacles and hindrances 
that certain groups of truckmen have had to overcome to try 
to bring about proper legislative measures to help stabilize the 
transportation industry as a whole, and having come in direct 
sages with opposition centered against this particular group 

y various groups who pretended to be interested solely in the 
truck operator, and yet in a sense, not only interested in per- 
mitting the truck operators as a whole to organize honestly and 
legitimately to acquaint themselves with many facts through 
proper channels—this can only be accomplished by numerical 
strength and organization, and yet I can readily say from past 
experience that only two years ago when a group of common 
carrier truckmen assembled at Washington, for the sole purpose 
of organizing a common carrier organization in order to foster 
proper legislation, obstacles were thrown at us from every angle, 
and efforts were made at that time by these certain groups to 
dictate the policies of our organization. These groups were not 
truck operators, were not men who had spent their entire lives 
endeavoring to build up a transportation agency that we all 
could be proud of, and to arrive at a definite understanding, not 
only with other forms of transportation but with state and g£ov- 
ernmental agencies as to what would be the proper procedure 
as to regulation of our business. But in the midst of the group 
would be men who had no interest in the trucking business as 
operators for hire,” but who were engaged solely in the sale and 
manufacture of motor trucks, or their agents. 

They pretended to be the “angel” to the truckman who lacked 
financial support, and with the influence they carried they have 
at all times been able to persuade many members of the truck 
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organizations that it was their thought to oppose any type of 
regulation, and yet as an individual at this time the thought 
comes to me, are they solely interested in truckmen as _ indi- 
viduals in helping build up our businesses in order that we might 
pe able to purchase additional equipment, and to help promote 
this industry that it might thrive successfully as it should? No. 
I have come to this definite conclusion that it is not their aim 
to promote and build up this transportation agency as it should 
be, but to break down the legitimate, well established, common 
carrier groups, having the thought that, under well established 
groups, probably the profits derived from the sale of the par- 
ticular vehicle would not be as great as it would be by selling 
many of the units as they are at this time, and have in the 
past, to the individual at a price, in many instances, 25 to 50 per 
cent greater than if this particular vehicle were sold to a legiti- 
mate and well established operator. 


The Wildcat Operator 


Through that weapon there was sprung the greatest menace 
to our industry—the wild-cat, irresponsible operator. And who 
is this wild-cat operator? The name that has been applied to 
him fits well the manner in which he operates, but as an indi- 
vidual he is no different from you or me. He had been an honest, 
law-abiding citizen, a man who had probably worked many years 
to accumulate a little money, but, through necessity, was forced 
to do a thing that many of us here are well aware of, classed 
in the business world today as_ unethical. Why has he been 
forced to do those things? Why has he been permitted to break 
down legitimate business, to break down every conceivable type 
of safety factor? Through this type of operator many drivers 
have been forced to stay in a vehicle for periods of from 24 to 
48 hours without the opportunity of getting rest, or proper 
relaxation. 

I could go on for hours relating incidents which I personally 
know about, telling of individuals who had worked for many 
years, accumulated a small sum of money, whether they had 
been working on a farm, as a street car conductor, railroad 
employe or what—but here is the startling point; in the last 
few years we all are aware of the embarrassing situation that 
has been facing many groups throughout the country—merely a 
matter of picking up a newspaper and reading of various oppor- 
tunities that were being offered to young men of America today, 
these ads, reading, ‘‘Will give contract for two years, must have 
$1,500 to $2,000 down payment, average earnings from $200 to 
$400 per week.” Think of it, an individual not being able to get 
a job, picks up a newspaper and here is an opportunity to make 
a fortune and become a truck operator. Naturally, he immediately 
busies himself, borrows, mortgages his home, if necessary, to 
accumulate enough money to purchase the motor truck. And I 
want to say that it has not been difficult for truck brokers, who 
have been operating in this manner, to have appear before them 
every morning a dozen or more “suckers” who turn over to them 
the money they have accumulated or borrowed in order to get 
this great opportunity of being made truck operators, with the 
expectation that the earnings so derived will be so great that 
their worries are over. And, to the surprise of many, these 
brokers who operate in this manner are very particular whom 
they choose. They check his record carefully, who his family 
is, and how much ability he has. If it is found that this man 
has too much ability, is too well educated, then his money is 
not accepted and he is turned down. Most of those selected, I 
might say, are boys off the farm, not acquainted with the ways 
of the city, and their only thought is “to please take my money 
and get me that motor truck” in order that he may get in the 
trucking business. There are many instances in which a $1,500 
or $2,000 down payment is given for the purchase of this vehicle 
to execute a delivery to the individual, and, frankly, of the $1,500 
or $2,000, in most cases, no more than half the actual down 
payment is applied on the vehicle; the other half would apply 
through certain channels in which the broker would receive part 
and the man interested in the sale of the vehicle would receive 
part. These individuals are being put out on the highway, have 
practically no business ability and no knowledge of the cost of 
operating a truck, but with the mere thought, “this is a load 
—this is what you get, get back as quick as you can after de- 
livering your load—make a few calls and see what you can get 
coming back, you may get enough business to pay for your gaso- 
line on the return run.” You understand this so-called “sucker” 
receives approximately 65 per cent of the gross earnings of 
the truck he is operating, and today the highways are cluttered 
with such operators, much to the detriment of the general public. 


A Scheme to Sell Trucks 


The object of men engaged in this type of business is not to 
build up a well established motor transport agency, but to build 
up a truck selling scheme, giving no thought to and without 
feeling for this poor individual, with the full knowledge that 
he could not carry on long enough to derive a living wage, but 
knowing that within a few months this poor individual cannot 
receive enough revenue to meet the notes that are required 
monthly—why? The simple reason is that he has paid in excess 
of the actual value of the truck, with finance charges and in- 
terest continually accumulating, that no business, no matter how 
great, could ever meet its requirements. 

Not only are certain groups interested in receiving a down 
payment, but, in many instances, they have required a guarantee 
by someone who would guarantee the full payment of the notes 
as they become due. In many instances relatives of this indi- 
vidual would mortgage their home to help him out and after 
several months not only was the truck repossessed but the home 
foreclosed, or the furniture taken. And remember, when this 
truck is repossessed, it is not being put on the scrap-heap but 
through collusion with certain sales agencies and finance com- 
Panies these same units are repainted and once again sold to 
Other “suckers,” 

Necessity for Sound Regulation 


- Undoubtedly many of you may wonder why I bring to you 
in detail this picture, but it is only done for one reason—to 
demonstrate the utter necessity for correct legislation and regu- 
lation, not only for our interests but for the public interest as 
well, which should be of primary importance. 

The trucking industry has been damned by many of the 
motoring public as well as by many shippers—and who can 
blame them? Many of the accidents that have occurred, and 
there are many serious accidents on the highways due to neglect 
and carelessness of individual truck operators. Many well estab- 
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lished truck lines have given the time of their executives to 
creating engineering departments, promoting safety of operations, 
putting drivers through rigid instructions, teaching them the 
meaning of the word “courtesy” as it should be accorded the 
public, and yet it is a daily occurrence to be harassed by officials 
of one sort or another condemning motor transportation as a 
whole: and many times we have sympathized with them, having 
seen such serious accidents. And I want to say that the major 
portion of these accidents were not brought about by the vehicle 
driven on the highway belonging to the established and properly 
supervised transportation agency in which not only were drivers 
well schooled, but their equipment properly inspected and main- 
tained in order to operate safely, but these accidents, many of 
them, were caused by the individual truck owner operating for 
the type of broker operator I have referred to. This individual 
did not do that because he liked it but because of necessity—the 
revenue he was receiving was not sufficient to warrant hiring 
another man to drive his vehicle, so he sat behind the wheel 
an inhuman number of hours. He could not afford to hire an- 
other man because, probably within the next 48 hours, he had 
a note to meet. He knew that unless the note was paid on time 
he would lose possession of his truck and with that would go 
his life’s earnings. That vehicle operating over the highway 
could not have had an opportunity to be inspected at various 
terminals, checked as to its mechanism, but it is merely given 
attention if and when the individual had sufficient money and 
could afford to lay this unit up in a shop to have the work done 
and paid for. Much legislation has been adopted because of 
this type of operation. 


Increase in Rates Because of Regulation 


That is only one phase of it. We have talked to many 
shippers, alarmed at the words “federal regulation of highway 
transportation,” whose only thought was that this type of regu- 
lation would seriously increase their costs of transportation via 
motor truck. That I do not agree with at all. It is my firm 
belief that, under proper federal regulation, the common carrier 
highway group would, in its operation, be in a position to operate 
at a basis lower than they are operating at the present time and 
operate more successfully and satisfactorily, giving shippers a 
better service. This statement might sound somewhat vague, 
but from my experience I am of the firm belief that the first 
thing to be done is to put the highway transport industry under 
regulation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. While many 
do not agree, in order to bring about justification and to avoid 
discrimination, one body such as the Commission should have 
the authority to pass on regulation of all forms of transportation. 

It has been said that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
“rail minded’ and would not give the truck operators a square 
deal. I say then it is the duty of the truck operators as a whole 
to give the Commission the opportunity to help make it “truck 
minded” and, further, that the common carrier operator has no 
right to operate under rail classification and rail rates, but 
should be in a position, with the help of the Commission, to set 
up his own class rates based on the cost of operation and capital 
investment. 

It has been said that were we put under jurisdiction of the 
Commission that would have the result of raising rates high 
enough to divert all traffic back to the rails. I believe, from 
the figures that have been received from the Coordinator, that 
this is wrong. The Commission might have to raise some rail 
rates high enough to protect the railroads from taking losses 
as great as they have, as figures shown in the Coordinator's re- 
port indicate that they lost approximately $4.13 on every ton 
of L. C. L. freight handled. Were that to be true, have you 
stopped to consider that, no matter how high the truck rates 
were raised, traffic would still flow over the highways via motor 
truck, and I believe that it would be absolutely unjust discrimina- 
tion on the part of this Commission were it to permit itself to 
set up tariffs compelling the common carrier operator to operate 
at rates higher than the present L. C. L. rates as shown by the 
railroads, because it is my personal opinion and belief from 
the study I have made of this transportation industry—referring 
to the original basis of establishing rates for the railroads, be- 
lieving that when the rate structure had been set up it was based 
on the supply and demand and capital investment in order to 
guarantee as an average a net return no greater than 5.75 per 
cent. How, then, would it be possible and permissible to have 
the Commission set up rates for the highway common carrier 
group high enough to permit such common carrier group to 
show a return ranging from 12 to 15 per cent annually? Cer- 
tainly, that would be considered rank discrimination, as one 
public utility, the railroads, is restricted from earning more than 
5.75 per cent annually, and another agency under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, the common carrier motor truck, would not 
be permitted to show earnings ranging from 12 to 15 per cent. 
From the Coordinator’s figures as presented by him of certain 
common carrier truck operators in submitting certain figures to 
him, it has been shown that, in spite of the chaotic condition that 
they have had to face through illegitimate competition and many 
other factors, they have been able to show a net return of 
approximately 8.95 per cent on their investment. 


The Truck Code 


It is probably the thought in the minds of certain people 
interested in transportation that the present truck code under 
which the motor truck industry is operating will remedy all of 
the evils. It might remedy a few, but remember the main thing 
needed for the industry is not temporary regulation, which the 
truck code might afford, but what we all should be interested 
in is permanent regulation—a regulation brought about by the 
government in order to promote and be responsible for creating 
a fully coordinated transportation system in the United States. 
Of course, there are many obstacles to overcome by the advocates 
of regulation, and it is very discouraging when one personally 
comes in contact and discovers that not only is there opposi- 
tion by certain groups because of selfishness, but there is oppo- 
sition within our own government. One division of the govern- 
ment which had been created by the President, the Coordinator’s 
office, was to make a comprehensive study and make recom- 
mendations to Congress and the President as to what should be 
the policy to be set up to iron out the transpordttion question 
as a whole, and what was the solution? I believe that the Co- 
ordinator has honestly, without malice towards any, submitted 
his recommendation to the President and Congress, through the 
Commission, and that recommendation was “the presentation of 
the Coordinator’s bill to regulate highway transportation.” 
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This, I believe, gentlemen, should be evidence sufficient to 
warrant to the public and to you men engaged in transportation 
to do everything that is humanly possible to help put through 
such fine unbiased legislation which will honestly correct many 
of the evils and benefit this country as a whole. 

I do not believe it is fair at this time to restrict one type of 
transportation under regulation and permit another competing 
type to operate without any restrictions whatsoever. I believe 
in equality and, if we are to be controlled and have coordination 
of all forms of transportation, then encourage regulation of high- 
way transportation, a measure that would concentrate on pro- 
tecting the public against discrimination, extortion and requir- 
ing the most efficient service at the lowest competitive cost. 

The thought comes to me at this time, if I recall correctly, 
at the time the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt was campaigning 
quite strenuously in the western part of the country, I believe, 
while making his address at Salt Lake City, definitely made the 
statement that, if elected President of the United States, it was 
his thought that transportation over the highways, competing 
with rail carriers, should be put under federal regulation, and 
at that time many truckmen throughout the country who had 
either heard his speech broadcast or read his speech probably 
became terrified, as well as myself; but since that statement 
was made, and further progress and study has been made of 
our transportation problems, we, the members of the National 
Highway Freight Association, and others, are entirely in accord 
with that historical statement made by the President at Salt 
Lake City. I believe that this should be called to his attention 
and that he be reminded that he made such a statement and ask 
his cooperation and to use his efforts to see that the bill sent 
to him by the Coordinator should be passed, and if at all possible, 
at this session of Congress. 

In conclusion, after viewing the picture from a national view- 
point, it would appear that federal regulation should be the first 
to point the way, first, because it would set up national standards: 
second, because the background of transportation experience 
would bring through the Commission the benefit of all that has 
gone before; third, it would be effective in finally standardizing 
laws in the states in such a way that traffic would flow more 
freely through states where detrimental laws now retard the 
free movement of traffic. 


Water Carriers 


John McAuliffe, New York, president of the Isthmian Steam- 
ship Company and chairman of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, whose subject was “Water Carriers,” spoke on the 
water phase of transportation legislation. He had no prepared 
address but talked informally, explaining the proposed shipping 
code and the conflicting ideas of steamship men with respect 
to it and Senate bill 3172, which, he said, it was hardly likely 
the steamship owners as a whole would support, though they 
subscribed to the general principle of coordination of transpor- 
tation facilities and were trying to cooperate with the railroads 
through proper committees in the stabilization of rates and the 
prevention of “chiseling.” There was a difference of opinion, 
he said, as to how coordination should be brought about. 

One objection to the Eastman recommendations, he said, 
was that they would prevent a ship from being a common car- 
rier on one leg of its voyage and a contract carrier or “tramp” 
on the other. It was doubtful if the steamship owners would 
ever approve the Eastman report, he said. 

He said he was largely responsible for the shipping act of 
1933 but he regretted that the provision for minimum rates had 
been deleted. 


He said it was the idea that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce, or both, would be consulted in administering the 
code, and that experience under the code would be valuable in 
formulating future legislation. 

He thought an American merchant marine was needed and 
should be fostered as a second line of national defense in time 
of war and that it was doubtful if the steamship owners would 
“go along” with the railroads in their demand that the Panama 
Canal act be repealed. He did not believe railroads could 
operate ships as well or as economically as could the steam- 
ship men themselves. 

Some questions were asked of him by Prof. Sorrell in an 
effort to develop more fully and specifically his ideas, but there 
was no further discussion. 

Mr. McAuliffe remarked that steamship or water men were 
sadly in the minority in the gathering of traffic club representa- 
tives and he thought they should be more intrested in traffic 
clubs and their work. 

J. H. Butler, chairman, made a brief report for the speakers’ 
committee, explaining the plan by which the association en- 
deavored to help traffic clubs by furnishing speakers and calling 
attention to the standing list of such speakers, 


The Banquet 


About six hundred and fifty men and women attended the 
banquet the evening of April 24, given by the Birmingham club 
in the two ball rooms of the hotel in honor of the association. 
There was dancing in both rooms after the dinner and program 
of speeches. President Hugh E. Parker, of the Birmingham 
club, presided at the dinner until he introduced the toastmaster, 
John C. Henley, Jr., president of the Birmingham Publishing 
Company. The invocation was delivered by Hugh White, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Public Service Commission. 
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J. M. Fitzgerald, executive vice-president of the association, 
responded to the welcome to the visitors, expressing the associa- 
tion’s appreciation of all that had been done for its comfort and 
entertainment, pointing out the success of the Birmingham con- 
vention as to the number in attendance and the excellence of 
the program, and dwelling also on the purposes and functions of 
traffic clubs and their national organization. 


The Rail Carriers 


The principal speaker was R. V. Fletcher, of Washington, 
D. C., general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives. 
His subject was “Transportation Legislation—The Rail Carriers.” 
He spoke as follows: 


Before I address myself to the topic which I purpose 
reasonable brevity to discuss, I should like to express my Sincere 
appreciation of the unusual honor conferred upon me in being 
invited to address so distinguished a body. The Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America exert an influence and fulfill a function which are 
unique. I know of no other organization which is doing more useful 
work. Composed, as the traffic clubs are, of men in the transporta- 
ton industry and men who use the transportation industry, they 
furnish truly a remarkable vehicle for educating public sentiment as 
to the problems of the railroads and other forms of transportation. 
It is a pleasure and a privilege, indeed, to be permitted to address 
a company of persons earnestly striving to improve industrial con- 
ditions and to work out in friendly, cooperative fashion the perplexing 
problems which confront the business of the country, particularly in 
the field of transportation. 

I have been asked to discuss the legislative policy of the rail- 
roads. You have heretofore had a discussion by a distinguished 
scholar of the question of government ownership, a treatment by a 
practical truck operator of the legislative situation as it is related 
to highway transport, and, by a man well qualified to discuss the 
subject, an address dealing with the legislative aspect of water 
transportation. I have been asked to discuss what the railroads need 
in the way of legislation and what their policies are in that respect. 

I approach the discussion of the question not with a sense of 
weariness, because one cannot afford to become weary in well 
doing, but as if I were traversing a path so familiar that there 
is real danger of its becoming monotonous. You gentlemen who 
are devoting your lives to the subject of transportation, who have 
intelligently followed the debates in Congress and elsewhere, who 
have read the literature on the subject, now exceedingly abundant, 
who have heard many thoughtful discussions of the question by 
leaders of public opinion, are, perhaps, as familiar as your speaker 
with just what the railroads advocate in the way of legislation and 
what arguments have been produced against these proposals by 
those who are not convinced that they reflect a wise and prudent 
public policy. 

It has seemed to me that I could best approach the question 
by giving some consideration to certain suggestions made by the 
Federal Coordinator of ‘Transportation in that notable document 
issued by him commonly known as his first report and which deals 
with the larger and more general aspects of the railroad situation. 

It will be remembered that, under the emergency transportation 
act—1933, it is made the duty of the Federal Coordinator to inves- 
tigate and consider means of improving transportation conditions 
throughout the country, and he is required to submit to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recommendations calling for such legis- 
lation as are the result of his research and as may commend them- 
selves to his judgment. In accordance with the obligation thus laid 
upon the Coordinator, Mr. Eastman, in his report bearing date of 
January 20, 1934, discussed the question of whether there is need 
for a radical or major change in the organization, conduct, and regu- 
lation of the railroad industry which may be accomplished by federal 
legislation. Under this broad topic Mr. Eastman goes quite fully 
into the ills of the industry and suggests some remedies. It is not 
my purpose here tonight to review the report made by the Co- 
ordinator. I have endeavored to accomplish that end in other ad- 
dresses delivered in other parts of the country. But I do desire 
to call attention at the outset to one of Mr. Eastman’s recommenda- 
tions which has to do with suggested permanent legislation. 


A Challenge to Railroads 


He recommends that there should be an officer of the government 
with powers like those of the present Coordinator. He makes it plain 
that such an office should not assume the form of a bureaucratic 
establishment; that the permanent Coordinator should have a small 
and flexible staff; that he should not be charged with the duty to 
dominate the transportation industry; that he certainly should not 
take on the aspect of a director-general or administrator of the rail- 
roads; that his function should be to initiate and aid the railroads 
rather than to exercise dominating control; that he should be given 
power and be charged with the duty of making studies which might 
improve operation, service and management, but that he should not 
in any, way exercise the power of a Fascist dictator. Along this line 
Mr, ®astman urges the railroads to adopt a policy of self-regulation 
in order that ‘fa more perfect union’? may be formed to deal with 
matters which are of common interest, such as scientific research, 
the establishment of standards, the adoption of new types of equip- 
ment and new forms of service, the unification of terminal operations, 
and the like. To quote literally one of the striking paragraphs in 
his epoch-making report: 

“Much will depend upon the railroad managements. They are of 
one mind in opposition to public ownership and operation, and in 
general they are against grand consolidation plans. One or the other 
of these remedies, however, will eventually be applied, unless _the 
managements are able to remedy present ills in some other way. This 
alternative, if it be possible, can only take the form of a better 
organization of the railroad industry which will enable them to deal 
collectively and effectively with matters which concern them all. 
The managements must pull together instead of pulling against each 
other in a great variety of different directions. The difficulties are 
great, and I am not at all sure that they can be surmounted. The 
tendency to cling to assumed individual advantages in preference 
to those which would be gained ky coordination or correlation is 
ingrained, and it may be impossible to overcome. But it is well that 
the managements should have the chance to apply the principles of 
a and with the help of the government, at least at 
the outset.”’ 


with 
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April 28, 1984 


This and other language in the report has been frequently char- 
acterized as constituting a challenge to the industry. As such it 
must be accepted by those of us who are devoting our lives to rail- 
road work. The call is for earnest and statesmanlike consideration of 
the conditions that confront the railroad industry in an unselfish 
effort to improve conditions and to adopt methods which will justify 
the confidence placed in railroad management by the stockholders and 
pondholders who have invested their money in railroad enterprizes 
and by the public who must look to the railroads for service. I should 
like to have the privilege therefore, to adopt this sub-title for my 
remarks tonight: ‘‘The Challenge to the Railroad Industry.” 

I shall endeavor to consider some of the difficulties which make 
this challenge a real one and some of the things which seem to me 
may be accomplished in part by railroad managements and in part 
by the public to meet the challenge. I have no purpose either to 
endorse or to disapprove of the recommendation in the report that 
a permanent Coordinator of Transportation should be created. I may 
say, however, that there is little difference of opinion among thought- 
ful students of the problem as to the necessity for some govern- 
mental agency functioning in the field of transportation. It is neces- 
sary, I think, that there should be some regulation furnished by 
governmental authority if for no other reason than to satisfy public 
sentiment and to give assurences to the shipping and traveling 
public that the public interest is not being neglected. Whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commisson alone is sufficient to supply this 
regulating authority or whether its efforts should be limited to quasi- 
judicial action, leaving other functions to an executive officer, is not 
my purpose to discuss here tonight. 

I may say, however, that the challenge so strikingly issued by 
the Coordinator in his report is by no means the first challenge to 
the railroad industry. Indeed, in the hundred years which have 
witnessed the beginning and the continued growth of railroad trans- 
portation, scarcely a decade has passed without a challenge of some 
sort having been hurled at the industry from the press, the public, 
or from official sources. I have not the time, nor, indeed, would 
it be, perhaps, profitable, to review the entire history of railroad 
growth and to dwell upon the successive problems which have con- 
fronted the railroad builders and managers and to consider how 
these varying problems have been met and overcome. It is suffi- 
cient, perhaps, to refer to the fact that shortly after the Civil War, 
in the period when railroad construction was most active, there were 
many acute problems of regulation by the states in order to prevent 
extortionate rates and discriminatory practices; that ultimately the 
federal government entered the field of regulation by the enactment 
of the interstate commerce act in 1887, largely for the purpose of 
securing equality of treatment as among the patrons of the railroads; 
that from time to time the regulating agency has been strengthened 
in its authority and the field of individual initiative correspondingly 
narrowed, so that at the present time no activity with which we 
are familiar is so completely regulated in every feature of its oper- 
ation. Many of those here present can recall the difficulties which 
confronted the railroads prior to the World War and during that 
struggle in the matter of furnishing transportation sufficient to take 
care of the needs of industry. In those days, questions of car supply 
and car distribution were of primary concern to shippers and car- 
riers alike. The isSue of car service was the most discussed and the 
most anxious aspect of the problem. 


I well remember that in the fall of 1916, when the Commission 
instituted its investigation into the question of car supply and dis- 
tribution, particularly in the coal industry, there was a _ serious 
shortage of open-top cars in certain sections of the country and 
many railroads were complaining bitterly because their connecting 
lines did not return the equipment promptly, in accordance with car 
service rules. In other years, we were confronted with harrowing 
narratives as to grain rotting on the farms, as to congested grain 
elevators, as to live stock failing to reach markets in time, as to 
stocks of lumber which could not be shipped, and as to shortages 
of cars in the iron and steel industry, resulting in obstructions to 
commerce too grievous to be borne patiently. 


That was the period when the challenge to the industry was the 
need for expanded transportation facilities, and it was said in certain 
circles that, due to the inability of the railroads to furnish needed 
transportation, the only remedy was in government ownership and 
operation. When we emerged however, from the World War and the 
railroads were returned to their owners, the legislation of the period 
took the form of making it possible, so far as legislation could, for 
the railroads to improve their transportation facilities, and it was 
said that there must never occur again in this country a condition 
in which commerce would be hampered by not being able to command 
adequate transportation facilities. On the managerial side the 
challenge was met, in part, at least, by the expenditure of nearly six 
and one-half billion dollars in new facilities, involving, as the Co- 
ordinator of Transportation has pointed out, an increase in the 
capital investment of the railroads by almost one-third. Reference 
should be made to the fact that the shippers throughout the country 
generously contributed their share in the consummation of a program 
under which the needs of the industry could be better anticipated. 
Through the expenditure of the huge sum just mentioned which 
was spent in reducing grades, enlarging terminals, purchasing larger 
and better equipment and adding to the tractive power of locomo- 
lives, coupled with the cooperative spirit of industry, such a condi- 
tion came about that, in the period from 1920 to the present time, 
there has been no shortage in transportation. Even in the peak 
year of 1929 and before so much of the traffic of the country had 
been diverted to other and competing forms of transportation, the 
huge traffic of the United States was carried by the railroads with 
ease and facility. The speed of freight trains was greatly increased, 
thereby relieving industry from the necessity of keeping on hand large 
inventories and leaving capital free for other enterprizes, 


A New Kind of Challenge 


_In the Coordinator’s second report, which deals, among other 
things, with competing forms of transportation, and which bears 
date of March 14, 1934, it is pointed out that between the years 1920 
ane 1932, there was a capital outlay of not less than twenty-five 
illions of dollars devoted to an increase in transportation facilities. 
As I have stated, six and one-half billion dollars of this amount is 
attributable to the increase in the investment in railroads. The 
mene of the twenty-five billions was spent in the improvement 
pF hei and harbors, the construction of electric railways, the acqui- 
‘tion of motor vehicles, garages, boats, transmission lines, petroleum 
Fbe-lines, highways, aircraft, and the like. I mention as significant 
a 4 fact that, while the railroads expended six and one-half billion 
Ollars, there was expended from public and private sources some- 
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thing like eighteen and one-half billion dollars in making it possible 
for the competitors of the railroads to operate. 

As a result of this vast expenditure, principally of public funds, 
the problem of the railroads in these latter days takes on an aspect 
quite different from that which confronted the railroads before the 
World War, during that titanic struggle and immediately thereafter. 
The number of motor trucks has increased from 980,000 in 1921 to 
3,233,000 in 1932. As a result we are confronted by the astonishing 
fact, as stated in the Coordinator’s second report, that, according to 
the best information obtainable through the medium of extensive 
questionnaires in 1932 truck traffic was about 44 per cent of rail 
traffic in terms of tons originated and 12.7 per cent in terms of ton 
miles. These figures certainly give us some idea of the character 
of the challenge to the railroad industry calling for careful considera- 
tion and for wise legislation. 

It should also be remembered that there has been a great in- 
crease in the amount of waterborne traffic. On the Mississippi River 
proper according to the best statistics available, in 1924 nearly 
12 million tons of traffic were handled and this amount had in- 
creased to nearly 18% million tons in 1928. On the Ohio River and 
its tributaries the increase was from 42 million tons in 1924 to 58% 
million tons in 1928. On the Missouri River and its tributaries the 
increase was from 491,000 tons in 1924 to 995,500 tons in 1928. 

We must also bear in mind the effects of the depression on the 
railroad industry; in common with all other forms and types of 
business, the traffic of the railroads has suffered, due to economic 
conditions which have prevailed throughout the world. But in a 
special and peculiar sense have the railroads been the victims of 
depressed conditions. Not only has their tonnage diminished by 
reason of the fall off in the productive and consuming power of the 
country, but due to fixed obligations which they could not postpone 
and to the fact that their competitors were for the most part unregu- 
lated, they have lost traffic under the weight of economic pressure 
which they probably would have retained in more normal and pros- 
perous years. 

I have no purpose to burden you with a great volume of statistics 
but I should like to remind you that, whereas, in 1929, total operating 
revenues of Class I railroads amounted to $6,279,500,000, in 1933 this 
figure had fallen to $3,095,400,000; that, whereas, in 1929, net railway 
operating income amounted to $1,251,700,000, in 1933 this figure had 
diminished to $474,400,000; that, whereas, in 1929, net income, which 
means the figure after payment of fixed charges, rents, etc., amounted 
to $896,800,000, in 1983 there was a deficit in net income of $13,800,000. 
I am very glad to say that 1934 gives some promise of improvement: 
for the first two months of 1934, the month of February being partially 
estimated, the deficit in net income amounted to $25,190,000 as against 
a deficit of $62,487,000 the first two months of 1933. 

It must not be supposed that in this period of economic stress 
the railroads have not striven to economize; that they have been 
prudently and frugally operated is indicated by the fact that, in 
1929, operating expenses amounted to $4,506,000,000, whereas, in 1933, 
through the practice of rigid economies, in some cases, I fear, in- 
volving neglected maintenance, these expenses had been reduced to 
$2,249,300,000. Bearing in mind the effect of the depression and the 
amount of traffic which has been diverted to other forms of trans- 
portation, we get some idea of the magnitude and complexity of 


the problem. / : : 
Financial Situation 


It is obvious that, whereas, in the past, the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership pointed to the inability of the railroads to handle the 
traffic as a reason for government ownership, they now point to the 
financial situation of the railroads and their inability to meet their 
fixed charges and to pay to investors a return on the value of the 
property as the principal reason why it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to take possession of these important transportation facilities. 
There can be, therefore, no intelligent comprehension of the dimen- 
sions of the railroad problem and no proper comprehension of how 
the challenge to the industry may be met without considering the 
financial situation. 

In the first place, I may be pardoned for saying that the Co- 
ordinator’s first report disposes finally of the oft-repeated assertion 
that the railroads are over-capitalized or, to use the popular expres- 
sion, that there are huge quantities of water in their investment 
accounts. Mr. Eastman points out in his official report that there 
is now outstanding in the hands of the public securities amounting to 
$19,489,062,256, made up of $7,150,374,952 in stock and $12,338,687,304 
in bonds. At the same time, the investigation made by the Commis- 
sion into the value of the railroads shows that, after making due 
allowances for depreciation, the cost of reproduction, less depreciation, 
added to the value of the jand, with a modest allowance for working 
capital, aggregates $20,971,000,000. It would appear, therefore, that 
even on the Commission’s theory as to depreciation, a theory which 
the railroads have not accepted, and on the Commission’s theory 
as to allowances for working capital, which is substantially less than 
the amounts on hand, without adding anything for going concern or 
other intangible value, the railroads, on this conservative valuation, 
are worth one and one-half billion dollars, in round numbers, more 
than the total par value of their outstanding securities. It is clear, 
therefore, that the railroads are not over-capitalized and that, if 
there is to be any marked reduction in the captal structure, it will 
be not because the values are not in the property but because, as 
a result of the depression and the diversion of traffic to other forms 
of transportation, some part of railroad property has become obsolete. 

It is said, however, that the railroads have borrowed such huge 
sums from the government that there is no probability of their beinz: 
able to make repayment and, for this reason, the roads will find 
themselves in great difficulties as debtors of the federal government. 
But this statement will not bear close examination. As of June 30, 
1933, loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to all 
of the railroads of the country, including roads other than class 1 
carriers, amounted to $337,079,622. This seems to be a large sum 
of money, but it must be remembered that, as a result of federal 
control and conditions which prevailed at that time, the government 
loaned to the railroads more than $1,680,000,000, all of which has 
been paid except about $38,482,000. And when it is remembered that 
the government secured the money which it loaned to the railroads 
at a low rate of interest and loaned these sums to the railroads at 
a much higher rate of interest, the profit which the government 
derived from the difference in interest rates will more than offset 
the loss of the $38,000,000 even if that sum should not be repaid. 
This may be confidently stated, since the government collected from 
the railroads $216,000,000 in interest, and 2 per cent profit, represent- 
ing the difference in interest rates, will more than offset the unpaid 
balance. Assuming some revival in business, there is no reason for 
supposing that the railroads will have any particular difficulty in 
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repaying the $337,000,000 which have been loaned by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

It is true that the Public Works Administration has made some 
extensive loans to the railroads for the purchase of new rail, the 
purchase of new equipment, and for repair work on existing roadway 
and equipment. But these sums are not relatively large and, in 
a sense, they represent a sacrifice which the railroads were urged 
to make as their contribution to the problem of unemployment. In 
the case of loans for the purchase of new equipment, they were 
made by the government with the equipment itself as security under 
equipment trust agreements which have long been familiar. Assum- 
ing that the government will be reasonable in its demands as to time 
of payment and as to the rate of interest, there should be no insuper- 
able difficulty in discharging these government obligations. 

Much concern has been expressed as to whether the railroads 
would be able to meet early maturities. Considering class I railroads 
alone, as of December 31, 1932, the outstanding funded debt of the 
operating railway companies amounted to $10,769,000,000 and the aver- 
age rate of interest was 4.61 per cent. Of this amount, $8,147,000,000 
is represented by mortgage bonds, $538,000,000 by collateral trust bonds, 
$160,400,000 by Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans (the amount 
borrowed from the R. F. C. was more than doubled by the end of 
1933), $324,000,000 by income bonds, $872,000,000 by miscellaneous obli- 
gations, and $727,489,000 by equipment obligations. 

We are concerned here, however, with early maturities. 
rear 1934, railway debt maturities amount to $407,188,000, in 1935, 
379,018,000, in 1936, $377,305,000, in 1937, $188,213,000, and in 1938, 
$197,168,000, or a total for the five years of $1,549,000,000. While this 
gum seems huge, yet it must be remembered that this represents 
about one-fourth of the total operating revenues for the year 1929 
and about one-half of the total operating revenues for the year 1933, 
a year of extreme depression. To one not particularly versed in the 
intricacies of finance, a business whose maturities amount to about 
three-eighths of the total revenues in an unsatisfactory year like 1931 
would not seem to be desperate. 

Again, of the total of $1,549,000,000 representing maturities in the 
five years from 1934 to 1938, inclusive, $436,000,000 constitute install- 
ments of equipment obligations, which are ordinarily discharged from 
the depreciation reserves. If we deduct these equipment installments, 
we have left about $1,113,000,000 as representing maturities for the 
five years. It should be stated also that of the $786,000,000 maturing 
in 1934 and 1935, $160,398,000 consists of sums due the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, on which the government is apparently willing 
to grant extensions, so that these obligations will not prove embarrass- 
ing in the next two years. In other words, excluding equipment trust 
obligations and amounts due the government, the railroads will be 
called upon to refund no greater sum in the next two years than 
$414,684,000, which is not a staggering sum to be carried by 241,500 
miles of operated railroads. Of course, no one can contend that the 
financial problem is not a serious one, but I submit that its serious- 
ness has been exaggerated in the public mind. 


Reorganization of Railroads 


In the 


Much has been said in recent years as to the necessity for reor- 
ganizing the railroads in order that they may be relieved of what has 
been described as the huge burden arising from the necessity of 
paying interest on borrowed money. In 1933, the interest charges 
paid by the railroads on funded and unfunded debt, added to the 
rent which they pay for leased roads, and which may be taken as 
a fixed obligation, amounted to $665,800,000, while railway tax accruals 
for the same year amounted to $249,500,000. It probably may be 
conceded that, if business is not to improve and if 1933 could be 
taken as a normal year, which most of us, I think, will agree is not 
the case, the outlook for the railroads to continue without extensive 
reorganizations would be gloomy, but it should be remembered that 
there can be no justification for embarking on a wholesale policy of 
scaling own capital obligations, representing, to a large extent, money 
which has been invested on the promise of repayment, because of 
conditions which all economists agree are subnormal and which should 
pass with a revival of prosperity and with the enactment of sane 
and fair legislation. It is gratifying to note that the Coordinator, in 
his first report, is not an advocate of wholesale and reckless reorgani- 
zations carried on in these extreme times when there is little market 
for railroad or other securities and when properties, if sold under 
the hammer, could not be expected to bring anything like a fair value. 
On the subject of reorganizations, Mr. Eastman in his report says: 

“Reorganizations of the carriers which are now, or may here- 
after be, unable to meet their obligations will help the situation 
through consequent reduction in funded debt and fixed charges. But 
such reorganizations are difficult to accomplish quickly, and for this 
reason, and because of the losses to investors which they reflect, 
they affect credit in adverse as well as favorable ways.” 


Those who lightly advocate extensive schemes of reorganization 
through the medium of the bankrupt court have little regard, I fear, 
for the rights of the stockholder, who in these days seems truly to 
be the “forgotten man.” I should like to invite your sympathetic 
consideration of the plight of the unhappy individual who, relying 
on constitutional guaranties of a fair return, has invested his money 
in railroad stocks and has contributed the means whereby our 
splendid system of transportation has been built up and who has 
made it possible to carry on the commerce of the country in a way 
whichi has contributed substantially to the growth of our in- 
dustrial life. 


Competitive Situation 


In addition to the financial situation, we must consider carefully 
the competitive situation, and particularly the necessity for the regu- 
lation of highway and waterway transport. A great deal has been 
said on this subject in recent years and the Coordinator has made 
definite recommendations looking to the complete regulation of these 
two important agencies of transportation. In his second report he 
points out with clearness, and with due regard for the vast collection 
of facts at his disposal, the necessity for regulating waterway and 
highway transport. His recommendation on this subject is not due 
to any tenderness for the railroad investor or the railroad patron. 
He points out that, in the interest of the orderly conduct of highway 
and water transportation, it is essential that the rates, service and 
practices of these methods of transportation should be regulated. 

It is not my purpose here to enter on an extended discussion of 
this question. I think that all students of the problem who have 
been able to dissociate themselves from motives of self-interest have 
come to an agreement that it is impossible for two-thirds of the 
traffic af the country, let us say, to be transported under strict 
regulation as to rates and service while the other one-third, if that 
be the right proportion, is carried on without governmental regulation 
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or supervision. The more substantial operators on the highway, as 
Mr. Keeshin’s address today indicates, are active advocates of goy. 
ernment regulation of highway traffic, and the same may be said with 
confidence of the more substantial operators of ships and boats in 
the intercoastal, intracoastal, Great Lakes, and inland waterways 
service. These men realize that they suffer far more from the irre. 
sponsible operator, who has little or nothing at stake, who is here 
today and gone tomorrow, who assumes none of the real responsibjl- 
ities of a carrier, and who frequently is in debt for the vehicle with 
which he transports, than they do from the regulated, conservatively 
managed, and responsible railroad operations. 

Neither can it be said with any regard for the logic of the situg- 
tion that there should be a separate regulating authority for each 
of these agencies of transportation. In some quarters we hear the 
comment that, if traffic on the highway is to be regulated, the task 
should not be committed to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is reputed to be railroad-minded, but that there should be 
some other regulating authority established which would be sympa- 
thetic with highway transportation, and the same argument is made 
in certain quarters with reference to waterway traffic. But it must 
be obvious, and, indeed, the Coordinator points out with a wealth 
of illustration and a force which we respectfully submit cannot be 
gainsaid, that, if there is to be anything like order in the transporta- 
tion industry, all the different forms of transportation must be co- 
ordinated in such way that each will perform that particular service 
for which it is best qualified, so that there may be given to the 
public the service which business requires, at the lowest possible 
cost. If each field of transportation is to be regulated by its own 
authority, such authority will necessarily take on the aspect of parti- 
san advocacy of the particular type of transportation with which it is 
charged with responsibility. We will then, indeed, have a railroad- 


minded Commission, a motor-minded highway commission, and a 
water-minded waterway commission, 
This is well illustrated by some recent developments. We are 


all familiar with the fact that the motorbus operators have recently 
lodged bitter complaint with the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, with the Commission, with the administrator of the national 
industrial recovery act, and, indeed, with the President of the United 
States, to the effect that the Commission has permitted the railroads 
to reduce their passenger rates in certain parts of the country to 
meet the competition of the motorbus lines and to such an extent 
as to make motor operation unprofitable. These operators point out 
that they are under the national industrial recovery act and that the 
railroads are not subject to that law. They have asserted that they 
are unable to meet the competition of the railroads and there is in 
their complaint a tinge of protest against the action of the Commis- 
sion in permitting these reductions. This complaint, if we admit, 
for the sake of the argument, that it is well founded, serves to 
illustrate the impossibility of bringing about any order in the domain 
of transportation unless all forms are in the hands of the same body, 
which will be charged with responsibility for establishing just and 
fair and properly coordinated rates for each of these forms of trans- 
portation. 

It may be said, however, that highway and waterway transport 
should not be regulated by a body that does not contain within its 
membership persons who are familiar with the technical aspects of 
each of these methods of transportation. But the Coordinator points 
out with telling force, as it seems to me, that the Commission, or 
whatever regulating body may be created, can readily attach to 
itself and make a part of its staff experts in each of these departments 
of transportation, and that the important thing is that the personnel 
of the regulating body should consist of men of ability and character, 
men capable of reaching prompt and fair conclusions, and who possess 
the rare quality of common sense and the gift of logical analysis 
which is characteristic of a just arbitrator. 


Subsidies 


We must face also in considering the method by which the rail- 
roads can meet the challenge the important question of subsidies. 
I believe it has now come to be generally acknowledged that highway 
and waterway transportation could not have reached its present state 
of development but for the fact that the government has furnished 
to the motor vehicle a highway on which it operates at public ex- 
pense and has provided the boats on the inland waterways with an 
improved highway, likewise at public expense. I am not concerned 
now to argue the ethics of the proposition; the fact remains that, if 
motorbusses and motor trucks had been required to provide their own 
highways at private expense, as the railroads were obliged to do, 
there would not have been anything like the development in that field 
which the last decade has witnessed. And I think it is likewise true 
that, if private capital had been called on to furnish the means for 
improving the inland waterways so as to make them available for 
commercial purposes, there would have been no such development 
on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, for instance, as we have seen 
in recent years. 


I take it that no rational person will contend that, with due 
regard to safety and the right of the private citizen to use the high- 
way for private purposes, the commercial use of the highway should 
be entirely prohibited. It is frequently charged that the railroads 
are trying to drive the busses and trucks from the highway, but this 
is an idle statement not supported by facts and not upheld by any 
considered opinion expressed in responsible railroad circles. But the 
railroads do contend, and they have a right to contend, that their 
competitors should not be subsidized, or, if such subsidies are paid 
to motor and water transportation, the railroads should receive sim- 
ilar subsidies in some form or another. 

Bearing in mind the natural antipathy which the average Amer- 
ican citizen has to subsidies, since they smack of undue preference 
and of undemocratic privileges, it seems to me that the solution of 
the matter lies in requiring those who operate on the highways and 
the waterways to pay in the form of contributions to the government 
such a sum as will be equivalent to what the railroads are required 
to pay as the carrying charge on the cost of their fixed property, 
plus their contribution to the general expenses of government. 

We have been furnished with figures showing the total amount 
paid by the commercial operators of busses and trucks in the way 
of gasoline taxes, mileage taxes, etc., by far the greater part of 
which goes to the construction and upkeep of highways. But it 
should be remembered that the railroads of the United States, even 
in the depressed year of 1933, contributed $249,500,000 to the general 
expenses of government over and above what they were required 
to pay as interest on the cost of their roadbeds. Every dollar which 
the commercial operator contributes to the expense of the highway 
must be matched against the amount which the railroads pay as 
interest on their investment in roadbed, and we can match against 
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the $249,500,000 paid by the railroads to the general expenses of 
government only such sums as the motor truck operator pays toward 
the general expenses of government. In 1932, for every dollar of 
revenue collected, it cost the railroads 34% cents in carrying charges 
on their investment_in roadway, calculated at 4 per cent, maintenance 
of roadway, expenditures for crossing protection, and taxes. In a 
selected number of states in 1931, these states being. Wisconsin, 
Texas, New York, New Jersey, Nevada, Florida and Connecticut, 
motor transport agencies paid 5.9 per cent of their operating revenue 
in the way of taxes and license fees, including gasoline as well as 
other taxes. It is difficult to say whether the states selected are 
typical, but it may be safely asserted that they are not far from 
furnishing a fair comparison when we note that, in 1930, examining 
the figures for California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, New 
Jersey, New York, Texas, and Virginia, the ratio of taxes to revenues 
in the case of motor transport agencies amounted to 5.3 per cent. 
Considering what it costs the railroads to construct and maintain 
their roadway, and what they pay in taxes, it will be seen that, due 
to one form of subsidy or another, it costs the railroads more than 
six times as much to own their property and secure protection from 
the government as it does those who operate on the highway. We 
should remember, too, that, considering the figures for 1930 and 1931, 
out of $323,590,000 paid on the average by the railroads, $45,000,000 was 
allocated for highway purposes, so that about 14 per cent of the 
total amount of taxes paid by the railroads goes to furnish a highway 
for their competitors. 

When we turn to the problem of the waterways, we should re- 
member that the government has expended up to 1929 $1,555,870,000 for 
rivers and harbors. While it is true that a considerable amount of 
this sum was spent in harbor improvement and should, therefore, 
not be charged against the cost of inland waterways, at least, we 
do know that upon the Mississippi River system alone there had 
been expended up to June 30, 1929, $602,504,000. No one pretends, 
so far as I know, that those who operate upon the waterways pay 
any considerable amount in the way of taxes for the privilege. 
Common fairness demands that the competitors of the railroads on the 
highways and the waterways shall pay a sum somewhat commensurate 
with what it costs the railroads to own their roadbeds and keep 
them in repair and in addition thereto should pay a fair amount 
toward the general expenses of the government. 

I have not the time here to go into the question, which has 
been much discussed, as to what sums should be paid by the com- 
mercial operators on the highways to take care of the excess cost 
of highways due to the necessity for making them suitable for com- 
mercial use. But in a general way I think it may be conceded by 
those who are not blinded by self-interest that the ordinary citizen 
should not be called upon to contribute to the expense of furnishing 
an expensive highway for commercial purposes when a cheap highway 
would answer the needs of the ordinary traveler. There can be no 
escape from the proposition that those who use the highways com- 
mercially should pay for their use such a sum as will represent a 
fair contribution to the cost and maintenance of the highways and 
that those who use the waterways for commercial purposes should 
pay fair tolls as the just contribution of the industry to the construc- 
tion and upkeep of the improved channels of navigation. 

I assert, therefore, that, if the railroads are to meet the chal- 
lenge, before they are required to arm themselves for the combat 
and before they engage in the actual struggle, their competitors 
should be regulated and taxed to the same extent that applies to the 
railroads, so that the combat may be an equal one, or, in other words, 
that the combatants should be equally provided with armor for 
defense and with weapons for offense. 

It is a common observation, and one the truth of which cannot 
be questioned, that one of the most serious impediments in the way 
of railroad recovery is the lack of confidence in railroad securities, 
indicated by the reluctance of private capital to invest in railroad 
issues, whether of stocks or bonds. The Coordinator points out that, 
in the capital structure of American railroads, there is a dangerous 
preponderance of bonds in comparison with the total amount of 
outstanding securities. Obviously, the credit of the railroads would 
be immensely strengthened if, when bonds mature and if sinking 
funds had not been provided for their redemption, funds could be 
obtained to retire the bonds through the sale of stocks. It is, per- 
haps, too much to expect that, within the next few years, except in 
the case of an unusually prosperous railroad here and there, ready 
market will be found for shares of stock. Nothing would do more 
to rehabilitate the railroad industry than to have a restoration of 
confidence in railroad securities, particularly stocks, on the part of 
those who have funds seeking investment. 


I submit that nothing would be so effectual to restore railroad 
credit as a definite announcement from the Congress, with executive 
sanction, that it is the settled policy of the government to maintain 
its railroad system under private ownership and private control, with 
rational regulation by public authority, and, further, that it is the 
settled policy of the nation that there shall be due recognition of 
the constitutional right of the investors to have a fair return upon 
the value of the property acquired from funds contributed by in- 
vestors. Such a declaration announcing a permanent policy would do 
more to encourage investment. stimulate buying by the railroads and 
thereby improve business conditions than almost any other one thing 
that can be suggested in the way of legislative action. 


Railroad Weaknesses Alleged 


It has been said, however, that the railroad industry is suffering 
from a number of manifest weaknesses in organization and in man- 
agement. It has been charged that there is a lamentable lack of 
initiative on the part of those who control the destinies of railroads 
and the progress which has been made in the automotive industry 
has been mentioned as indicating to what extent the railroads have 
lagged behind in the march of progress and how striking is their 
failure to adopt improvements and to avail themselves of the fruits 
of scientific research. I have undertaken to deal with this question 
elsewhere and I shall not repeat the familiar facts which disprove this 
sweeping charge. It is sufficient here to remind you that the railroad 
industry is a hundred years old and that, if we go back to the begin- 
ning of its development and compare the first thirty years of railroad 
history with the first thirty years of the development of the automo- 
bile, it will be found that there was just as much improvement in 
the developing stage in the case of the railroads as in the case of 
the automobiles. If any of you have taken the trouble to examine 
the exhibits at the Century of Progress in Chicago last year, and 
have examined the replica of the locomotive of 1826 and compared 
it with the locomotive of 1856, you will get some idea of the extent 
to which motive power of the railroads was improved in the first 
thirty years of railroad history. 
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It should be remembered, too, that it is the business of the 
automobile maker to Sell cars and that he strives, with commendable 
business judgment, to bring out a new type of car each year which 
will have a strong appeal to the purchasing public. The railroads, 
on the other hand, are selling transportation and they must bear in 
mind in adopting new types of equipment and new methods of oper- 
ation that in many cases the results obtained either in increased 
efficiency or economy may not justify the expenditure. 

I have pointed out the fact that, in the decade beginning in 1920, 
the railroads spent more than six and one-half billion dollars for 
improvements. These may not have been spectacular to the eye, 
consisting, as they did, of reduced grades, large terminals, and more 
extensive sidetracks, but they have certainly brought about a tre- 
mendous improvement in transportation, since in that time the speed 
of freight trains was increased 50 per cent and the movement of the 
largest traffic in the nation’s history carried on with facility. Nor 
can it be said that they have been neglectful in the matter of research. 
The American Railway Association and those working with it are 
constantly on the lookout for improved methods both in the construc- 
tion of equipment, in the structure of the roadbed, and in methods 
of operation. The recent streamline trains which have been exhibited 
in various parts of the country indicate the zeal of railroad manage- 
ments to improve transportation methods and to adopt whatever new 
suggestions seem to offer promise of improvement. We have in- 
stances in the country where tens of millions of dollars are being 
spent in electrifying operations and as much money as can be spared 
is going into the improving of passenger equipment so that the trains 
are clean and comfortable. It has now come about that on many trains 
of the country travel in the summertime is as comfortable as in the 
winter, due to the installation of modern cooling devices. I shall 
not take your time to labor the question, but I am satisfied that, if 
any of you will devote the time to investigate the progress of inven- 
tion in the case of the railroads, you will conclude that this industry 
is not a laggard in the march of progress. 


It is said also that the railroads should be censured because they 
have failed to cooperate with each other and to coordinate their 
efforts, but, in considering this point, we are face to face with the 
fundamental question of whether the American people are willing 
to surrender the competitive feature on which they have always 
insisted in the case of railroads. As late as 1920, when the transpor- 
tation act was adopted, Congress provided that due regard should 
be given to the right of the people to have competitive service. 
In many cases which have come before the Commission and the 
Congress, there has been manifested the determination of the Amer- 
ican people that they should be allowed to have more than one 
railroad in each particular business center so that the privilege of 
competition would be preserved. Underlying, therefore, this much dis- 
cussed question of cooperation and coordination is the political and 
economic principle of competition. If the American people feel that 
the railroad problem may be solved by a complete system of con- 
solidation, resulting in complete coordination of effort, they must 
reconcile themselves to a complete abandonment of the competitive 
principle. There must also be a recognition of the fact that, with 
the adoption of wholesale coordinating methods, there will be a 
reduction in the volume of employment and many of those who make 
their living in the railroad industry will have to seek other avenues 
of employment. 

This fact was well illustrated in the history of the present emer- 
gency railroad transportation act. It was the theory of the law, 
when it was first conceived and introduced in Congress, that the 
railroads would be encouraged and, indeed, required to coordinate 
their efforts; that wasteful practices should he abandoned; that un- 
necessary trains should no longer be operated: that terminals should 
be consolidated, and other steps taken whereby extensive economies 
might be realized. But those whose business it was to concern 
themselves with the rights of railroad labor realized that these co- 
ordinating methods could be made effective only at the expense of 
the railroad employes. The legislation, coming at a time when the 
emphasis was laid on the desirability of avoiding unemployment, the 
advocates of the rights of the working men were able to convince 
the Congress that restrictions should be put in the law which would 
prohibit the volume of railroad employment from being reduced below 
what it was in May, 1933, and which would further insure to each 
man employed in May, 1933, the preservation of his job and of the 
amount of earnings he was then securing. As a result, although the 
emergency act was designed primarily to effect economies, no sub- 
stantial coordinating methods have been attempted, since none could 
be put into effect except at the expense of labor. 


It should be remembered also that, if the railroads are to adopt 
extensive measures of cooperation, if they are to coordinate their 
facilities and activities, there must be some substantial modification 
of the anti-trust acts, national and state, which now prohibit com- 
binations in restraint of trade and which are intended to prevent 
monopolies. It will be remembered that a few years after the enact- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust act of 1890, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a series of well considered opinions, held that the 
statute applied to railroads and would prevent agreements among rail- 
roads as to rates. The theory of the law as expounded by the 
Supreme Court was that not only should the railroads be free to 
compete, but that they must compete. I am quite aware of the 
fact that, in these latter days, there is less emphasis on the impor- 
tance of competition in the business world than formerly, and there 
is a decided tendency towards some form of coordinated action under 
the control of government agencies which must have the effect of 
restricting competition. But I have not been as yet advised that 
the American people have signified their willingness to surrender 
their right to competitive service on the part of the railroads, and, 
certainly, before there can be extensive cooperation and coordination 
in some way the willingness of the people to give up competition must 
be manifested. 


When, therefore, the industry is challenged to cooperate more 
than it has done in the past, that challenge must be accompanied by 
an expressed willingness on the part of the people to surrender the 
supposed benefits of competition. 


Efficiency and Economy 


In considering the suggestion that the challenge can be met by 
some intelligent system of self-regulation, and in inquiring how this 
may be accomplished, we may all agree, I think, that the ends sought 
are efficiency and economy. By efficiency we mean, of course, prompt 
and safe transportation of freight and passengers, and by economy 
we mean such reasonable handling of the traffic and of the business 
of the railroads generally as that industry may have the lowest rates 
consistent with good service and with the constitutional right of 
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the investors in railroad securities to a fair return upon their in- 


vestment. 

Obviously, wasteful practices must be eliminated. But as I have 
already hinted, if those wasteful practices grow out of the urge and 
demand for competition there may be some difficulty in eliminating 
practices which are agreed to be wasteful if thereby the privilege 
of the patrons of the rairoad is to be curtailed. 

A simple illustration will suffice to show that these wasteful 
praetices can be secured only through the sacrifice of privileges now 
exercised by members of the public who use the railroads. I have 
heard it said that, in the study now being conducted jointly by the 
railroads and the staff of the Coordinator into operations in the 
Chicago terminal, it develops that on a certain railroad the traffic is 
brought into Chicago on a line which crosses in the outskirts of the 
city the line which will have to make the delivery. It would be 
comparatively easy for the line haul carrier to deliver to the terminal 
line at the first crossing the traffic which the delivering line ulti- 
mately must place at the warehouse of the consignee. But, due to 
the fact that the law guarantees to a shipper the right to route 
the traffic, for reasons best known to the consignor, he has routed 
the traffic in such way that two terminal lines in Chicago will 
receive a haul and, as a result, this traffic brought into Chicago by 
one railroad which crosses the delivering line is hauled by two ter- 
minal lines in a circuitous fashion for an unnecessary loop movement 
of probably fifty miles before it is delivered to the final line within 
a mile and a half of where the two lines have their initial junction. 

It has been said, too, that the railroads have wasted considerable 
sums of money in making allowances to shippers for services rendered, 
such allowances sometimes taking the form of payments for switch- 
ing, allowances for elevation in transit in the case of grain, and 
other accessorial services with which all of us are familiar. Of 
course, these might be discontinued but it would be at the expense 
of the shippers, and this fact might as well be recognized. There 
must, therefore, be such a display of public sentiment on the subject 
as will justify the railroads in discontinuing practices which have 
been the result of active competition. And when it is said that 
duplicaton of service should be discontinued, it will follow that a 
number of railroad employes, due to the discontinuance of trains 
or the abandonment of terminals, will lose their means of livelihood 
so far as railroad service contributes to their support. 

The country is full of instances, I have no doubt, where railroad 
operations could be consolidated with resulting economies if property 
rights are to be ignored, if the competitive principle is to be aban- 
doned, and if the welfare of employes is to be disregarded. I am not 
now advancing an argument against the practice of economy, but 
I am only pointing out in the frankest and plainest way of which 
I am capable the price which the public will have to pay if a dis- 
continuance of all these so-called wasteful practices is to be in- 
sisted upon. 

A More Perfect Union 


Assuming, howeven, that the public is reconciled to the decrease 
if not the abandonment of competition, and assuming that railroad 
labor may find other meuns of support, we come to the question of 
how all these economies may be brought about and how the rail- 
roads may be welded into a more coordinated system, so that ‘‘a more 
perfect union’”’ will be established. The first thought which will occur 
to anyone is the remedy by a system of wholesale consolidations. 
The Coordinator, it will be remembered, in his very able report does 
not commit himself to what he chooses to call the ‘‘grand plans of 
consolidation,’’ and, indeed, such a plan has difficulties. Those dif- 
ficulties result not only from the matters which I have mentioned— 
to wit, the elimination of competition and the injury to labor—but 
they grow out of the financial structure of the railroads, eaoh having 
its own stockholders and its obligations, in most cases evidenced by 
mortgage bonds. If you undertook, for instance, to put into one 
system all the railroads lying south of the Ohio River and east of 
the Mississippi, it will tax the ingenuity of the most skilled lawyers 
and financiers to formulate a plan which will do no radical injustice 
to the stockholders and bondholders of each of the railroads compos- 
ing the system. These consolidations can certainly not be brought 
about in a short time. It has been my view that the government 
instead of endeavoring to force consolidations, in many cases contrary 
to economic law, should allow the railroads to work out their own 
plans of consolidation in accardance with the wishes of the owners 
of the property, who certainly should have the first if not the final 
word in the matter of deciding how properties shall be put together 


It is suggested by the Coordinator that, somewhat in the nature 
of an experiment, a provision may be inserted into the law providing 
that, when the Coordinator so recommends to the Commission in a 
special case, the Commission, after inquiry, may compel a consolida- 
tion of particular lines. But if such a measure is enacted and if 
such an enterprize is undertaken, due regard must be had for the 
constitutional rights of the owners of property, including the owners 
of a minority of the stock. It has been asserted by one of the Co- 
ordinator’s legal advisers that a law could constitutionally be passed 
which would require the owners of securities to receive compensation 
not in money but in stocks of a new company, with a federal charter, 
perhaps, formed to take over all the properties belonging to a con- 
solidation scheme. But there is grave doubt as to whether under our 
system, in the light of our decisions, such a statute would stand the 
test when attacked upon constitutional grounds. 


Another suggestion frequently advanced and which has in it much 
substance is that the solution of the problem of coordination lies in 
the pooling of traffic on an extensive scale. Under the law as it 
Stands now, in particular cases, with the consent of the Commission, 
pools may be formed, and there are some instances of pooled traffic 
in widely separated portions of the United States. Of course, if the 
practice of pooling ig extensively adopted, it means the sacrifice of 
competition and the abandonment of the theory of anti-monopoly 
statutes. But, assuming that public policy, as manifested in legisla- 
tion, no longer insists on competition as necessary in railroad trans- 
portation, undoubtedly there are tremendous possibilities for economy 
in the idea that traffic may be pooled so that it will move over the 
shortest and most economical route and the profits distributed among 
the railroads parties to the pool on some fair basis. Difficulties will 
be found in determining the basis for distribution. It is difficult 
to conceive of any other method of distributing earnings earned by the 
coordinated effort of a group of railroads otherwise than by exam- 
ining the results of operation during a tést period. If all the traffic 
between New York and Chicago is given to one railroad or two rail- 
roads, clearly compensation must be given to the two or three other 
railroads which retire from the business. The railroads which agree 
in a pooling contract not to participate in the traffic owe obligations 
to their stockholders and bondholders and they could certainly not 
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justify a voluntary relinquishment of the business unless they are 
compensated in some way for the sacrifice. In other words, considera. 
tion must be given not only to the property used but to the property 
which is not used as a result of a pooling arrangement. And, again 
if there is to be an effective application of the pooling principle, no} 
only must consideration be given to railroad transportation but to 
other forms of transportation as well, including the movement o; 
traffic by water and by highway. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
problem is by no means a simple one nor can it be solved by 
theorists who undertake to work the matter out in the seclusion of 
their cloisters on principles which have not been tested by practica} 
experience. ; 

I mention these suggestions and these difficulties, not to convey 
the impression that the challenge to the industry cannot be answered 
but to suggest that the public must do its part in sacrificing its right 
to competitive service and must exercise patience with the financiers 
and managers who are working on this problem. A solution which 
will be duly regardful of the public interest cannot be announced 
in a few days or a few weeks. All diverse interest must be con- 
sulted, every theory must be thoroughly tested, the interest of the 
public must be always regarded, the state of the law must be care. 
fully examined, financial considerations enter into the question, and 
these of the gravest sort involving the rights of property. Many 
men will doubtless come forward with suggestions as to how aj] 
these things can be worked out—but this is not the problem of the 
theorist; it is the problem of practical men familiar with railroad 
operation and duly mindful of public sentiment, 


Coordination of Transportation 


In part, at least, the challenge must be met not only by progress 
in the matter of coordinating rail facilities but by some well consid- 
ered plan of coordinating all the facilities of transportation. There 
is a great deal of loose talk about coordination of rail, highway, and 
water traffic, but there has not been a great deal of clear thinking 
on the subject, or at least those who have thought clearly have not 
seen proper to make public announcement of their plans and conclu- 
sions. It seems to me, however, that some matters are obvious, 
In the first place, it would be difficult to bring about proper co- 
ordination unless the power is lodged in one form of transportation 
to acquire the ownership and operate other forms of transportation. 

To this end the Association of Railway Executives has earnestly 
recommended that the railroads be permitted to own and operate 
busses and trucks on the highways and boats on the waterways. This 
would not lead to a monopoly of highway and waterway traffic by 
the railroads, but it would tremendously facilitate the abandonment 
of unprofitable trains where the public could be better served by 
highway transportation, and it would permit economies in the matter 
of railroad operation if a part of the business of the railroad could 
in special cases be moved by water. 

The ownership of water lines, at least, is not favored by the Co- 
ordinator. In announcing this conclusion, I respectfully submit that 
certain factors have been overlooked. It is more than we can demand 
of a railroad company that it shall entirely surrender a certain 
portion of its traffic to a water line in which it has no interest and 
which is a competitor for business. No railroad can rationally be 
expected to announce that it has withdrawn from the handling of a 
particular line of traffic because it has been demonstrated that this 
traffic can move more cheaply by water, unless the railroad is inter- 
ested in the water operation. And by the same token it is but 
natural and, indeed, inevitable that a railroad may continue to 
operate local trains handling merchandise traffic which might more 
economically be moved by highway, where the vehicle on the high- 
way is owned by a competitor. 

I say this for the reason that it is neither human nature nor 
good business, generally speaking, to relinquish traffic and thereby 
retire entirely from the field of operation. Many a shipper who finds 
that the railroad would refuse to handle his less-than-carload traffic 
for short distances will decline to give to the railroad carload traffic 
moving for long distances if he can find other means of transpor- 
tation. The railroad must continue to serve its patrons and it must 
endeavor to meet all of their demands for transportation. If highway 
transportation could be handled by the railroads as a part of its 
operation, we would have a much better chance to coordinate these 
activities than if they are independently owned and operated. 


By coordination we understand that there is involved some 
method whereby each particular class of traffic shall be caused to 
move over the route and by the means of transportation which is 
the most economical and which is best suited to the rational demands 
of the shipper. As long as the railroads are forced to continue in 
an adversary and competitive relation to the water lines and to the 
highways, proper coordination in accord with sound principles of 
economy will be difficult if not impossible. I do not mean that the 
railroads should be given a monopoly. There is just as much reason 
why a truck operator should own a railroad as a railroad should own 
a truck operation, and there is just as much reason for a water line 
to acquire a railroad as for a railroad to acquire a water line. 

It must be remembered that the old fear that was frequently 
expressed that the railroads would get control of the boat lines and 
control all the traffic, only to destroy them, cannot exist under a 
complete system of regulation where rates and service of the railroads 
are controlled by intelligent public authority. It is no answer to 
the contention that proper coordination requires common ownership 
of these three methods of transportation to point to the experience 
of the past when the railroads, not through their ownership of the 
steamboats but through their rate structure, made operation on the 
waterways unprofitable. Those were the days of unregulated rates 
and services. The present plan for complete regulation of rail, high- 
way and water transportation contemplates that there can be no 
extension of railroad service on the highways and waterways without 
first Securing a certificate of convenience and necessity from the 
regulating commission, nor can there be any abandonment of these 
services without the authority of the commission or some other body 
vested with the potver of regulation. 

I visualize a system of transportation, rather than a system of 
railroad transportation, And in that system of transportation all 
forms would be included, all equally subsidized or all equally free from 
subsidfes, all operated under the wise, directing care of a government 
agency, prohibited by law frém charging extortionate rates and yet 
permitted by law to have earnings which would furnish a fair return 
upon the investment in the property. While not losing sight entirely 
of the benefits to the public of competition, I would lay the emphasis 
on coordination rather than competition. I would see that the anti- 
trust laws were so modified as to permit intelligent coordination. I! 
would make sure that there was an absolute equality of opportunity, 
and this equality can be brought about only by the withdrawal of 
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subsidies and the application to all forms of transportation by the 
same body of the same type of regulation. 

If these salutary ends can be accomplished through legislation, 
and if the public will respond by giving assurances of its faith in 
private operation and its determination that such operation shall be 
continued on the basis of a fair return, then we may have an abid- 
ing hope, I feel sure, that not only the railroads but other forms of 
transportation will continue as useful adjuncts to business and will 
contribute to the return of a permanent prosperity. Whether the 
regulation be by the Commission or by some other agency may not be 
particularly important, but it is just as well to remember that the 
Commission, by reason of its fifty years of honorable history and 
experience, commands to a high degree the confidence of the Amer- 
jean people and certainly grave consideration should be given to 
the problem before it is either abolished or deprived of any of its 
important functions. 

I can see no objection to a permanent Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, meaning thereby, not a dictator nor a director of the railroads, 
put a government agency vested with certain powers looking toward 
the improvement of transportation conditions, the continuance of 
intelligent research, the study of problems of the industry, and the 
decision of questions which the railroads find themselves unable to 


dispose of. 

Whether one is an optimist or a pessimist may not be important. 
The terms are relative. They can not be used intelligently without 
exact definition, but I do think that, if statesmanship and sanity 
prevail in the councils of railroad management, of railroad labor, in 
the halls of Congress and the state legislatures, and in places of 
executive authority, and if the public can come to understand the 
dimensions and quality of the problem so that they will approach its 
solution with that common sense and that desire for justice which 
have been characteristic of the American people, we may look forward 
to a period of improved railroad prosperity. All of us are agreed 
that the railroads are essential to the business life of the nation. As 
much traffic as they have lost to other and competing forms of trans- 
portation, they yet remain the chief reliance of the American people 
for the exchange of commodities. The questions which confront rail- 
road management confront as well every citizen of the country. It is 
not simply the problem of the railroad president or the railroad 
director. It is the problem of the American people. I wish it were 
possible for every voter of the country to devote some time to a con- 
sideration of the issues involved in this momentous question, so that 
our transportation system may develop along lines which are con- 
sistent with good business judgment and with sound political theory. 


Closing Session 


At the morning session April 25 it was announced that 
W. C. Douglas, A. G. F. T. M., New York Central, Chicago, had 
accepted the place on the board of directors to which he had 
been elected Monday. 

The amendment to the constitution reducing the price of 
individual sustaining memberships from ten to five dollars a 
year was adopted. 

The usual period for discussion of individual traffic club 
problems and suggestions was allowed. 

Invitations for meetings of the convention were tendered by 
representatives of San Francisco, New York, Dayton, Dallas, 
New Orleans, Columbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and Norfork- 
Portsmouth. 

The usual resolution of thanks to those responsible for the 
entertainment of the convention, offered by W. C. Hull, was 
adopted. 

Board of Directors—Sorrell Survey 


At the meeting of the board of directors after adjournment 
of the convention, Columbus, Ohio, was chosen for the annual 
meeting of the convention next October. The board, though 
it was impossible for it to pledge itself that far in advance, ex- 
pressed, by formal vote, its sense that the annual meeting in 
the fall of 1935 should go to Indianapolis. 

A special committee composed of Messrs. Bockstahler, 
Harkrader, and Fitzgerald was appointed to make plans, in con- 
junction with the executive committee, for raising funds under 
the new sustaining membership scheme. 

The special committee on transportation research, Prof. L. C. 
Sorrell, chairman, reported that, complying with the decision 
to leave, for the time, the idea of attempting to interest capital 
in the foundation of a transportation research institute, its chair- 
man had completed a survey concerning the “reorganization 
of the federal agencies of transportation regulation.” It was 
submitted and the board decided to have printed a thousand 
copies, which will be mailed free to members of traffic clubs 
affiliated with the association who desire them. 

The survey is a pamphlet of 61 printed pages, no conclusions 
being reached as a result of the consideration. The following 
is an outline: 


Introduction 
1. Recent History of Proposals to Reorganize the Federal Machinery 
of Transport Regulation 
2. Sources (and causes) of Dissatisfaction with the Organization of 
, the Federal Regulation of Transportation 
3. Concepts, Principles, and Practical Considerations 
1) The Concept of Administrative Tribunals 
(1)The Nature of Administrative Tribunals 
(2) Limitations on the Use of the Quasi-Judicial 
Regulation 
2) Organization Principles 
(1) The Principle of Official 
Tribunals 
(2) The Single Executive versus the Board or Commission 
(3) The Functional Principle of Organization 
3) Practical Considerations 


Method of 


Independence for Administrative 
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4. Application of Principles to Proposals to Reorganize the Regulatory 
Machinery 
1) Two Classes of Proposals 
2) Group 1 Proposals 
(1) Power of the I. C. C. to delegate authority to 
commissioners or employes 
(2) Transfer of the Commission to an Executive Department 
(3) Proposals of Secretary of Commerce Roper 
(4) The Regional Commission Plan 
3) Group 2 Proposals, Contemplating Important Changes in Regu- 
latory Policy 
(1) The Relation of Government to Transportation 
(2) Discussion of These Reorganization Proposals 
A. An Expanded Interstate Commerce Commission 
B. Plan of Commissioner Porter 
C. The Secretary of Transportation Idea 
a) Secretary in Lieu of Commission 
b) Secretary Plus a Commission 
D. A Transportation Board 
Kk. A Transportation Advisory Committee. 


In the afternoon, the delegates and their wives, with other 
visitors, to the number of over 500, were taken to Birmingport, 
as guests of the Birmingham club and the Birmingham South- 
ern Railroad for a barbecue and to see the port facilities. 

The visiting ladies were entertained on Tuesday by a com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. George A. Mattison and Mrs, A. S. Lucas. 
They were taken for a drive in the morning, followed by a 
luncheon and program at the Mountain Brook Country Club, a 
visit to Vestovia, tea at Shades Valley Country Club, and back 
to the hotel in time for the banquet. 


individual 


RAIL EMPLOYE PENSION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings were held this week by the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee on the Hatfield-Wagner railroad pension bill 
(S. 3231) which was outlind in The Traffic World of April 7, p. 
646. Herman L. Ekern, counsel for the Railroad Employes Na- 
tional Pension Association, Chicago, Ill., and other witnesses 
for that organization were heard. The railroad management posi- 
tion on the bill is that the railroads are not financially able at 
this time to stand the cost of a pension system. 

Frank V. Whiting, general claims attorney and chairman of 
the Board of Pensions of the New York Central Lines, appeared 
in opposition to the bill as chairman of a committee on pen 
sions appointed by the Association of Railway Executives, In 
general, he said, the railroad managements were opposed to the 
bill becausé the benefits provided were so excessive as to re- 
quire a stupendous sum of money which would place an im- 
possible burden on the carriers as a whole. He said this burden 
would increase progressively from year to year. 

“We believe that a pension plan is necessarily a managerial 
function and not a proper subject of legislation,” said he. 

Mr. Whiting said no state or federal government had enacted 
legislation placing the burden of a pension plan directly on 
industries generally. A survey made by William Breiby, actuary 
employed by the Association of Railway Executives, said the 
witness, showed that 147,300 employes would be eligible, on 
passage of the bill, to retire and receive pensions that would 
require payment of $121,375,000 the first year and that the gross 
worth, i. e., the sum of money necessary to pay these initial 
grants to termination, was estimated at $1,645,000,000. He said 
that a study, based on the operating revenues of 1933, indicated 
carrier contributions would approximate $81,000,000 and employe 
contributions, $37,908,000 for that year. 

Dr. J. H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, appearing for the Association of Railway Executives, 
submitted basic information bearing on the economics of the 
railroad industry and bearing on the effect the pension bill 
would have on the industry. He pointed out that many railroads 
now had pension plans in effect, indicating they were not opposed 
to pensions as such. He said a total of 84 railway companies 
or systems now paid pensions to retired employes on some more 
or less definite basis, and that, so far as he knew, none of the 
plans involved any contribution from employes but were all 
financed by the companies themselves, Total payments for pen- 
sions in 1923 amounted to $11,816,000 and to $34,244,000 in 1933, 
an increase of 190 per cent, said he. Dr. Parmelee dealt with 
the operating costs of the railroads and their revenues “to indi 
cate that the railway industry is in no position to have new 
financial burdens added to its present and current obligations 
unless their charges for service are likewise increased.” 

Coordinator Eastman told the committee April 26 that he 
could not avoid the conclusion that the information now at hand 
did not permit of wise and well-considered legislation on the 
subject of pensions. He had explained that the subject was 
being thoroughly gone into by his section of labor relations 
headed by Otto S. Beyer, an engineer who had had wide experi- 
ence in labor matters. One of the subjects this section had 
undertaken to study, said he, was ways and means of providing 
greater economic security for railroad employes. An advisory 
committee was selected to aid in the study, made up of men 
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who had given-much thought to the human problems of indus- 
try, said he. This committee had submitted a report outlining 
a plan which embraced a system of retirement annuities, a 
placement service to facilitate the transfer of employes and 
the location of jobs for them, a system of unemployment bene- 
fits, and the payment of dismissal compensation for employes 
released from service in connection with certain economy pro- 
grams, said he, but he was not prepared to recommend the 
plan as yet for obviously it required the most careful considera- 
tion from many points of view. In fact, he said, the report at 
this stage was a statement of principles, rather than a coordi- 
nated, detailed program. 

In his testimony Mr. Eastman discussed features of pension 
system requirements. He said S. 3231 included features that 
involved serious discriminations as between groups of employes 
and as between carriers. He said these provisions introduced 
elements that were likely to disrupt the finances and make ac- 
curate cost accounting difficult. He said there were a number 
of provisions in the bill that were not clear. In stating his con- 
clusion that the information now available did not permit of 
wise pension legislation, the coordinator said he was, however, 
obtaining necessary basic facts so far as they were available 
and would prosecute his study of the matter with all possible 
expedition. 


NORRIS ATTACK ON _L. & N. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Senators Barkley, of Kentucky, and McKellar, of Tennessee, 
came to the defense of W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, in the Senate, April 25, as the re- 
sult of an attack on the railroad company made previously by 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 

The matter arose when Senator Barkley had the Senate 
clerk read a letter from Mr. Cole denying that the Louisville & 
Nashville was linked with the “power trust” as had been charged 
by Senator Norris in previous remarks. The Nebraskan’s re- 
marks were based on statements that a superintendent of the 
L. & N. had assisted a representative of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company in efforts made to purchase city-owned 
electric light plants in two small Tennessee towns, by having 
given him certain information. 

Mr. Cole stated flatly in his letter that the superintendent 
referred to had no authority to speak for the L. & N. and that 
whatever he may have said it was not the action of the L. & N. 
He said he desired to state that the conclusion reached and 
announced by Senator Norris “is utterly without foundation in 
fact.” He specifically stated that neither he (Mr. Cole) nor 
any other executive officer of the L. & N. had ever been ap- 
proached by a representative of the power company in question 
or any other “power trust” company “to aid it or any of them 
in any of their business undertakings or alleged political ac- 
tivities.” 

After Senator Norris had attempted to justify his references 
to the L. & N., Senator Barkley said he and the people of Ken- 
tucky knew Mr. Cole as an “honorable man, a man of integrity, 
and, I think, a man who is entitled to credit when he makes a 
statement.” 

Senator Norris denied he had said the things alleged to have 
been done by the L. & N. superintendent were done with Mr. 
Cole’s knowledge or consent. 

“IT know that,” said Senator Barkley, “but the senator’s 
condemnation was against the officials of the road.” 

“It was against the railroad corporation itself,’ said Sen- 
ator Norris. 

Senator McKellar said he did not believe Mr. Cole would 
make any statement unless it was correct. 

“I thank the senator,’ replied Senator Norris. “I should 
like to invite the rest of the senators to make their contribu- 
tions to this discussion. Is there anybody else here who wishes 
to testify to the character of Mr. Cole? ...I have no doubt that, 
if we should go to wherever this man lives, we would find he is 
a. member of the church, and I am surprised that somebody here 
has not brought that out.” 

Senator Norris insisted he had tied something to an em- 
ploye of the L. & N. and commented on higher-up officials de- 
claring they knew nothing about it. 

“That is the way with a good many of these institutions,” 
said he. “One member of the corporation does the dirty work 
and another one does not know anything about it, but goes to 
church instead and is himself elected superintendent of the 
Sunday school.” 


JOINT HEARING ON GRAIN RATES 
Approximately a hundred representatives of milling and 
grain interests throughout the country attended a joint hearing 
in Chicago, April 24, called jointly by the Central Freight Asso- 
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ciation, Truck Line Association, and New England Freight Aggpo. 
ciation to consider proposed reductions in rates on grain, graip 
products, and grain by-products from Mississippi River points, 
Chicago, etc., to the eastern seaboard. A reduction of 5% cents 
in the existing Chicago-New York rate was considered in cop. 
nection with the proposal, with rates between other C. F. 4 
and eastern termini, and on products and by-products differep. 
tially related. Loss in rail tonnage due to water competition 
was the occasion of the meeting. That takes three forms, each 
said to be about as severe from the standpoint of its effect on 
rail tonnage as the other. Motorship movement from Chicago 
and west-bank Lake Michigan ports to the Atlantic seaboard 
was said to be on the increase, as was the movement via the 
Panama Canal from Pacific northwest territory, and via water 
from Gulf ports. 


STRAPPING SPEEDED UP 


The accompanying illustration is of a representative produc. 
tion line showing the use of Acme steelstrap and new Acme 
equipment, which consists 
of a “tool mount package 
guide and package stop.” 
It is said to assist greatly 
in speeding up the strap. 
ping operation. 

Since the tool mount 
holds the strapping tool al- 
ways in position, ready for 
use, and is instantly ad- 
justable to packages of 
various heights, strapping 
time is reduced and work 
made easier. The new 
equipment, together with 
Acme steelstrap and strap- 
ping tool, is said to provide the fastest, most efficient system 
yet developed. The package guide and stop contribute to the 
speed and ease with which the strapping operation is performed. 
They are furnished to meet particular needs. The Acme company 
states that the equipment can be easily installed in existing 
conveyor systems or can be furnished attached to a roller con- 
veyor. He also says that for jobs of smaller daily capacity other 
Acme strapping equipment is recommended. 





MELLON DIRECTORATE CASE 

In its report dismissing the amended petition of Richard K. 
Mellon, Finance No. 8852, sub-No. 2, interlocking directorate ap- 
plication of Richard K. Mellon, the Commission, by division 4, 
said it was obvious that unless the applicant sought authority 
to hold positions with more than one common carrier by rail- 
road it had no occasion to consider the possible effect upon 
public and private interests of his connections with industrial 
or financial corporation, since no question was presented for 
its determination. (See Traffic World, April 21.) It added that 
there was no suggestion that any of the industrial or financial 
corporations mentioned in Mr. Mellon’s application might be 
considered, for the purposes of the application, as a common 
carrier by railroad. 

As amended the application asked for authority to serve 
as a director of the Pullman Co. and of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. The Commission, applying the reasoning of the Su- 
preme Court in a number of cases to the Pullman Co., said it 
was necessary to come to the conclusion that if the question 
of the application of section 20a of the interstate commerce 
act were brought before the court for decision the section would 
be held inapplicable to the Pullman Co. Amendments to the 
application showed that Mr. Mellon was willing to resign as 
director of the Norfolk & Western and the Ligonier Valley Rail- 
road Co. so as to obtain permission to be a member of the 
Pennsylvania’s board. Therefore, in the end, the Commission 
considered that Mr. Mellon desired merely to be a director of 
one common carrier, the Pennsylvania, and that there was no 
question presented for determination by it under the interlock- 
ing directorates part of the law. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Returns from one hundred and two telephone companies to 
the Commission for the two months ended with February show 
that the aggregate net operating income was $32,514,815, an 
increase of $5,390,645, or 19.9 per cent, compared with the 1933 
period. For February the income was $15,799,402, an increase of 
20.6 per cent over February, 1933. The number of company sta- 
tions in service at the end of February was 14,522,628, a reduc- 
tion of 381,014 compared with February, 1933. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


UGH REID, president of the Association of Ship Brokers 

and agents, announced that a large delegation of American 
charterers, brokers, and others interested in export shipments 
would attend the rehearing on the master’ shipping code, in 
Washington, April 26, to protest against provisions relating to 
tramp shipping in the proposed code. Mr. Reid said that the 
code in its present state was destructive to the interests of 
the group he represents and entirely oppressive. Steamship 
owners and associations of Great Britain, Germany, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden also were opposed to the tramp tonnage 
provisions of the code, he said, and Greece, Holland, and other 
nations were expected to join with them. 

Under the code, as drafted by the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association, freight rates would be stabilized at a 
level which the tramp operators maintain and would force tramp 
tonnage out of the trade. 

The new freighter Angelina, built for A. H. Bull and Com- 
pany, was scheduled to arrive in New York April 26, from the 
shipyard at Newport News, Va., preparatory to entering the 
New York-Puerto Rico service of the Bull Line, sailing on her 
maiden voyage from New York April 28. She is the first ocean 
going freight vessel built in the United States in the last twelve 
years and is the first of two sister ships for which the Bull 
Line placed orders last year. The second ship, the Manuela, is 
expected to enter the service in about a month. Each vessel 
is 410 feet, 9 inches long, with a beam of 55 feet, moulded depth 
of 30 feet, 6 inches and deadweight tonnage of 7,250. James E. 
Light, vice president of the company, said that the Angelina’s 
trial trip had demonstrated that she would have no difficulty 
in attaining her designed sea speed, loaded, of 13 knots. Each 
vessel has five large hatches for carrying cargo, is equipped with 
14 booms, and is capable of handling lifts up to 30 tons. There 
are 13 winches. Approximately 385,000 cubic feet of space is 
available for cargo. They are equipped with geared double 
reduction turbines developing 3,150 horsepower. 

With few exceptions the various divisions of the full cargo 
market have experienced improved activity in the last week. 
The grain trade, in particular, was much improved. 

Among six fixtures of grain cargoes from Montreal was one 
of 27,000 quarters to the East coast of the United Kingdom at 
ls 414d, for loading the first half of May. Another of 36,000 
quarters, for second half of May, was closed for Antwerp at 
ls 144d or Rotterdam, 1s 2d. Three other fixtures for United 
Kingdom destinations were done on the basis of 1s 414d. 

The transatlantic sugar trade, however, was stagnant, only 
one fixture being reported, that of a 3,128 net ton vessel from 
Cuba to Liverpool on the basis of 12s, for May. 

West Indies time chartering revived and a number of ves- 
sels were taken for round trips for prompt loading at rates in 
the neighborhood of $1.00 to $1.25. One boat of 2,394 net tons 
was chartered for the River Plate trade, delivery St. Lawrence, 
redelivery River Plate, for May loading. An American vessel 
of 4,000 tons deadweight was engaged for a period in the coast- 
wise trade for April loading. 

A coal fixture was made in the week, a 3,196 net ton steamer 
— Hampton Roads to Rosario, at 10s 6d, for the middle of 
May. i 

The tanker market remained fairly steady with a few fix- 
tures from this side. One of these was a 3,966 net ton motor- 
ship for a clean cargo from the north Atlantic range to South 
Africa at 12s 3d for May loading. From the Gulf an 8,500-ton 
motorship was fixed for a clean cargo to the Plate on the basis 
of 138s for May-June loading. The domestic market was quiet 
with few fixtures made. 

The American Association of Tramp Operators in the Cana- 
dian and West Indies trade, in a statement by its president, 
Morris Malkin, sounded a warning that if the present rate stabili- 
zation clause is left in the master shipping code there may be 
retaliation by foreign maritime nations. Application of the 
clause, the statement said, would wipe tramp vessels off the 
seas. Although proponents of the code have attempted to mini- 
mize the effect of protests against its rate provisions, it was 
added, by classifying Norway and Denmark as small maritime 
nations, it is well known that Norwegian and Danish vessels 
furnish the bulk of the tonnage in the time charter trades and 
certainly the bulk of the tonnage in the West Indies and Cana- 
dian trades. Members of the organization were to appear in 





Washington, April 26, at the reopening of the code hearings 
to oppose the stabilization clause. 


SHIPPING INDUSTRY CODE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Annihilation of the American export trade if the minimum 
rate power given to code authorities by Article VII of the pro- 
posed code of fair competition for the shipping industry was 
retained therein was predicted several times in the course of a 
hearing on the proposed code, held by Deputy Administrator 
Joseph B. Weaver on April 26. 

“We want to save ourselves from annihilation by the opera- 
tion of the NRA no matter how well intended the things pro- 
posed may be,” said Henry F. Schute, of Houston, Tex., speak- 
ing for the Gulf States Steamship Co. 

Jules L’Hote, president of the Page L’Hote Co. of New 
Orleans, said that the public utterances of Deputy Administrator 
Weaver indicated that he did not know the necessities of the 
foreign trade, that he was prejudiced in favor of the American 
conference lines and should be removed to some other duty. He 
said that retention of the minimum rate power would put the 
independent ships out of business, close every one of the smaller 
ports and ruin every American in foreign trade. Answering an 
inquiry as to how long he had been in business, Mr. L’Hote said 
that the records of his company showed that it had been in 
existence since 1840, but that he knew it had been in business 
prior to that time, but how long he did not know. 


Dabney T. Waring, speaking for the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York, said that article VII (3) would be contrary 
to sound public policy. Regulation, he said, should be under the 
Shipping Board Bureau. 

Francis P. Cole, vice-president and general manager, of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Association, advocated exempt- 
ing foreign trade divisions under the shipping code from the 
minimum rate provisions of the proposed code. 

Protesting against the proposed application of the minimum 
rate power in connection with foreign trade, John T. Carpenter, of 
the United States Navigation Co., said that its application in 
connection with foreign trade was price fixing in the worse 
form, tended toward monopoly and against the interest of the 
American foreign trade. He said that article VII would be an 
instrument of oppression in the hands of the controlling element 
in the various steamship conferences and decrease employment. 
The best way, he said, to overcome the handicap of American 
ships in the matter of wages was by direct subsidy as advocated 
by Secretary Roper. Mr. Carpenter said he favored proper regu- 
lation, which he said would be by impartial public body such as 
the Shipping Board Bureau and not by the dominant element in 
a particular trade acting as code authorities. The proper prin- 
ciple, he said, was that by which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulated the railroad. When Deputy Administrator 
Weaver asked Mr. Carpenter something about rates, the latter 
said he was not prepared with rate data at this time but that 
he came to Mr. Weaver’s office in February at the invitation of 
Mr. Weaver prepared with such data. He said that he had 
waited four hours but that the appointment was not kept. 

J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, said that that association objected to the pro- 
posed code for the shipping industry as now revised because it 
did not expressly except from its application floating equipment, 
such as car floats, lighters, ferries, barges, boats and tugs, used 
by or operated in connection with any railroad subject to the 
interstate commerce act. He said that the public hearing before 
the NRA on January 31, with respect to the shipping code, as 
then revised, the association, through its general solicitor, ap- 
peared and suggested an amendment to article III, sec. 1, for the 
purpose of specifically excepting railway floating equipment. He 
said that certain changes had been made in article III, sec. 1, but 
no language had been added which exempted railway floating 
equipment. He said it was the association’s understanding that 
the failure to include such language did not indicate that the 
administrator was of the opinion that the code should apply to 
railway floating equipment, but was due solely to the fact that 
there had not been, as yet, an opportunity to consider the matter 
fully and reach a.conclusion. Mr. Fort called attention to what 
had already been done with regard to the applicability of the 
recovery legislation to railroads including the letter of President 
Roosevelt to A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Railway Labor 
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Executives’ Association, refusing to accede to a request by the 
labor executives for a code and Coordinator Eastman’s opinion 
on that point. 


INTERCOASTAL PRACTICES HEARING 


Expressions of criticism of the chartering clause of the 
Gulf-Intercoastal Conference agreement, satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction as to its contract rate system, and opposition to 
unification of north Atlantic, south Atlantic and Gulf shipping 
lines into a single conference were aired in the closing day, April 
18, of a three-day hearing conducted for the Shipping Board 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce by Examiner Manuel G. 
de Quevedo, at New Orleans, last week, on intercoastal practices. 

Dislike of the chartering clause, which affords authority 
for the conference lines to protect themselves against tramp 
competition in regard to full cargoes, was expressed by F. W. 
Locke, of the Nelson Line, in interrogating Ernest Holzborn, 
conference spokesman, Holzborn testified the clause is for pro- 
tection, preventing grain or other charters that would result 
in the vessel being thrown on the market for returning freight. 
He stated the conference, on hearing a shipper was in the market 
for full cargo charter, would find out the rate needed to meet 
competition. The conference would fix the rate, with assump- 
tion it would have to have Shipping Board approval. Mr. Locke 
submitted “that the clause is a perpetuation of monopolistic 
practice of the Gulf-Intercoastal Conference.” 

Considerable discussion as to the origin of the contract rate 
system was started under questioning by S. A. LeBlanc, Mobile, 
Ala., Strachan Shipping Company. Holzborn testified it was not 
established in the Gulf to meet the north Atlantic practice but 
to stabilize rates on account of tramp tonnage. The witness 
declared the system is not to control the shipper’s business. Mr. 
LeBlanc asserted the Shipping Board has taken over the matter 
of stability and the contract system remains only to control 
business, Attorney Hanson said it was a legal question whether 
the clause is under the act (Copeland) or not. 

C. D. Arnold, traffic manager, Lake Charles (La.) Port 
Commission, interrogated Mr. Holzborn, the trend of question- 
ing being that Lake Charles, with one monthly sailing of the 
Gulf-Pacific Mail though other Gulf-Pacific Line vessels dis- 
charged fir, lumber, and canned goods there, was deprived of 
opportunity to secure further service through an additional line 
because of the contract system. He stated the Girdwood Line 
had indicated it would establish service, but was ruled out by 
the Shipping Board, and the Nelson Line is in prospect. Holz- 
born, replying, contended the contracts applied to tonnage 
through all ports, that public interest required New Orleans be 
the last port of call westbound, that if Lake Charles got the 
cargo, ships would be forthcoming. Arnold also complained of 
refusal of the Gulf Pacific Mail to effect an agreement with the 
Baltimore and Carolina Line for transshipment at Lake Charles 
of cargo destined to Savannah, Ga., and other Atlantic ports. 

J. K. Hiltner, traffic manager, U. S. Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany, urged continuation of the contract rate system as satis- 
factory to shippers and lines in stability of rate and affording 
the steamship lines ideas of possible tonnage on which to base 
service. Hiltner admitted being the largest westbound shipper. 
He opposed absorption of rail differentials between the Gulf and 
south Atlantic, declaring the interstate commerce act provided 
no one should be deprived of advantages of geographical position. 
E. M. Cole, traffic manager, American Cast Iron Company, an- 
other Birmingham district shipper via Mobile, adopted Hiltner’s 
testimony. He added he was not objecting to another line enter- 
ing the Gulf but wanted the standard of service continued. He 
said he considered the contract system necessary until the 
Copeland act was established under leading cases. 

A. J. Ribe, industrial traffic manager representing the Na- 
tional Cast Iron Company, opposed the contract rate system, cit- 
ing difficulties with the Gulf-Intercoastal Conference arising 
from alleged violation of contract by shipment of 1,000 tons of 
pipe via the Girdwood Line. Interrogation by Examiner de 
Quevedo and Elisha Hanson, attorney for the Conference, re- 
vealed he was using the Shepard Line via South Atlantic “at a 
penalty” and never asked adjustment of the matter. He received 
a bill for under-charge on shipments forwarded prior to can- 
cellation of contract by the conference which he declined to 
pay. He said he didn’t ship via Conference (Gulf) lines be- 
cause he was afraid of attachment for the bill. 

Mr. Ribe expressed the view that regulation under the 
Copeland act would serve the purpose of the contract system. 

The history of the Gulf-Intercoastal Conference was outlined 
by Mr. Holzborn (under section (L)), the rates being compared 
generally to Class B North Atlantic (U. S. Intercoastal) rates. 
Some discussion of the situation at the time of the North At- 
lantic rate war developed. Mr. Holzborn, in discussing territory 
drawn on by the Gulf, said they had not tried to enter the 
Pittsburgh territory either by solicitation or rate manipulation 
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though approached on an all-water basis because it was though; 
too far east. There exists no agreement on territory with the 
North Atlantic but the Gulf tries to cooperate and leave the 
north Atlantic territory alone, he said. Holzborn, asked by 
W. P. Rudlow, representing the Arrow Line, if similar sentiment 
emanated from the other group, found the North Atlantic “up. 
sympathetic.” 

Discussion of through rail-water and all water rates an 
territory continued. 

On inquiry from Examiner de Quevedo, Holzborn testified 
the Gulf Pacific Lines would “bitterly oppose” inclusion of the 
Atlantic and Gulf groups into a single conference. He cited 
differences in transcontinental rate competition, density of 
populations, locations of factories as creating conditions that 
could not be harmonized. With commodities from the southwest 
requiring lower rates to meet transcontinental rates competing 
With the same commodities on the Atlantic, the lower rate 
would not be granted and the gulf lines out-voted, he said. His 
opinion was endorsed by O. P. Caldwell, for the Luckenbach 
Line; Rene A. Stiegler, for New Orleans Port Commission; (. PD, 
Arnold, for Lake Charles (La.) Port Commission; Carl Giessovw. 
for St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; N. O. Paedrick, for Missis. 
sippi Valley Association, and L. W. Howe, for Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line. Mr. Rudlow, vice-president, Dichman-Wright-Pugh, 
eastern district manager for the Arrow Line, termed a single 
conference “unworkable.” The Alabama State Docks Commis. 
sion will file on opposing brief. 

E. J. Karr, for the Calmar Steamship Corporation, endorsed 
a single conference. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, and modifications and cancella- 
tions of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the 
Department of Commerce: 


2863—Between the Calmar Steamship Corporation and Bristol City 
Line of Steamships, Ltd.: Covers the movement of traffic under 
through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific Coast ports to Bristol, Eng- 
land, and Cardiff, Wales, with transshipment at New York. 


2864—Between Wilhelm Wilhelmsen and Pan-Atlantic Steamship 
Corporation: Provides for the transportation of cargo on through bills 
of lading from China and Japan to Mobile, Alabama, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, with transshipment at New York. 


2865—Between Lancashire Shipping Co., Ltd., and Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from Java and Straits Settlements to Mobile, 
—™ and New Orleans, Louisiana, with transshipment at New 
Tork. 


2882—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Car- 
riso, Inc.: Provides for the handling of shipments under through bills 
of lading from Australian and South Seas ports to U. S. Atlantic 
ports, with transshipment at San Francisco. 


2902—Between The Union Steam Ship Company of New Zealand, 
Ltd., and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company: Provides for the 
transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from Australia and 
New Zealand to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, with transshipment at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

2909—Between American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Car- 


riso, Inc.: Provides for the transportation of cargo from U. S. At- 
lantic Coast ports to the South Seas and Australia, with transship- 
ment at San Francisco. 


2912—Between the Matson Navigation Company, The Oceanic 
Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, American Line 
Steam Ship Corporation (Panama Pacific Line), and Munson Steam- 
ship Line: Provides for the transportation of canned pineapple under 
through bills of lading from Hawaiian Island ports to Miami, Florida, 
with transshipment at San Francisco and New York. 

2914—-Between the Crowley Launch & Tugboat Company, Sudden 
& Christenson, and Los Angeles Steamship Company: Provides for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading between 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah and Jacksonville and Oakland, Ala- 
meda, and Richmond, Calif., with transshipment at San Francisco. 

2915—Between the Crowley Launch & Tugboat Company, Sudden 
& Christenson, and Los Angeles Steamship Company: Provides for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Savannah and Jacksonville to Mare Island, Calif. 
with transshipment at San Francisco. 

2918—Between Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company and United 
States Line Company (United States Lines): Provides for the trans- 
portation of pencil slats on through bills of lading from San Fran- 
cisco, California, to Havre, France, and Hamburg, Germany, with 
transshipment at New York. i 

2919—Between Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company and United 
States Line Company (American Merchant Lines): Provides for the 
transportation of pencil slats on through bills of lading from San 
— California, to London, England, with transshipment at New 
York. 

2921—Between Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company and American 
France Line (Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, Inc., Managing Agent): 
Provides for the transportation of pencil slats from San Francisco, 
California, to French Atlantic ports, with transshipment at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk. 

2922—Between the Calmar Steamship Corporation and Seaboard- 
Great Lakes Corporation: Provides for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from U. S. Pacific coast loading ports on 
Calmar Steamship Corporation to Buffalo and Rochester, New York: 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Chicago, Illinois; and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with transshipment at New York. 

2926—Between the American Pioneer Line and the Bull Insular 
Line, Inc,; Provides for the transportation of cassia on through bills 
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April 28, 1934 


of lading from Hongkong, China, to Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic, with transshipment at New York. 


Agreements Modified 


107-1—Agreement of member lines of the United States Atlantic & 
Guif-Porto Rico Conference to waive certain requirements of their 
conference agreement in order to expedite admission of-Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., and Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., to conference membership. 

161-5—Modification of agreement of the Gulf United Kingdom Con- 
ference providing for fixing by the conference members of amount of 
freight brokerage to be paid on shipments of sulphur, on which pay- 
ment of brokerage had hitherto been governed by usage of the trade. 


Agreements Canceled 


620-C—Between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and The California Transportation Company: Cancels agreement cov- 
ering the movement of shipments between Atlantic Coast ports and 
Stockton, California, with transshipment at San Francisco. 

621-C—Between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and Sacramento Navigation Company: Cancels agreement covering 
the movement of shipments between Atlantic Coast ports and Sacra- 
mento, with transshipment at San Francisco. 


INCREASE IN WORLD SHIPBUILDING 


The volume of merchant shipbuilding under way through- 
out the world the quarter ended March 31, 1934, was 40 per 
cent in excess of the figure for the preceding three-months’ period, 
according to the Commerce Department’s transportation division. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, covering returns from all mari- 
time countries, except Russia, show that more than a million 
gross tons of merchant vessels are now in hand, as compared 
with 757,000 tons in the preceding quarter and 740,000 tons in 
the corresponding quarter of 1933. 

Of the ten leading shipbuilding countries of the world, only 
Spain and Sweden showed declines in the volume of work in 
hand during the quarter just ended compared with the preceding 
quarter. The greatest gain is reported for Great Britain and 
Ireland, which now have under way 150,000 gross tons more 
than at the beginning of the current year. 

For Germany an increase of 60,000 tons is reported; for 
Italy, 36,000 tons; and for Denmark, 26,000. Lesser gains are 
shown for France, Japan, Holland, and the United States. The 
volume of work on hand in the United States on March 31, 1934, 
was 27,334 tons, an increase of 15,000 tons over the figure re- 
ported for December 31, 1933. 

Of the total volume of world merchant shipbuilding reported 
at the end of March of the current year, Great Britain and Ire- 
land accounted for 44.6 per cent; the United States for 2.5 per 
cent; and other countries combined 52.9 per cent. At the begin- 
ning of 1933 Great Britain and Ireland were building only 29.5 
per cent of the world output compared with 7.7 per cent for the 
United States and 62.8 per cent for other countries. 





IRON AND STEEL TO SOUTHWEST 


A line of proportional all-water rates akin in appearance 
to the joint through commodity rates of the Atlantic Seaboard 
Freight Bureau lines, on the general iron and steel list, iron 
and steel pipes and fittings, wire fencing, and structural steel, 
has been established by the Pan-Atlantic Line in its proportional 
tariff, Shipping Board No. 4, its own No. 10, from Philadelphia, 
Pa., shipside, to New Orleans. It is not on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as are the tariffs of the Atlantic 
Seaboard Freight Bureau Lines. The new rates are merely all- 
water proportionals, while the Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau 
rates are joint with railroads in the southwest with absorption 
of the local rates of the rail lines to the Atlantic ports. 

The new Shipping Board tariff applies only on shipments 
originating at points in the steel mill districts in New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Bridgeport, Conn. The rates vary according to the points 
of origin and seem to have been determined by taking the differ- 
ences between the local rates from the steel mills to Philadel- 
phia and the joint through rates published by the Atlantic Sea- 
board Freight Bureau lines. The latter, because the eastern rail- 
roads do not concur in the rates, are frequently called non-con- 
ae rates although the southwestern rail lines concur in 

nem. 

There are some small variations from the joint through rates 
of the Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau lines. They are few 
and their scarcity has suggested to men who have checked the 
tariff that the intention was to make the all-water proportionals 
agree with the water factor of the so-called non-concurrence 
joint through rates, and that the variations may have resulted 
from errors rather than from intention. 


PACIFIC PORTS’ CASE 
: In Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 126, Stockton, San 
Francisco, Oakland and Alameda port interests have filed com- 
plaints against the Arrow Line and other intercoastal carriers. 
It is charged that respondents maintain rates between Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Atlantic coast ports equal to the terminal 
rates applied for lesser, different and dissimilar service between 
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the ports of San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Richmond and 
Stockton, Calif., and Atlantic coast ports, and that preference 
results to Sacramento. A cease and desist order is sought. The 
complainants also filed motions seeking immediate action by the 
bureau looking to cancellation of the tariffs complained of. 





SECTION 27 OF MARINE ACT 


Representative Bland, chairman of the House committee on 
merchant marine, radio and fisheries, has introduced H. R. 9223, 
a bill to amend section 27 of the merchant marine act of 1920 
by including as a first proviso the following: “That no vessel 
built in, or documented under the laws of, the United States 
and later sold foreign, shall again acquire the right to engage in 
the coastwise trade.” 





COASTWISE LAWS AND VIRGIN ISLANDS 


American steamship lines at a hearing April 25 before the 
House committee on merchant marine, radio and fisheries op- 
posed S. 2835, the bill passed by the Senate exempting the Vir- 
gin Islands from application of the coastwise laws. The position 
was that they did not oppose temporary exemption but that 
they were opposed to permanent exemption by law. 


BIDS ON AIR MAIL LOW 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Surprisingly low bids for the carrying of the air mail on 
twenty-one routes for a minimum period of three months were 
opened by the Post Office Department on April 20. Forty-five 
bids were submitted but only forty-three were deemed valid. 
One was submitted without a bond attached and one was a 
proposal to carry mail on a non-existent air line. The bids 
ranged from 17.5 to 45 cents an airplane mile. The Post Office 
Department had set 41 and 45 cents as maxima for different 
routes. 

At the time the bids were opened the postal officials thought 
they could complete a study of the bids and make awards of 
contracts within a week and have the carrying of the air mail 
back in private hands again within thirty days. 

An inference drawn by a considerable percentage of those 
who listened to the reading of the bids was that the aviation 
companies the contracts of which were canceled in February 
had reorganized, and by their low bids were fighting to get back 
their business and keep competitors out. Seemingly only three 
of the companies which had lost their contracts were not in 
the competition. But there was nothing certain about that. Some 
reorganized companies could be identified by their names but 
in a number of instances newcomers could not be fitted into 
the patterns of former companies which had held contracts. 
The conclusion was drawn from the bids that the government, 
as a result of the cancellation, would obtain contracts at much 
lower cost than under the voided ones. Some of the old com- 
panies have brought suit against Postmaster General Farley, 
personally, for the recovery of damages alleged to have been 
suffered by reason of the cancellations. In letting the contracts 
the Post Office Department will have to determine whether, in 
its estimation, the bidders could carry out their engagements 
were contracts awarded to them. 

Some variations in the bids were due to difference in type 
of equipment to be used and character of service to be per- 
formed. But even on identical service and type of equipment 
there was considerable variation in the offers. 

An offer to carry at 17.5 cents an airplane mile was made 
by Pacific Seaboard Air Lines, Inc., on the Chicago-New Orleans 
air route. The Post Office Department set 45 cents as the 
maximum it would pay on that route. 

While the Post Office Department was opening bids the 
Senate began the consideration of the McKellar-Black air mail 
bill. The Senate agreed that if the debate continued on it until 
April 26 it would proceed thereafter with a limit on speeches on 
the subject. 











AIR REGULATION VIOLATIONS 


In the last half of 1933 there were 277 flights in which the 
air commerce regulations were violated and in 104 of these 
flights the aircraft met with accidents, according to the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Commerce Department. 

A total of 383 violations occurred in the 277 flights, which 
were divided as follows: Acrobatics, 102; low flying, 64; licensed 
aircraft flown by unlicensed pilots, 34; flying without position 
lights, 23; dual controls connected during passenger flights, 20; 
numbers not properly assigned, 16; and miscellaneous, 124. The 
miscellaneous violations involved conduct contrary to public 
safety, flying unlicensed planes in interstate commerce, traffic 
violations at airports, students violating terms of permits, non- 
commercial pilots carrying passengers for hire, and overloading. 

There also were 37 nonflight violations which included in- 
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fractions not immediately connected with flights such as failure: 
to submit reports required by the Air Commerce Regulations. 


and altering licenses, 


AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Mead, of the House committee on post office and 
post roads, reported favorably to the House this week the com- 








mittee bill (H. R. 9241) authorizing the Postmaster General to: 


award 1-year contracts for carrying air mail and to establish a 
commission to report a national aviation policy. 

Inasmuch as the Postmaster General was expected to act 
momentarily on the bids for carrying the mail by air, there were 
indications that the House committee bill would not be pressed 
for passage immediately. The view was held in the committee 
that the air mail situation might be cleared up by the awarding 
of contracts by the Postmaster General and that possibly only 


legislation calling for a commission to investigate and report as. 


recommended by President Roosevelt would be needed. 

In the meantime debate on the Senate post office commit- 
tee air mail bill continued in the Senate. Senator Austin, of 
Vermont, proposed a substitute for the committee bill simply 
providing for restoration of the status quo before the annulment 
of the air mail contracts and for the creation of a commission 
as recommended by the President. 

Senator Black, of Alabama, chairman of the special mail 
inquiry committee, submitted figures from the Post Office Depart- 
ment showing that the average rate paid an airplane mile at the 
time of annulment of the old contracts was 37 cents and that 
the corresponding rate under the bids opened April 20 was 28.88 
cents; and that the annual cost of the service under the April 20 
bids would be $6,105,221. Bids for additional services are to be 
received April 27, said the senator, and if the same average pre- 
vailed, the total cost would be approximately $7,720,103 as against 
$14,000,000 appropriated for the current fiscal year. 


BARGE LINE ANNUAL REPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge 
line agency, and its subsidiary, the Warrior River Terminal 
Company, had a consolidated “net profit” of $66,786.28 for 1933, 
of which $8,137.87 was credited to the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration and $56,648.91 to the Warrior River Terminal Company, 
according to the annual report of the corporation made public 
April 26. 

The “net income” of the corporation for its entire existence 
since its formation in 1924, to the end of 1933, amounted to 
$1,114,391.38, according to the financial report of Guy Bartley, 
secretary-treasurer of the corporation. Deducting loss of $407,- 
698.81 on equipment retired, the statement showed a “net profit” 
of $706,692.57 for the life of the corporation. Mr. Bartley said 
the net income for the entire period was after absorbing depre- 
ciation charges amounting to $4,629,252.04. 

Mr. Bartley said the comptroller of the corporation, J. S. 
Powell, had reported to him “the direct savings to the public 
on traffic handled by the Federal Barge Lines during 1933 
amounted to $1,914,700, and for the period June 1, 1924, to 
December 31, 1933, the direct savings to the public amounted to 
$20,664,000. This is the difference between the charges paid 
by the shippers on traffic routed via the Federal Barge Lines 
and what the charges would have been if the traffic had moved 
all rail.” 

The report stated that the net income derived from opera- 
tions of the Federal Barge Lines for 1933 amounted to $30,049.11 
as compared with $470,140.91 for 1932. It included the following 
comparative statement of tonnage, revenues, and expenses of the 
Federal Barge Lines: 





Increase (+), 











1932 1933 decrease (—) 
Tonnage transported ..... 1,653,088 1,605,844 —47,244 
TOUR] FEVETUED 6.006600 $6,203,232.93 $5,085,210.84 —$1,118,022.09 
POUR] GEPONBOS occ cccsas $5,733,092.02 $5,055,161.73 —$677,930.29 
Net income ........... $ 470,140.91 $ 30,049.11 | —$440,091.80 
Depreciation included in ex- 
er ores $ 626,216.97 $ 627,921.06 +$1,704.09 
Income before deprecia- 7 4 
WS aneeGaecdaruceeeaeeen $1,096,357.88 $ 657,970.17 —$438,387.71 
| 
Average per ton: 
PUOVOTMGR. cccdcevecess 3.75 3.17 —.58 
eee ee 3.47 3.15 —.32 
Net income ...... .28 .02 7 - —.26 


The net income from operations of the lower Mississippi 
division in 1983 was stated as $288,554.33 as against $771,073.27 
in 1932, while operations on the upper Mississippi division showed 
a loss in net income of $180,597.80 as against a loss of $184,091.33 
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in 1932. The Warrior division showed a loss in net income oj 
$77,907.42 as against a loss of $116,841.03 in 1932. The Warrio; 
River Terminal had a net income of $58,642.36 as against $5,664.37 
in 1932. 

Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board anq 
president, under the heading, “general remarks,” submitted hig 
views in substantial detail on the transportation problem as 
related to waterway transportation, and as to the function of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation in developing waterway trans. 
portation. Taking up attacks on the corporation, General Ash. 
burn said: ; 

These charges sum up as follows and are made in an endeavor to 
show that the corporation is free of certain expenses which are nat- 
urally part of a private business. 

a: It pays no interest on money invested in construction and equip- 
. It does not account for cost of maintenance. 


3. It makes no allowance for depreciation. 

4. It pays no taxes on real estate, property, and equipment, 

5. It pays no corporation income taxes. 

6. It maintains no insurance. 

7. It is not responsible for damage suits. 

8. It pays no office rent, gets free postage and free wireless. 


1, It gets free legal service. 

10. The president’s salary is paid by the War Department. 

Certainly the public is entitled to the facts in the case. Here are 
the answers: 

1. Broadly speaking there are two kinds of investors which may 
be designated as (a) inside investors, and (b) outside investors. The 
former class invest their money in the capital stock of an enterprise 
with the expectation that they will receive a fair return on their 
investment through dividends. The latter class lend their money to 
an enterprise with the expectation that interest will be paid thereon 
whether earned by the enterprise or not. 

When there is an unappropriated surplus left after payment of in- 
terest to the lenders or outside investors, the stockholders or inside 
investors are entitled to receive a share of the remainder. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation has no outside investors, con- 
sequently there is no interest to pay on borrowed money. 

The United States owns all of the capital stock of the Corpora- 
tion; therefore, it is the sole inside investor. Any surplus derived 
through operations of the Inland Waterways Corporation belongs to 
the United States whether it is paid over currently or remains in the 
treasury of the corporation. 

The total net income derived from operations of the Corporation 
to December 31, 1933, amounted to $1,114,391.38. From this there must 
be deducted losses on property and equipment, retired amounting to 
$407,698.81, which leaves a surplus of $706,692.57 belonging to the 
United States. 

2. The Corporation pays maintenance charges on all property and 
equipment owned by it and also pays maintenance charges on terminal 
property leased from municipalities. All of these charges are included 
in appropriate expense accounts. Water carriers are not required to 
pay any part of the maintenance of the channels on which they oper- 
ate. The Corporation cannot legally include in its accounts something 
it is not obligated to pay. 

3. During the Corporation period June 1924 to December 1933, in- 
clusive, there has been a total of $4,629,252.04 included in operating 
expenses for depreciation. This amount has actually been collected 
from the Corporation’s operating agencies and added to the general 
fund of the Corporation. 

4. The Corporation being Government-owned is exempt from all 
taxes, therefore it cannot legally include taxes in its accounts. How- 
ever, its assets are very largely floating equipment, and we do not 
find that other carriers on the Mississippi pay taxes on floating equip- 
ment. Where they own their terminals they do pay taxes, but in our 
case we pay for the use of city-owned terminals, and our cost for 
the use of same is considerably more than the taxes we would be re- 
quired to pay if owned by our Corporation. 

The Warrior River Terminal Co. incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Alabama, a subsidiary of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, paid taxes to the State of Alabama in 1933 amounting to 
$10,661.92. 

5. The Corporation is not subject to Federal income taxes. 
were, this item should of course be considered in measuring the 
financial results of our operations, because a privately owned cor- 
poration would have to pay such taxes, provided it earned an income 
subject to such taxation. 

6. The Corporation does not buy marine insurance on its float- 
ing equipment, because experience over a period of 15 years has proven 
that it is more economical to currently absorb losses due to marine 
disasters than to pay high premiums on this class of insurance. We 
do, however, carry insurance on terminal buildings, store stocks, and 
all cargoes while in our possession. Our total premiums run around 
$100,000 per year. 

Section 5 of Public, 185, Sixty-eighth Congress, provides that 
the Corporation may sue and be sued in its corporate name, therefore 
it is legally responsible for any damage done by it to as full an extent 
as a privately owned corporation. 

8. The only free office space used by the Corporation is 2,200 
square feet in the Munitions Building in Washington, All of our 
offices in the field are rented and the amount paid for rental is in- 
cluded in our accounts. 

The Corporation has the franking privilege because it is owned by 
the Government, consequently pays no postage on purely official com- 
munications. It also has access to the use of Government radio 
facilities, but the bulk of its communications goes over commercial 
wires. 

9. The only legal services furnished the Corporation by the Gov- 
ernment are in connection with maritime cases wherein the Govern- 
ment is ordinarily the defendant. We employ a general counsel and 
outside lawyers to handle all strictly Corporation legal matters. 

10. The president of the Corporation is a major general of the 
United States Army whose salary is directly paid by the Government; 
however, the amount so paid is included in the operating expenses 
of the Corporation and concurrently credited to the Government on 
the books of the Corporation. 


If it 





RIVERS AND HARBORS SPEECHES 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress has announced 
a partial list of speakers at its twenty-ninth annual convention 
to be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C.,, April 30 
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and May 1. The names of the speakers and the subjects on 
which they are to speak follow: 

Herr Hans Luther, German ambassador, subject: The De- 
velopment of Waterways in Germany; M. Alexander Troyanov- 
sky, Soviet ambassador, subject: Water Power Development in 
soviet Russia; Gen. William Mitchell, former assistant chief of 
air corps, subject: America’s Aerial Defenses in Relation to In- 
land Waterways as a Branch of National Defense; Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada, chairman, foreign relations committee; Rep. 
Riley J. Wilson of Louisiana, chairman, flood control commit- 
tee: Rep. Joseph J. Mansfield of Texas, chairman, rivers and 
harbors committee; Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas, chairman, in- 
terstate and foreign commerce committee; Maj. Gen. E. M. Mark- 
ham, chief of army engineers; Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, presi- 
dent, Inland Waterways Corporation; Joseph B. Eastman, fed- 
eral coordinator of transportation; Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, chair- 
man of the board, Tennessee Valley Authority; Frank R. 
MeNinch, chairman, Federal Power Commission; H. H. Bennett, 
director, soil erosion service, Interior Department; Henry H. 
Heimann, director, U. S. Shipping Board Bureau; F. A. Silcox, 
chief of forest service, and Miss Mae A. Schnurr, assistant to 
the Commissioner of Reclamation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


In order to more effectively carry out the increased amount 
of work undertaken on the Pacific Coast with allotments made 
by the Public Works Administration, and to provide for special 
supervision in the construction of the important Bonneville Dam 
on the Columbia River about 35 miles from Portland, Ore., the 
Secretary of War has approved the proposal of Major General 
Edward M. Markham, chief of engineers, to separate the pres- 
ent Pacific Division of the river and harbor work into a North 
Pacific and a South Pacific Division, the former with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Ore., and the latter with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif. . 

The North Pacific Division will comprise the Seattle and 
Portland Districts, including the Bonneville Dam and the work 
in Alaska. Lieutenant Colonel Thomas M. Robins, now Division 
Engineer of the Pacific Division, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the work on the Pacific Coast, hag been selected as Division 
Engineer and will commence organization of the Portland head- 
quarters in the near future so as to have it ready to operate by 
July 1 of the present year. . 

The South Pacific Division will include the San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Los Angeles and Honolulu Districts. It will be in 
the charge of Colonel Thomas H. Jackson, now Division Engi- 
neer of the South Atlantic Division, with station at Norfolk, Va., 
who will go to San Francisco, Calif., about July 1. 

An allotment of $10,000 for operating and care, St. Mary 
Falls Canal, Mich., serving traffic between Lakes Superior and 
Huron, has been approved by the Secretary of War. 


WATER CARRIER DEPRECIATION 


In No. 15780, depreciation charges of carriers by water, the 
Commission has set the proceeding for further hearing at Wash- 
ington, May 15, before Examiner Bunten, at which opportunity 
will be afforded for the presentation of evidence in support of or 
in opposition to the findings suggested in the examiner’s pro- 
posed report dated October 31, 1933. 


INLAND WATER CARRIER CODE 


A public hearing on the proposed code of fair competition 
for the inland water carrier trade in the western division of 
the United States, southern California division, will be held by 
Deputy Administrator J. B. Weaver in Room 14, ninth floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Calif., on 
Friday, May 11, has been announced by the National Recovery 
Administration. 

Granting to the administrator the right to make the code 
a part of a general code for the shipping industry, the code pro- 
poses a 40-hour maximum work-week with many exceptions and 
a penalty of time and one-half is provided for all overtime. A 
weekly minimum wage scale of $15 is also provided with a pro- 
vision for paying office boys and girls at a rate of 80 per cent 
of the minimum. 





CHICAGO-DULUTH LAKE SERVICE 

For the first time in many years, through all-water service 
between Chicago and Duluth will be available this summer on a 
weekly schedule, leaving Chicago every Saturday, effective June 
23. The Steamship Alabama will be operated by Journeys, In- 
corporated, in the new gervice, according to J. Stuart Robertson, 
whose shipping agency will act as general freight agent, at 
Chicago, for the ship operator. Sailings will be made every 
Saturday, to and including September 8, with calls at Milwaukee, 
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Mackinac Islands, Sault Ste. Marie, Isle Royale, and Fort 


William. 


ILLINOIS WATERWAY OBSTRUCTION 


Secretary of War Dern has ordered removal of an old bridge 
known as the Morris highway bridge across the Illinois water- 
way at Morris, Ill., by September 15, because it is an obstruction 
to the free navigation of the waterway. A new bridge is being 
constructed to replace the old one. 


BUS CODE AMENDMENT AND FARES 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The bus-rai] passenger fare situation in the south created 
by establishment by the Southern Railway of coach fares of 1.5 
cents a mile was reviewed at a hearing April 20 before Deputy 
Administrator E. E. Hughes of the NRA on the application of 
the Motor Bus Code Authority for modification of the bus code 
of fair competition to enable the Code Authority to enforce 
as to bus lines the proposed agreement, if and when made effec- 
tive, with respect to bus fares and rail fares in the south, the 
agreement being conditioned on all the railroads in the south 
raising their coach fares to 2 cents a mile. 

Speaking in support of the modification, which was not op- 
posed, A. M. Hill, chairman, and John M. Meighan, secretary, of 
the Bus Code Authority, said the reduction of the rail passenger 
fares in the south threatened the existence of the bus carriers 
and that many of the bus carriers, unless rates were stabilized 
as provided for in the proposed agreement, would be put out of 
business. They submitted statistics giving comparisons of bus 
and rail fares before and after the establishment of the reduced 
rail fares and pointed out that now in some instances the bus 
fares were higher than the rail fares. 

It was explained that in an effort to bring about stabili- 
zation in the bus-rail rate situation a conference was held at 
New Orleans March 26 at which all the railroads operating in 
southern territory and many bus operators were represented, 
and that an agreement was reached subscribed to by all the 
railroads except the Southern. At the conference, it was stated, 
among others, there were present W. V. Hardie, director of the 
Bureau of Traffic of the Commission; J. R. Turney, director of 
the transportation service section of the federal coordinator 
of transportation, and Deputy Administrator Hughes. 

Mr. Hill said the intention was to apply the terms of the 
agreement, with respect to bus carriers, to all bus carriers sub- 
ject to the NRA. Otherwise, he said, the agreement could not 
be made effective. 

Deputy Hughes said the proponents of the 1.5 cent fare con- 
tended it was put in to attract to the railroads passenger traffic 
that had been using the private automobile. Mr. Meighan said 
the bus operators felt that unless they met the rates of the 
railroads they could not hold their business. The bus spokes- 
men contended that neither the railroads nor the busses could 
do business profitably at the rates now in effect. The increase 
in passenger business after the rates were reduced, it was as- 
serted, was not sufficient to make up for the loss of revenue. 

Mr. Hill said the bus operators were confronted with the rail 
competition when their operating costs had been increased from 
18 to 25 per cent as the result of subscribing to the bus code 
of fair competition. 

Mr. Meighan submitted a revised amendment as a substitute 
for the one on which the hearing was called. The provision of 
paragraph (c) referred to in the revised amendment, which fol- 
lows, relates to authority for the Code Authority to fix rates 
where complaint is received that existing rates are unfairly 
low: 

(d) Whereas a serious competitive situation exists between the 
different passenger transportation industries of the country which is 
exerting a demoralizing influence on the members of each of such in- 
dustries and which is preventing members of the motor bus industry 
from carrying out the purposes of the Act with reference to furnish- 
ing additional employment and increasing employe compensation; 
therefore, it is hereby provided that: 

The provisions of paragraph (c) above shall not apply upon adop- 
tion by the Code Authority and upon approval by the Administrator 
of any agreement between passenger motor carriers covering tariffs 
of rates, fares and charges which is conditioned upon the publication 
by carriers of passengers by other forms of transportation, subject 
to governmental supervision or regulation, of rates, fares, charges and 
tariff rules and regulations mutually agreed upon by such carriers 
and the passenger motor carrier parties to the agreement. 

Upon the approval of such agreement by the Administrator, no 
passenger motor carrier shall publish, demand or collect any rate, fare 
or charge other than in accordance with such agreement, and the pub- 
lication of any tariff or the demand, collection or receipt of any 
rate, fare or charge except in accordance with such agreement shall 
constitute an unfair method of competition. 

The tariffs of rates, fares and charges published in accordance 
with the agreement shall be in force and effect for the specified dura- 
tion of the agreement unless cancelled by the Administrator on notiee 
from the Code Authority that the agreement has been terminated by 
the parties thereto because of a departure by the carriers of passen- 
gers by other forms of transportation from the rates, fares, charges 
and tariff rules and regulations upon which the agreement was based, 
or by reason of a mutual determination of such carriers and the pas- 
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senger motor carrier parties to the agreement. Whenever such agree- 
ment shall cease to be in force and operation, paragraph (c) above 
shall then become applicable for the determination of minimum rates. 

The NRA has approved an amendment to the motor bus 
code permitting filing of complaints with the code authority 
against companies operating interstate busses below the lowest 
reasonable cost and the fixing of reasonable rates by the code 
authority subject to review by the NRA. This amendment will 
not apply where an agreement is entered into such as is pro- 
posed for the south. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY FREIGHT ASSN. 


Federal regulation of highway motor transport services 
was presented at a meeting of some fifty or sixty heads of motor 
transport companies in Chicago, April 20, called by the National 
Highway Freight Association, as the only possible way in which 
the transportation “house,” and, in particular, the highway trans- 
portation section of it, could be set in order. The meeting was 
primarily called further to clarify and explain the purposes of 
the national association of common carrier motor transport 
operators, according to the association president, J. L. Keeshin, 
president, Keeshin Motor Express Company, Chicago. 

The organization has several hundred members widely scat- 
tered over the country, including many of the largest motor 
transport operators, and is said to be steadily growing. At 
present its central purpose is to bring about federal regulation 
of common and contract highway services, on the theory that 
it is both inevitable and in the interest of the public and of the 
legitimate operator who wishes to see his business on a sound 
basis, properly coordinated with services offered by other trans- 
portation agencies. 

Confidence that a federal regulatory bill would be passed 
early next year, if not at the present session of Congress, was 
expressed by Mr. Keeshin in his opening remarks. He said it 
would be the purpose of the association to protect the interests 
of the common carrier on the highway from code discriminations, 
and otherwise to look after their interests, as well as to press 
for enactment of what it felt to be a fair and reasonable regu- 
latory act. 


“This organization fully understands that its members are 
under the code and that it must work with the code authorities 
to make NRA effective, until such time as a proper regulatory 
bill is passed,’ said Mr. Keeshin, ‘‘but it intends to do all in 
its power to bring about passage of regulatory legislation at 
the earliest possible time. It will also provide a voice for the 
common carrier operator in the administration of the act, and 
in seeking justice for him in the application not only of the 
trucking code but of other codes that come in conflict with the 
interests of the motor transport industry.” 


That the trucking code is far from meeting the requirements 
of the common carrier truck operator, from the point of view of 
cleaning up the “bad spots” in the industry, as well as from 
that of bringing some kind of harmony among the different 
forms of transportation, was the gist of remarks of William J. 
Seitz, of Detroit, vice-president of the association. “The code 
is a liability to us in every one of its parts,” he declared. “It 
means we will be using red ink on our books where we should 
be using black ink. It increases our own operating costs; and 
under codes the tire manufacturer, the petroleum interests, the 
truck manufacturer—everyone we buy from—has gotten together 
and increased the cost of the things we have to buy; yet there 
is absolutely no prospect of our being able to raise our prices 
because of the operation of the code, and little chance that the 
irresponsible operator who cuts in on our business will be elim- 
inated.” 

The meeting was addressed by C. S. Bather, commerce coun- 
sel, Rockford Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association, Rock- 
ford, Ill. He said he had not been able to understand why there 
was so much opposition to federal regulation of highway serv- 
ices among the operators themselves. 

“The legitimate operator is up against a kind of competition 
that is not only harmful to him but to the shipping public and 
every other interest, including the man providing the kind of 
competition I speak of,’ he declared. “I have seen so much of 
it that I can’t see how a responsible highway operator, whether 
he has one or a hundred trucks, could fail to favor regulation.” 

He expressed the view that a federal regulatory bill should 
be passed and state regulation be made to conform to it. Until 
recently, he had not thought there was a chance of getting fed- 
eral regulation, he said, but, since developments indicated that 
such regulation was imminent, he thought the motor transport 
interests should center their attention on that, in an effort to 
bring about the kind of regulation that was needed. All forms 
of transportation should be regulated, he insisted, but he ex- 
pressed the hope that regulation of the motor transport industry 
would proceed somewhat gradually and that it would not go 
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to the lengths that had happened in the railroad field. Regula. 
tion should not extend to the manner in which the motor car. 
rier operations where conducted, he argued. The Rayburn bill, 
now before Congress, he said, was a step in the right direction, 
though he thought it was too drastic in certain respects. How. 
ever, he added, there was an element of unfairness in regulat. 
ing the railroads “to the point of strangulation,” and leaving the 
competing highway carriers free to carry on their business in 
any manner they saw fit. | 


PROTESTS TRUCK ASSESSMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


C. E. Childe, chairman of the highway transportation com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, has filed a 
brief with the National Recovery Administration in which ex. 
ception is taken to the amendment to the code of fair competi- 
tion for the trucking industry of March 26 adding the following 
language to Article II, Section I-B-(1) “such vehicles when 
also subject to any other code shall be registered under this 
code, by the person or other form of enterprise controlling the 
operation thereof, who shall also furnish reports and pay equit- 
able assessments under the code based on the cost incident to 
registration and reports, all as may be approved by the Admin- 
istrator.”” Mr. Childe also objected to the proposed assessment 
of 90 cents for each private truck the registration of which 
under the trucking code is provided by the amendment quoted. 

Mr. Childe argued in his brief that the amendment in ques- 
tion was invalid because it was adopted without notice and 
hearing as required by the code. He said the charge of 90 cents 
would yield something between two and three million dollars 
whereas the charge of $3 a vehicle for the “for-hire”’ trucks 
would yield only approximately $600,000. The ‘“not-for-hire” 
vehicle, he said, under the proposed assessment of 90 cents would 
be assessed an undue proportion of the amount collected for the 
code authority as compared with the amoéunt that would be paid 
by the “for-hire” trucks. He said the shipping public desired to 
cooperate with respect to furnishing tonnage figures reasonably 
necessary to indicate the volume of inter-city movement by “not- 
for-hire” trucks. He objected to subjecting privately owned 
trucks subject to the code covering the industry or business in 
which they were used to the unlimited jurisdiction of the truck- 
ing industry code. 

The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry and 
NRA officials, April 26, denied a report that the proposed assess- 
ment of ninety cents on private trucks had been disapproved. 
It was stated that no determination had yet been made. It is re- 
garded as probable, however, that an assessment on private 
trucks will be at least deferred for some time, but that an assess- 
ment on “for hire” trucks will be approved shortly. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY REGULATION 


Dissolution of twelve injunctions granted on appeals from 
orders of the Texas Railroad Commission, by District Judge 
W. F. Robertson, will have the effect of bringing the operation 
of trucks for hire within the jurisdiction of the commission and 
will permit enforcement of truck regulatory legislation, accord- 
ing to Attorney General James V. Allred. The injunctions had 
been obtained in restraint of the railroad commission’s denial 
of certificates or permits to operate trucks over state highways 
for hire or compensation. Injunctions dissolved were those of 
George E. Goode, W. M. Eads, J. B. Poole, Enders-Jackson Motor 
Freight Lines, Sam W. Ford, Jacob T. Bradberry, J. E. Rayburn 
of the Texas Transit Company, A. E. McDonald, N. A. Sproles, 
of the Rapid Transit Company, West Texas Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc., Coleman Brothers, and Roy D. Busby. 


HIGHER LICENSES FOR COMMON CARRIERS 


Constitutionality of act 20 of the Louisiana legislature of 
1932, which imposes higher license rates for motor trucks used 
as common carriers than for those privately operated, was upheld 
in a decision handed down by the Louisiana supreme court April 
23. The court’s decision upheld that of Judge Favrot, in the 
Baton Rouge, La., district court, refusing an injunction sought 
by Robert Mathews and twenty-eight other motor truck operators 
restraining Secretary of State Conway and Louisiana Highway 
Commission Chairman Tugwell and other state officials from 
enforcing collection of the tax. The measure was attacked as 
discriminatory. 


TRUCKING AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS CODES 


The American Trucking Associations and the National Code 
Authority for the trucking industry, April 26, protested to the 
NRA against inclusion in the used household goods storage and 
moving trade code of any of the operations of members of the 
trucking industry. They ask exemption from the household 
goods code, terms having to do with those vehicles from which 
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the revenue derived from transporting household goods is less 
than ninety per cent of the revenue derived from such vehicles. 


TRUCKING CODE HEARING CANCELED 
Public hearing on the request of Kansas City operators to 
be exempted from labor provisions of the trucking code, sched- 
uled to be held Monday, April 23, was canceled, it was announced 
April 20 by Deputy Administrator E, H. Hughes. 





hi * ¢ @ 
Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.)—Where damage 
to cargo, when barge struck falsework of railroad pier and sank, 
was caused by fault of two towing tugs belonging to same owner 
and of railroad, damages held assessable one-third against each 
tug and one-third against railroad. (The Kookaburra, 69 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 71.) 

Division of damages in admiralty is not question of form 
or procedure, but of substance.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





ee 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Nevada.)—It is common knowledge that 
trucking industry of Nevada has for years contributed meagerly 
to support of highways of state, compared to use it makes of 
them and abuse resulting from such use- (Ex Parte Iratacable, 
30 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 284.) 

Supreme Court would indulge every presumption in favor of 
constitutionality of act licensing and regulating motor carriers 
(St. 1933, c. 165).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held excise tax 
measure and not policy measure as respects whether it is arbi- 
trary and discriminatory, notwithstanding one of purposes was 
to protect safety and welfare of traveling and shipping public, 
which purpose was incidental to main object sought, which was 
revenue (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 1).—Ibid. 

Motor vehicles may be classified and sub-classified for pur- 
poses of taxation.—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting hearses (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 3). 
—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting ambulances (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 
3).—Ibid. 

Private motor carrier could not question constitutionality of 
act licensing and regulating motor carriers on ground that it 
was discriminatory because exempting motor vehicles operated 
wholly within incorporated limits of city or towns, where car- 
rier was exempted; act not discriminating against him (St. 1933, 
c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting city licensed taxicabs operating 
within ten-mile limit of city or town, exemption being con- 
strued as limiting operations of taxicabs to ten-mile radius of 
~ limits of city or town licensing them (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 

.—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting city or town draymen operating 
within two-mile radius of limits of city or town (St. 1933, c. 165, 
Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Legislature is allowed wide discretion in classifying motor 
vehicles for purposes of licensing and regulation.—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not discrim- 
inatory because exempting private motor carriers of property 
within two-mile radius of limits of city or town (St. 1933, c. 
165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
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criminatory because exempting transportation of live stock by 
producers (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting those transporting to market 
their own produce and those transporting supplies for their 
own use in their own vehicles (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting transportation of children to and 
from school (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting transportation of highway con- 
tractor’s own equipment in his own motor vehicle (St. 1933, 
c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting transportation of ores or min- 
erals in producer’s own vehicle whose unladened weight does not 
exceed 10,000 pounds (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting transportation of mining sup- 
plies in producer’s own vehicle whose unladened weight does 
not exceed 10,000 pounds (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not dis- 
criminatory because exempting privately owned trucks in per- 
sonal services, limited to unladened weight of 5,000 pounds (St. 
1933, c. 165, Sec. 3).—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not uncon- 
stitutional as not being general and uniform in its operation, 
where act was not limited to any portion of state and excepted 
no portion from its operation (St. 1933, c. 165).—Ibid. 

That act licensing and regulating motor carriers often used 
words “and/or” did not render act so vague and uncertain that 
legislative intent could not be determined (St. 1933, c. 165).—Ibid. 

Intent of Legislature must control in construing statute, 
and where intent is doubtful, resort may be had to rules of 
construction.—Ibid. 

One not affected by statute cannot urge unconstitutionality 
thereof.—Ibid. 

Act licensing and regulating motor carriers held not uncon- 
stitutional as embracing more than one subject in its title, not- 
withstanding title was unduly prolix (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 1; 
Const. art. 4, Sec. 17).—Ibid. 

Title of an act must be liberally construed.—Ibid. 

In applying act licensing and regulating motor carriers, 
several sections will be harmonized where possible to effectuate 
intent of Legislature (St. 1933, c. 165, Secs. 2 (d), 4, 17).—Ibid. 

License provision in act licensing and regulating motor ecar- 
riers held to mean that those who procured license during 1933 
shall not be deemed delinquent in procuring 1934 license until 
February 1, 1934, and of each succeeding year in case license 
was procured during the previous year (St. 1933, c. 165, Sec. 17). 
—Ibid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 








LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) Consignor 
has right to sue carrier in tort for violation of carrier’s duty 
under contract, regardless of consignor’s title or interest in 
property shipped (Civ. Code 1910, Secs. 4408, 5517). (Black vs. 
Southern Ry. Co., 173 S. E. Rep. 199.) 

Consignee is presumably owner and possessed of right of 
action against carrier for damage to property in transit.—lIbid. 

Consignee who is proved to be without special or general 
property in goods cannot recover in tort for damage thereto 
in transit.—Ibid. 

Consignee, who has either general or special interest in 
goods shipped or incurs risk from transportation, may sue car- 
rier in tort for damage thereto in transit.—Ibid. 

One who consigned to himself interstate shipment of apples 
under bill of lading held not precluded from recovering against 
carrier in tort for damage to apples in transit by having, prior 
to shipment, executed assignment of apple crop to secure indebt- 
edness not yet paid.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Alabama.)—In nonjury case, if judg- 
ment is not justified by evidence, final judgment may be ren- 
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Fast Economica) 
for Shippers ana Diri 





at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 
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At this great terminal property there is every modern de- continuing timer com 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 


makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con- 


signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston Tipewater Terminac, Inc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 


Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B, & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 


PHILADELPHIA TipewATeR TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 





at Philadelphia 
2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


Mezcuants’ Warenouse Company 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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dered by appellate court in accordance with law and evidence 
(Code 1923, Sec. 6149). (Gus Mayer Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. 
Co., 153 So. Rep. 249.) 

Allegation and evidence showing that trunks were delivered 
to railroad as common carrier for transportation to another state 
and that trunks were checked and transported on passenger’s 
ticket showed that railroad received trunks damaged by rain in 
its warehouse as a common carrier and not as warehouseman 
(Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20 (11), 49 USCA, Sec. 20 (11)). 
—Ibid. 

Liability of railroad as common carrier begins, generally, 
when baggage is delivered to it for transportation, unless time 
of delivery is unreasonable length of time before owner’s in- 
tended departure.—lIbid. 

Passenger need not have purchased ticket in order that 
railroad’s liability as to baggage delivered to it should exist as 
common carrier.—Ibid. 

Provision of Interstate Commerce Act that act does not 
apply to transportation of property or receiving of property 
within one state and not shipped to any place in United States 
did not apply where trunks were delivered to railroad for im- 
mediate transportation and they were transported to another 
state (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 1 (2) (a), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 
(2) (a)).—Ibid. 

Provision of Interstate Commerce Act that act does not 
apply to transportation of property or receiving property wholly 
within one state and not shipped to any place in United States 
does not limit act of interstate commerce alone to movement 
of articles in course of transportation, in view of import of 
statute and use of word “shipped” (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 1 (2) (a), 49 USCA, Sec. 1 (2) (a)).—Ibid. 

Deposit by transfer company and receipt by railroad of 
trunks in good faith for immediate transportation and its due 
embarkation in transit to another state, after being checked on 
passenger’s ticket, was act of “interstate commerce,” and recov- 
ery for damage to baggage from rain in warehouse before ship- 
ment was limited by tariff on file with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 20 (11), 49 USCA, 
Sec. 20 (11)).—Ibid. 





(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.)—Evidence 
established that potatoes in partially loaded box car were placed 
in possession of railroad, rendering it liable not as common car- 
rier but as warehouseman, necessitating exercise of ordinary 
care in protection of property. (Texas & N. O. R. Co. vs. Gann, 
68 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 1096.) 

Railroad accepting possession of potatoes in partially loaded 
box car, but refusing to lock car and depending only on seal to 
protect car, held negligent, rendering carrier liable as ware- 
houseman for stolen potatoes.—Ibid. 

In shipper’s action against railroad for potatoes stolen from 
partially loaded box car, allowance of attorney’s fee held im- 
proper; there being no evidence that fee was reasonable one. 
—Ibid. 





TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Commission of Appeals of Texas, Section A.)—General rule 
applicable to interstate messages is that stipulation in contract 
that telegraph companies shall not be liable for damages unless 
claim therefor is presented within specified time is valid, and 
such rule obtains in Texas if stipulation is reasonable (Rev. St. 
1925, art. 5546). (Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. Scarborough 
et al., 68 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 1027.) 

Defense that addressees made no claim for damages for delay 
in delivering telegram within time required by telegraph blank 
held not waived by failure to have reasonableness of time sub- 
mitted to jury (Rev. St. 1925, art. 5546).—Ibid. 

Person receiving message is bound by contract made be- 
tween company and sender of telegram, since duty claimed to 
have been violated can arise only from contract.—Ibid. 

Telegraph company did not waive time prescribed for filing 
written claim for damages for delay in delivering message ap- 
pearing on telegraph blank filled out by sender by omitting such 
provision from blank delivered to addressees, on theory that 
such omission amounted to fraud in law on addressees.—Ibid. 

Addressee can maintain action against telegraph company 
for negligence or default respecting transmission or delivery of 
telegram, though he is not party to contract.—Ibid. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced, April 27, 
that revenue freight loadings the week ended April 21 totaled 
589,453 cars, an increase of 10,616 cars above the preceding 
week, an increase of 92,941 cars above the corresponding week 
last year, and an increase of 26,926 cars above the 1932 week. 
Miscellaneous loadings totaled 240,275 cars; merchandise, 165,- 
671; grain and products, 26,286; forest products, 23,885; ore, 
8,610; coal, 100,426; coke, 5,629, and livestock, 18,671. 
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Loading of revenue freight the week ended April 14 totaled 
578,837 cars, according to the car service division of the Amer. 
ican Railway Association. (See Traffic World, April 21.) This 
was an increase of 20,950 cars above the. preceding week, 80,655 
cars above the corresponding week in 1933 and 12,011 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended April 14 totaled 
238,534 cars, an increase of 10,161 cars above the preceding week, 
53,420 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 33,408 
cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
165,707 cars, a decrease of 1,333 cars below the preceding week, 
but an increase of 4,918 cars above the corresponding week in 
1933. It was, however, a decrease of 21,238 cars below the same 
week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 27,216 
cars, an increase of 1,299 cars above the preceding week, but 
6,753 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, and 4,638 cars 
below the same week in 1932. In the western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week ended April 14 
totaled 17,350 cars, a decrease of 4,501 cars below the same 
week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 24,364 cars, an increase of 814 
cars above the preceding week, 7,404 cars above the same week 
in 1933, and 4,350 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 6,356 cars, an increase of 1,267 
cars above the preceding week, 3,814 cars above the correspond- 
—— in 1933 and 2,035 cars above the corresponding week 
in 


Coal loading amounted to 96,349 cars, an increase of 7,409 
cars above the preceding week, 15,890 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933 and 1,993 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,391 cars, a decrease of 546 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 2,182 cars above 
— week in 1933 and 1,326 cars above the same week in 


Live stock loading amounted to 14,920 cars, an increase of 
1,879 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 220 cars 
below the same week in 1933, and 5,225 cars below the same 
week in 1932. In the western districts alone, loading of live 
stock for the week ended April 14 totaled 11,754 cars, a decrease 
of 104 cars below the same week in 1933. 


All districts reported increases for the week of April 14 com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1933, while all reported 
increases compared with the same week in 1932 with the excep- 
tion of the Eastern, Allegheny and Central Western. 


Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended April 
14 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 was re- 
ported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,509 and 5,5 Vv 
stock, 1,439 and 1,411; coal, 21,759 and 18,680; coke, i, 03 a 069, 
forest products, 1,245 and 981; ore, 1,131 and 421; merchandise, i. ae 
L., 44,666 and 42,580; miscellaneous, 58,593 and 40,811; total, 1934, 

77; 1933, 111,467; 1932, 134,4 

Allegheny district: Grain oa grain products, 2,643 and 2,902; live 
stock, 1,113 and 1,063; coal, 25,420 and 19,270; coke, 2,540 and i, 122; 
ae 6 pare 31,030 ‘and 71, ore, 1,844 and 303; merchandise, a <. 
Lay ‘ an miscellaneous, 48,645 and 6 
114,254; 1933, 89,302; 1932, 114,396. on 


Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 318 and 306; 
stock, 48 and 46; coal, 28,577 and 22,149; coke, 373 —, 119; 
products, 598 and 537; ore, 45 and 48; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,362 and 
5,014; miscellaneous, 7,141 and 6,093; total, 1934, 42,462; 1933, 34,312; 
1932, 35,470. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,396 and 3,396; live 
stock, 566 and 762; coal, 10,117 and 8,765; coke, 347 and 248; forest 
products, 7,311 and 5,200; ore, 627 and 114; merchandise, 29,218 and 
28,046; miscellaneous, 39,686 and 36,332; total, 1934, 90,268; 1933, 82,- 
863; 1932, 86,626. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,648 and 8,695; 
live stock, 3,065 and 3,396; coal, 4,180 and 3,704; coke, 893 and 466; 
forest products, 6,906 and 4,914; ore, 1,033 and 498; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 19,553 and 18,522; miscellaneous, 24,848 and 18,432; total, 1934, 
67,126; 1933, 58,627; 1932, 64,116. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 7,201 and 9,164; 
live stock, 7,056 and 6,432; coal, 4,847 and 6,221; coke, 170 and 137; for- 
est products, 4,164 and 2,567; ore, 1,515 and 1,031; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 23,219 and 22,206; miscellaneous, 34,688 and 29,788; total, 1934, 82,- 
860; 1933, 77,546; 1932, 85,048. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,501 and 3,992; 
live stock, 1,633 and 2,030; coal, 1,449 and 1,670; coke, 33 and 48; ag 
products, 3,110 and 2,020; ore, 161 and 127; merchandise, ts. C, 
12,670 and 12,132; miscellaneous, 24,933 and 22, 046; total, 1934, 47, 490: 
1933, 44,065; 1932, 46,768. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 27,216 and 33,969; live 
stock, 14,920 and 15,140; coal, 96,349 and 80,459; coke, 5,391 and 3,209; 
forest products, 24,364 and 16,960; ore, 6,356 and 2,542; merchandise, 
i. ©. Ba, 206,007 and 160,789; miscellaneous, 238,534 and 185,114; total, 
1934, 578, 837; 1933, 498,182; 1932, 566,826. 


live 
forest 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1934 1933 132 
Four weeks in January .......ccsese 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Four weeks in February ............ 2,308,869 1,970,566 2,243,221 
Pive WOGEE Ti MEBPGR oo. ccsccccccsve 3,059,217 2,354,521 2,825,798 
WHORE GEOG BOF FT oiccicccaccccvvccs 57,887 492,061 545,623 
WOE GREGOR Bore 26 occ cciscccecsees 578, 837 498,182 566,826 
_ | rere Sree, ere a 8,682,372 7,239,538 8,448,239 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 

e will answer questions ——s, to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too — for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
fom non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Damages—Measure of—Loss or Damage to Goods Placed 
In Storage 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Several months ago we brought 
some carbon black into the port of Philadelphia on the Southern 
§. S. and had it stored in transit at a public warehouse in Phil- 
adelphia, moving it into A, Pa., a few weeks ago. It moved in 
carload lots from the steamship piers to the warehouse, and the 
warehouse issued receipts showing a shortage of several bags, 
and several bags damaged with contents sifted. The railroad 
people were immediately notified by us, and requested to visit 
the warehouse and inspect the loss and damage. 

At the time the material was purchased it cost approx- 
imately .03 cents per pound, but is now worth about .07 cents 
per pound. 

We feel that our claim should be settled on the basis of 
replacement cost rather than the original invoice value. 

Will you kindly tell us if we are correct in our contention, 
and refer us, if possible, to decisions covering similar claims. 

Answer: The general rule is that, when good delivered to 
a carrier for shipment are lost in transit, the carrier will be 
liable for the market value of the goods at the place of desti- 
nation at the time when delivery of the goods should have been 
made, less the freight charges to the point of destination, if 
they have not already been paid. Similarly, where goods en- 
trusted to a carrier for shipment are injured through causes for 
which the carrier is responsible, the owner of the goods is 
entitled to recover the difference between the value of the 
goods at the time and place of delivery in an uninjured condi- 
tion and their value in the depreciated condition in which they 
were delivered, less the freight charges to point of destination 
if they have not already been paid. See C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
vs. McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 253 U. S. 97, 40 S. St. 504. 

While the destination value is the measure of damages for 
loss of, injury or delay to goods, there is no uniform basis or 
method for arriving thereat. Each case must be determined by 
taking into consideration the circumstances surrounding the 


; purchase, sale and transportation of the goods, such as, for 


instance, whether it was necessary to replace the goods at des- 
tination in order to fill a contract of sale or whether the con- 


‘signee has lost a sale because of the non-delivery of the goods 


or has earned a retail profit by a contract of resale. See Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180. 
While under the decision in the case last referred to, it 


| appears that the cost of replacement may, where the circum- 


stances justify, be the measure of damages, this replacement 
costs is of the date of the delivery of the shipment and nota date 
several months subsequent to the delivery of the goods at 


) their destination. 


; Tariff Interpretation—Application of Restrictions in Intermediate 


Rule 


Minnesota.—Question: Shipments moved on commodity 


i rate to point “A,” thence on a joint through class rate beyond. 


A commodity rate was published from point “B” to the same 
destination, subject to Rule 77. Point “A” is conceded to be 
Intermediate to point “B” and the Rule 77 rate is conceded to 
be applicable to point “A” via lines concurring in the rate 
named. Carrier X published an. exception to Rule 77, which 
reads as follows: 


_The provisions of item will not apply in connection with the X 
Railroad at intermediate points 


_ We admit that the rate is not applicable via carrier “X” at 
Points “A,” but the shipments were’ routed to point “A,” thence 
carrier “Y” (which concurred in the Rule 77 as published) to 
a point beyond, thence carrier “X,” etc., beyond. Our conten- 
tion is that, inasmuch as the Commission has held that con- 
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curring in Rule 77 is tantamount to an actual publishing of the 
rate, carrier “Y” actually published the rate from _ point 
“A,” and by the time the shipment reached the _ point 
south of “A,” for interchange with carrier “X,” the rate is 
no longer subject to the exception published by carrier “X,” 
as the rate was only applicable at point “A,” and the point south 
is not concerned with the intermediate application. We con- 
tend that carrier “X” must concur in the rate named by carrier 
“Y.” May we have your views thereon and decisions in point? 

Answer: We have been unable to locate a decision of the 
Commission which covers a tariff provision such as that set 
forth in your letter. 

In our opinion, the determination of the question is de- 
pendent upon whether the exception under its terms relates to 
intermediate points on the “X” Railroad, or whether it is an 
exception to the application of the rule via the “X” Railroad, 
regardless of the line on which the intermediate point is located. 

The exception states that the provisions of the item will 
not apply in connection with the “X” railroad at intermediate 
points. It does not state that it will not apply at intermediate 
points on the “X” Railroad, but rather that it will not apply at 
intermediate points 6n shipments moving in connection with 
the “X” Railroad. This interpretation of the exception, which 
we believe is justified by its terms, would preclude the appli- 
cation of the intermediate rule at intermediate points on ship- 
ments moving in connection with the “X” Railroad, even though 
the intermediate point is located on a line other than the “X” 
Railroad. 


Tariff Interpretation—Saw Logs Versus Bolts 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly give us 
ion on the following question: 

The emergency tariffs have provided for an emergency 
charge on bolts, but not on saw logs. There seems to be con- 
siderable variance of opinion as to what constitutes a bolt and 
what constitutes a log. 

Can you locate any decisions or rulings defining a log and 
defining a bolt? 

Answer: We can locate no decisions of the Commission in 
which the question at issue was as to whether a shipment con- 
sisted of saw logs or bolts. In Mutual Wheel Co. vs. N. C. & 
St. L. Ry., 40 I. C. C. 612, the Commission uses both terms. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines a log as a bulky piece or 
length of unshaped timber; especially, a tree trunk or a length 
of a trunk or branch, trimmed of off-shoots and ready for 
sawing. 

A bolt is defined as a block of timber to be sawed or cut 
into shingles, staves, etc. 

In State vs. Addington, 27 N. E. 958, 121 N. C. 538, a saw 
log is defined as a log cut into a length suitable for being sawed 
into lumber. 

In Ladimer vs. Ingraham Day Lumber Lumber Co., 100 Sou. 
369, 135 Miss. 632, a saw log is defined as a log not only of 
convenient length for being manufactured into lumber, but one 
that is otherwise also suitable therefor. 

In Callopy vs. Atwood, 117 N. W. 238, 105 Minn. 80, it is 
held that bolts as known to the sawmill business, are slabs of 
wood about four feet long, 1% inches wide and of variable 
thickness, from which laths are sawed. 

It appears that bolts are of different kinds, such as Excelsior 
Bolts, 26 I. C. C. 73; Spoke Bolts, 27 I. C. C. 370. 

In Smith vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry., 144 I. C. C. 78, the Commis- 
sion said: 


your opin- 


In a number of cases we have said that in interpreting a tariff the 
terms must be taken in the sense in which they are understood com- 
mercially. Iron & Steel Articles, 104 I. C. C. 616; Chero Cola Bottling 
Co. vs. C. of G. Ry. Co., 107 I. C. C. 355; Di Giorgio Fruit Co. vs. 
A. B. BR. BR. Co., iss £. C. C, $i. 


See, also, St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. vs. Hasty & Sons, 255 
U. S. 252, 41 S. Ct. 269. 


Damages—Measure of—Replacement Value 


Alabama.—Question: We would like to have you advise us 
in connection with the following matter: 

A shipment left New York by steamship destined to a point 
in Mississippi, and moved by rail beyond Charleston. The ship- 
ment was damaged, the damage apparently occurring at sea. 

The entire lot was damaged and a duplicate order was 
placed. The original cost of the shipment was $112.50. The cost 
of duplicating the order was $125.00. The steamship line claims 
that the consignee is only entitled to the original cost of the 
merchandise. 

Do you not consider that the consignee is entitled to have 
the goods replaced, and that a claim for $125.00, which was the 
replacement cost, is in order? 

Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, 40 S. 
Ct. 504, the Supreme Court of the United States held that the 
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provisions formerly carried in the carrier’s bill of lading which 
provided that the amount of any loss or damage for which any 
carrier is liable should be computed on the basis of the value of 
the property at the time and place of shipment, including freight 
charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon a carrier’s liability and 
therefore contrary to the Cummins amendment, and in effect 
stated that the measure of damages was the actual loss caused 
by the breach of contract of carriage, which loss is what the 
shipper would have had if the contract had been performed. 
Where goods are lost or destroyed the carrier is liable, as a 
rule, for their value at place of destination at the time they 
should have been delivered, with interest thereon from that 
time, less the unpaid cost of transportation. 

In the Crail case, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. 180, the Court said: 


There is no greater inconvenience in the application of one stand- 
ard of value than the other and we perceive no advantage to be 
gained from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, which would justfy 
sacrificing the reason of the rule to its letter. The test of a market 
value is at best but a convenient means of getting at the loss 
suffered. It may be discarded and other more accurate means 
resorted to if, for special reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not 
applicable. See Wilmoth vs. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss vs. 
Weiss, 166 Pa. St. 9, 19; Pittsburgh Sheet Mfg. Co. vs. West Penn 
ge amg Co., 201 Pa. St. 150; Williston on Contracts, sections 

> a. 


While the destination value is ordinarily the measure of 
damages for loss of, injury or delay to goods, each case must be 
determined by taking into consideration the circumstances sur- 
rounding the purchase, sale and transportation of the goods, 
such as, for instance, whether it was necessary to replace the 
goods at destination in order to fill a contract of sale or whether 
the consignee has lost a sale because of the non-delivery of 
the goods or has earned a retail profit by a contract of resale. 

Presumably it was necessary for the consignee in the in- 
stant case to purchase in the open market goods to replace those 
damaged in the course of transportation, If so, it would appear 
from the statements of the court in the Crail case that this re- 
placement cost may be recovered. 


Rules of Practice—Practitioners Before Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


Mississippi.—Question: Please advise whether or not, under 
the present rules of practice before the Commission, an informal 
complaint may be filed and handled with the Commission by a 
person who is not a practitioner before the Commission, pro- 
vided this person is given the proper power of attorney by the 
company on whose behalf the complaint is filed. 


Rule III (e) and (h) 2 are not clear to me in this regard. 

Answer: Rule 1-A of the Rules of Practice provides that any 
individual or member of a partnership which is a party to any 
proceeding may appear for himself or such partnership upon 
adequate identification, and a corporation or association may be 
represented by a bona fide officer upon permission granted, in 
the discretion of the presiding commissioner or examiner. 


Paragraph (e) of Rule 3 of the Rules of Practice, relating 
to the filing of informal complaints, states that “such a com- 
plaint must be subscribed and verified as is required in the case 
of formal complaints under paragraph (h) 2 of this rule.” 


Paragraph (h) 2, of Rule 3, states that every formal com- 
plaint must be personally subscribed (3) for the complainant, 
by an attorney or practitioner, duly authorized to practice before 
the Commission under Rule 1-B thereunto duly authorized; that, 
in addition, the facts alleged must be verified under oath by a 
complainant, an officer of complainant, or by the attorney or 
practitioner for complainant. 

It is our understanding that, under these provisions, a per- 
son not an officer thereof, presenting an informal complaint in 
behalf of a corporation must be a practitioner before the Com- 
mission. 


Notice to Consignor of Refused or Unclaimed Goods Unloaded 
and Stored by Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: We made a carload shipment on Jan- 
uary 24th, consigned to our order, New York, N. Y., notify 
another party, routed D. L. & W., Jay Street Terminal. 

Without any notification whatever, this car was unloaded 
and held undelivered until March 14th, at which time our draft 
was paid and the bill of lading surrendered. 

We were advised that before handling a car in this manner 
it is not necessary to notify the shipper, in other words it is 
apparent this car could have been held indefinitely at the expense 
of the shipper and if the consignee failed to take delivery and 
pay the storage charges the shipper would have to stand this 
expense and secure other disposition for the shipment. 

To give the shipper a little protection, we believe Section 
4, paragraph (a) should be corrected so that notification is sent 
to the shipper before unloading a car billed on an order bill 
of lading. 
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Answer: This reasonableness of the provision of the pj 
of lading, to which you refer, was before the Commission in Bij); 
of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 671 (712-13). 

The bill of lading provision provides for the holding of th 
goods in the car for the period of free time. 

The courts have held that it is the duty of a carrier, in orde 
to prevent injury to goods, to give notice to the consignor thy 
goods have been refused or are unclaimed at destination. 

Furthermore, in order to minimize the accrual of storay 
and demurrage charges, the storage and demurrage tariff py 
vides for the sending of notice to the consignor of refused or » 
claimed goods within a given time. 

It might well be that some such provision should be incor. 
porated in Section 4(a) of the bill of lading Contract Tern; 
and Conditions, in order to minimize the expense to which th 
consignor might be put under the present provisions of the bil 
of lading, at least in so far as the accrual of storage charges 
concerned. 


Tariff Interpretation—Specific Commodity Rate Versus Treate 
Class Rate 


Missouri.—Question: Between two points in Western Trunk 
Line territory there are in effect, (a) a specific point to point 
commodity rate, (b) class rate, subject to exception circula 
providing that when the fifth class rate is as shown in colum 
A, the rate on the particular commodity will be that provide 
in column B opposite. Both the class rates and the corresponi. 
ing rates to apply on specified commodities are shown in specific 
amount and not as percentages. 

Can the rate described in (b) be applied to the exclusion of 
the specific commodity rate under the principle laid down i 
C. I. & L. Ry. Co. vs. Internatiohal Milling Co., 33 Federal (2d) 
636? 

Are the treated class rates described in (b) actually class 
rates within the provisions of the rule quoted below? 


If the charges accruing under a class rate published in W. T. L. 
F. T. Numbers 231 * * * are lower than the charges accruing under 
a commodity rate published in this tariff or as amended, on the same 
shipment from and to the same points and via the same route, the 
lower charges resulting from the application of such class rate will 


apply. 


Regarding the last question, do you not think there is cor 
flict between the Commission’s decisions in Standard Oil Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F., 113 I. C. C. 597, and Legel Oil & Gas Co. vs. C. & 
N. W., 161 I. C. C. 599? 

Answer: In Legel Oil & Gas Co. vs. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co, 
161 I. C. C. 599, the Commission said: 


Complainants refer to certain rates authorized by rule 525 of 
Agent Boyd’s tariff I. C. C. A-1914. The rule provides a table of rates 
which are made applicable to petroleum and its products and is based 
on the fifth-class rates. The purpose appears to be the modification 
of the fifth-class rates so as to reflect a flat increase of 4.5 cents 
instead of 25 per cent under General Order No. 28. In some instances 
the resulting rates from Kansas City to South Dakota destination: 
were lower than the specific commodity rates applied to complainants 
shipments. Complainants contend that these rates based on the 
class rates were in fact commodity rates which if lower should have 
been applied instead of commodity rates charged. Such treated clas: 
rates, however, may not be considered commodity rates. See Bold 
Paper Mills vs. Director General, 62 I. C. C. 471. 


In Standard Oil Company vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 113 
I. C. C. 597, the Commission said: 


Defendants concede that so long as the tariffs provided for com- 
puting those rates on a definite percentage basis, they were clas 
rates but contend that when that method of publication was cal- 
celed, and the rates published as specific amounts without any fixed 
relation to the class rates, they become commodity rates. j 

The rates charged applied on the single group of commodities !! 
the petroleum list; they were published in definite amounts; al 
prior to the raising by the complainant of the technical tariff ques 
tion presented in this case, had been recognized by the carriers, the 
shippers, and by us, as the applicable rates. In our opinion, the! 
were sufficiently specified under the tariff provisions above referre 
to as to render the intermediate rules inoperative in connection with 
the traffic. This being so, there is no occasion to consider furthe 
the terms of those rules or to undertake to determine the characte! 
or amounts of rates which would be produced by their application 
The facts here are similar but not identical with those in Bold! 
Paper Mills vs. Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 471, and California Pack- 
ing Corp. vs. Director-General, 78 I. C. C. 190. In so far as thos 
cases may be inconsistent with the conclusion here reached, if at 4! 
po mg unwilling to follow them in any degree in the circumstance 
oO is case. 


It will be observed that in both of the cases quoted fro 
above the Commission cited its decision in Boldt Paper Mills ¥ 
Director-General, 62 I. C. C. 471. 

In the Legel Oil Company case it seems clear that the Com 
mission’s holding is that the rates which were published in Rul 
525 of Agent Boyd’s Tariff I. C. C. A-1914, are not to be cor 
sidered commodity rates, but it is not entirely clear whether tl 
Commission in the Standard Oil Company case considered the 
rates published in the manner set forth in the first paragraph 0! 
your letter as commodity rates or class rates, 
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In the Legel Oil Company case, the Commission holds that 
the specific commodity rates and not what it terms “treated 
class rates,” i. e., rates published in the manner you set forth 
in the first paragraph of your letter, are the applicable rates. 

In the Standard Oil Company case it holds that such rates 
take preference over rates made by the use of an intermediate 
clause, but it does not designate such rates either as class rates 
or commodity rates, 

We believe that the decision in the Standard Oil Company 
case is to be interpreted in the light of the later decision in the 
Legel Oil Company case, and that such rates must, therefore be 
termed “treated class rates” and are therefore not commodity 
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, rates. If this be true, there is no room for the application of 
Nco-@ the principle of the International Milling Company case, 33 
Term ped, (2d) 636. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route 


Indiana.—Question: On July 7, 1933, we shipped a carload of 
four to A, Pa. The bill of lading showed clearly the rate from 
B, Indiana to this point of 22% cents, as per Big Four Tariff 
No. 1870-C, I. C. C. No. 8541. The route shown in the bill of 
lading was Big 4—Pittsburgh and Shawmut R. R. The bill of 
lading was signed by the agent of the Big 4 and during March, 
1934 a due bill was presented increasing the rate to the class 
rate of 26 cents, the Pittsburgh and Shawmut Railroad not being 
a participating carrier in the tariff named. 

Our contention is that, in accordance with Conference Ruling 
No. 474-C, the obligation rests on the carrier’s agent to refrain 
from executing a bill of lading which contains provisions that 
cannot lawfully be complied with. That when the route and 
rate are given in the bill of lading it is the duty of the carrier’s 
agent to ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the 
route should be followed, and that the carrier will be held re- 
sponsible for any damages which may result from the failure 
of its agent to follow this course. 

Although we understand that some Conference Rulings have 
been canceled, we still contend that this is the law and that the 
railroad company is responsible for the extra freight. 

We will be glad to have your advices and cite us any addi- 
tional information in regard to such cases. 

Answer: The Conference Rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have all been rescinded. However, the prin- 
ciple of Conference Ruling No. 474-C, is applied by the Commis- 
sion in American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 185 
I. C. C, 222, in which case the Commission holds that where 
there is a conflict between the rate and the route in the bill of 
lading, it is the duty of the originating carrier to obtain definite 
' instructions from the shipper as to the route desired, and that 
where it fails to do so, it is required to protect the rate in effect 
over the cheapest route affording it a line haul. 
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Delivery to Carrier—What Constitutes—As Determining 
Applicable Rate 


South Carolina.—Question: Carload cotton rates from Ten- 
hessee points to Carolina points became effective August 29, 
| 1932. Effective that date the rate for a car of 50,000 pounds 
minimum became 43 cents. Prior to that date the only available 
rate Was an any quantity rate of 73 cents. 

A carload shipment moved on a bill of lading dated August 
29th, freight charges collect, and was collected at destination on 
arate of 43 cents. 

The railroad now presents an undercharge bill on the basis 

of the 73 cent rate, claiming that the cotton was billed out on 
= August 27th. The railroad admits that the lading was not signed 
fixe Util the 29th and says that it was not even presented to them 
for signature until the 29th. Consignee, who paid the freight, 
al had given consignor instructions to ship on or after the 29th. 
yues- The shipment was made on an order notify lading. It moved 
theme from an agency station where it was clearly possible for lading 
thes to have been signed at any desired time except that August 27th, 
nitife 282, was on Saturday, which may have been a half holiday with 
-the fe the railroad. 
an _. The railroad has not claimed to have received any request to 
Bold bill the cotton out on the 27th, but states that it was their prac- 
ack-fe tice to bill out all cars as soon as loaded by the compress who 
hos Probably was acting, under uniform compress contract, as agent 
‘ese Cf the railroad. It is presumed that the railroad got informa- 
tion from some one connected with the consignor or from the 
Compress that loaded the car as to where the car was to go. 
What is your opinion of the lawful rate, and would not a 
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’ ES Tailroad be in violation of the law to bill out an order notify 
‘on ment to an interstate destination before either signing a 
Rule givi of lading or receiving a written request from the consignor 
cor ing full shipping instructions? 

“th it ge In the absence of special contract, custom, or usage, 


the pr not sufficient that the property is delivered on the carrier’s 
nd — or placed in a position from which it might readily be 
€n by the carrier or its agent, but there must be notice to 
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it or its agent, of the delivery and intention to place the goods 
in the care and custody of the carrier for transportation, Stand- 
ard Combed Thread Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (N. J.), 95 
Atl. 1002; Ft. W. & D. C. vs. Tomson, 250 S. W. 947; W. G. 
Dunnigan Co. vs. L. & N. R. Co., 155 S. W. 750. 

The general rule just stated is subject to any conventional 
arrangement between the carrier and its patrons, or to a custom 
or usage in their dealings which dispenses with the giving of 
actual notice to the carrier of the delivery of the goods, In other 
words, constructive delivery may be made sufficient by a special 
contract, custom, or usage, and the placing of the goods by the 
shipper in the place at which they are accustomed to be deposited 
or at a place specially designated by contract, will be suffi- 
cient delivery and acceptance to charge the carrier as an insurer, 
although no actual notice is given to the carrier or assent shown. 
Evansville, etc., R. Co. vs. Keith (Ind.), 35 N. E. 296; Louisville, 
etc., R. Co. vs. Flannegan (Ind.), 14 N. E. 370; Bainbridge 
Grocery Co, vs. A. C. L. R. Co. (Ga.), 70 S. EB. 154. 

Notwithstanding the goods are in the actual custody of the 
carrier, its liability as such does not attach before shipping 
directions have been given However, the liability of the carrier 
as common carrier begins with the actual delivery of the goods 
for transportation, and not merely with the formal execution of 
a receipt or bill of lading; the issuance of a bill of lading is not 
necessary to complete delivery and acceptance. American Fruit 
Growers’ vs. King, 114 S. E. 861; Howell vs. S. A. L., 119 S. E. 
198. 

In Hines vs. Steel, 224 S. W. 606, it was held that the issu- 
ance of a bill of lading by a carrier adds nothing to the binding 
force of the contract of carriage, and a verbal agreement to 
accept and transport a car of designated freight which is being 
loaded when the agreement is made, becomes a complete accept- 
ance of the shipment for transportation, when the loading is fin- 
ished; the loaded car being on the railroad’s track, where it was 
placed by the railroad to be hauled. 

The above is a statement of the law relating to the liability 
of a carrier, in so far as delivery to and acceptance by the car- 
of a carrier, in so far as delivery to and acceptance by the car- 
rier is concerned, The same principles are, however, in our opin- 
ion, applicable to the facts in the instant case. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic—Criminal Prosecution 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Thank you very much for your 
answer to our inquiry of March 8, carried on page 658 of your 
issue of April 7, 1934, under the above heading. 

You answer the question with respect to carrier liability. In 
this case we are not interested in the liability of the carrier, but 
would like to know what method of prosecution should be fol- 
lowed. In our question, we intended to convey that we would 
like to know whether or not the shipment was still interstate in 
character to be prosecuted by federal officials as a violation of 
statutes pertaining to theft in interstate commerce, or whether 
the prosecution is to be carried out by local courts. 

Our interest in the matter is to determine the type of prose- 
cution so as to limit the recurrence of thefts from cars at our 
unloading point. 


Answer: As we stated, in effect, in the last paragraph of our 
answer to which you refer, the shipment described therein was, 
in our opinion, in interstate commerce at the time the robbery 
occurred. Prosecution therefor could be had under either the 
federal statute or in a state court as Sections 409 and 410 of 
Chapter 9, Title 18, U. S. Code Annotated, provide: 


Section 409. Whoever shall unlawfully break the seal of any 
railroad car containing interstate or foreign shipments of freight or 
express, or shall enter any such car with intent in either case to 
commit larceny therein; or whoever shall steal or unlawfully take, 
carry away, or conceal, or by fraud or deception obtain from any 
railroad car, station house, platform, depot, wagon, automobile, truck, 
or other vehicle, or from any steamboat, vessel, or wharf, with intent 
to convert to his own use any goods or chattels moving as or which 
are a part of or which constitute an interstate or foreign shipment of 
freight or express * * * shall in each case be fined not more than $5,000, 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or both, and prosecution 
therefor may be instituted in any district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed. 

Section 410. Nothing in Section 409 of this title shall be held 
to take away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts of the several 
states under the laws thereof; and a judgment of conviction or 
acquittal on the merits under the laws of any state shall be a bar 
to any prosecution hereunder for the same act or acts, 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Bill of Lading 
Contains Notation for Stop in Transit for Partial Unloading 


Colorado.—Question: At page 617 of the March 31st issue of 
the Traffic World in answer to a question by “New York,” you 
appear to proceed on the theory that the principle announced in 
21 I. C. C. 644, and also announced by the Commission in Con- 
ference Rulings Bulletin No. 5 under Rule 286 (F) is still 
inviolate. 

Perhaps we are under a misapprehension, and if so we are 
very anxious to get straightened out, but it is our understanding 
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that the present rule is that announced by the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Ohio, Eastern 
Division, Law Case No. 16696, Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad vs. 
Standard Envelope Manufacturing Company, reported on page 
768 of the October 28, 1933, Traffic World, in which it was held 
that no obligation lawfully rests upon e carriers’ agent to 
notify shippers that the rates shown on the bills of lading ten- 
dered will not apply via the routes shown, and that the carrier 
is authorized to forward the shipment via the routes shown 
and to assess and collect the rate applicable via that route, re- 
gardless of the fact that it may be higher than a rate shown on 
the bill of lading which is applicable via some other available 
route. 

Will you kindly give this matter further consideration and 
advise us, and also tell us whether an appeal has been taken 
in the Standard Envelope case? 

Answer: In American Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co., 185 I. C. C. 222, the viewpoint of the Commission as to the 
duty of the carrier where there is a conflict between the rate 
and route in the bill of lading upon which the shipment is ten- 
dered to the carrier by the shipper, is set forth, and this view- 
point has been followed by the Commission to date. This is the 
view of the Commission expressed in its Conference Ruling 
No. 474-C, 

While the carriers are declining to pay claims where there 
is a conflict between the rate and the route shown in the bill of 
lading by the shipper and are basing their declination of such 
claims upon the decision in the Standard Envelope Mfg. Com- 
pany case, 2 Fed. Supp. 637, the Commission has made no an- 
nouncement as to whether it will follow the decision of the 
court in this case. It therefore appears that until there has 
been a determination of the question by a higher court, the 
duty of the carrier with respect to this question will not be 
definitely settled. 

There was no appeal from the decision of the district court 
in the Standard Envelope Manufacturing Company case. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3980, the Commission has suspended from 
April 25 until November 25, schedules as published by Speiden 
in his I. C. C. No. 1808, supplement No. 146 to his I. C. C. No. 
A-659, supplements Nos. 28 and 30 to Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 50, 
and other tariffs of Agent Speiden’s and individual lines’ issues. 
The suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on lumber, 
and related articles, in carloads, between points in Georgia, South 
Carolina and Alabama, on the one hand, and points in Florida, 
on the other hand, which would result principally in increases. 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds: 


From Bainbridge, Ga., to Clearwater, Fla., present rate 14, pro- 
posed rate, 22%; from Bainbridge, Ga., to Miami, Fla., present rate 
23, proposed rate 31. 


In I. and S. No. 3981, the Commission has suspended from 
April 21, schedules as published by Kipp (succeeding Agent E. B. 
Boyd) in supplement No. 29 to his I. C. C. No. A-2150, supple- 
ments Nos. 16 and 17 to his I. C. C. No. A-2263, supplement No. 
13 to his I. C. C. No. A-2379, and in numerous other tariffs of 
agent and individual lines’ issues. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on sweet clover seed, in carloads, 
so as not to exceed the corresponding rates on flax seed (in com- 
pliance with the Commission’s decision and order in No. 25254, 
198 I. C. C. 439), and to increase the carload minimum weights 
on sweet clover seed, generally 30,000 pounds, to the carload 
minimum weight applicable on flax seed, which is generally 56,000 
pounds, from, to and between points in Western Trunk Line 
territory. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LOAN 


In approving the New York Central’s application for an 
immediate short term loan of $10,911,100 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, for not to exceed 15 days, and a 
three-year term loan of same amount, in connection with re- 
financing of $52,500,000 of maturities May 1, the Commission, 
by division 4, held that the New York Central was not in need 
of financial reorganization in the public interest. It said the 
public interest might best be served by a gradual reduction 
of the applicant’s fixed interest bearing obligations through the 
creation of a sinking fund, or by other means. It said the re- 
financing plan presented by the applicant was a step in the 
right direction and constituted all the reorganization apparently 
desirable in the public interest at this time. 


TRAIN LENGTH LIMIT BILL 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee headed by Senator Dieterich, of Illinois, has held hearings 
on S. 2625, a bill to prohibit the operation of freight trains 
including more than 70 cars or more than half a mile long and 
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providing other limitations on length of trains. The proposed 
legislation is sought by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmey 
and the other railroad labor organizations. J. A. Farquharson, 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroag 
Trainmen, speaking for that brotherhood and the other railroad 
labor organizations, in urging passage of the bill, dwelt on safety 
features of train operation and the hazards, as contended by the 
trainmen, incurred in the operation of trains longer than speci- 
fied in the bill. 





SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Senate interstate commerce committee or subcommittees 
thereof will hold hearings on bills before the committee as fol. 
lows: April 27, S. 2846, a bill to provide for knowledge of flagging 
rules by certain employes of common carriers by railroad; May 
1, S. 2762, a bill prohibiting free transportation in interstate and 
foreign commerce by air and water; and May 3, continue hear. 
ing on S. 2625, limiting the length of railroad trains. A hearing 
will be held soon on S. 2518, limiting the hours of service of 
common carriers. A subcommittee composed of Senators Neely, 
Thompson, Long, Fess and Keene is handling the latter measure. 


PORT TRAFFIC AND SECTION 3 


A subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce commit: 
tee, headed by Senator Hatch, of New Mexico, will hold a hear. 
ing May 2 on the Goldsborough bill, S. 2477, amending section 
three of the interstate commerce act to define the word “locality” 
as including any port with respect to import, export, and coast- 
wise traffic routed through it. The object of the bill is, in effect, 
to reverse the interpretation placed on section three by the 
Supreme Court in Texas and Pacific vs. United States, 289 U. §. 
627 (see Traffic World, January 27, p. 177). 


CARRIERS AND MAILS 


Chairman McKellar, of the Senate committee on post office 
and post roads, has introduced three bills, S. 3445, S. 3447 and 
S. 3453, to authorize the Post Office Department to hold carriers 
of the mails of various classes responsible in damages for in- 
jury to or loss of mail matter. Similar legislation was recom- 
mended last week by the House committee on post office and 
post roads (see Traffic World, April 21, p. 784). 


COMMUNICATIONS LEGISLATION 


While the Senate interstate commerce committee has favor- 
ably reported to the Senate its communications bill, providing 
for commission regulation of wire and wireless companies, the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce has post: 
poned indefinitely its hearings on a similar measure. The latter 
action has been taken as an indication that there probably will 
be no communications bill passed by Congress at this session. 





GAS LINE REGULATION 


Representative Stokes, of Pennsylvania, has introduced 
H. J. Res. 328 to include natural gas in interstate pipe lines 
under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


PETROLEUM CARRIER CODE 


The hearing on the inland water petroleum carrier trade 
code scheduled for April 25 was postponed until May 10. 





NEW ROLLING STOCK 


Class I railroads of the United States on April 1 had 6,512 
new freight cars on order, according to reports received by the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. Ol 
the same day last year, 1,873 new freight cars were on ordef 
and on the same date two years ago, there were 2,974. 

The railroads on April 1 this year also had 21 new steam 
locomotives on order and 25 electric locomotives. New steam 
locomotives on order on April 1, 1933, totaled three and on the 
same date in 1932, there were 36 on order. No figures are avail- 
able to show the number of new electric locomotives on orde! 
in previous years. 

In the first three months of 1934, the railroads installed 
231 new freight cars. In the same period last year, 577 new 
cars were placed in service and for the same period two yeals 
ago, the total number installed was 1,079. 

While no new steam locomotives were placed in service it 
the first three months of 1934, reports showed that 107 neW 
electric locomotives were installed. The railroads in the first 
three months of 1933 installed one new steam locomotive and 
three in the corresponding period in 1932. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


If time is worth money to you— 
you should be a subscriber to 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Because the DAILY reduces to a minimum 
the valuable time between the taking of any 
action by the Commission, the Shipping 
Board Bureau, shippers or carriers, and the 
delivery of full information into your hands. 
That is why so many railroad and industrial 
traffic men are regular DAILY subscribers. 


They know they can depend on the DAILY 
to bring them first news of the decisions and 
proposed reports in which they have a 
special interest. They know it will keep 
them in touch with the hearings in important 
cases—just as ifthey had their own represent- 
ative at the Commission, or Shipping Board 
Bureau, or at meetings elsewhere, to keep 
them posted. 


They know too, that when they want a copy 
of a decision or report, or detailed informa- 
tion about any rate matter or proceeding, 
they can write or wire our Special Service 
Department—and get it quickly. 


The DAILY service is the busy traffic man’s 
right hand man. It is the ideal combination 
of a pro:.:pt, all-inclusive news service and 
a complete group of personal, intelligent 
traffic services. Ask any subscriber, and he 
will tell you that it takes the place of an 
expert traffic assistant at a fraction of the 
expense. 


The cost is reasonable because it is spread 
over a large number of organizations whose 
service requests are ‘grouped’’ to minimize 
expense. 


Ask us to place your name on the DAILY 
mailing list for two weeks, without obliga- 
tion, and to send you complete information 
about the special services which are in- 
cluded with every subscription. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Published by 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


418 South Market Street 


C. R. Musgrave, president of the recently organized Traffic 

Club of Bartlesville, is‘'a man of many activities, and has been 

that, boy and man, most of the time 

since he was born on a farm in Chat- 

auqua County, Kans., August 15, 1892. 

According to his own account, his first 

job was that of water boy for a pipe 

line construction crew; indicating, no 

doubt, an instinctive and early interest 

in both transportation and the petro. 

leum industry. He had twelve years of 

railroad service as apprenticeship for 

his later industrial employment, having 

spent the years between 1910 and 1922 

with the Santa Fe, progressing from 

station helper through the positions of 

clerk, telegraph operator, cashier, chief 

clerk, and yard master to local agent. 

In these years he studied traffic man- 

agement, in an effort to learn some. 

thing more about transportation and 

railroad work than came to him from 

the job, and in September, 1922, was employed by the Phillips 

Petroleum Company, at Bartlesville, as assistant traffic manager. 

That was followed, in 1923, by his appointment as traffic man- 

ager, and, in 1927, he was made general traffic manager. He 

was elected to his present position, that of vice-president in 

charge of traffic and transportation, April 15, 1930. In addition 

to having charge of traffic and transportation for his company 

he is now a member of its operating committee. Among his 

present activities and connections may be mentioned that he is 

a member of the general transportation committee, the car serv- 

ice committee, and the central committee on pipe line transporta- 

tion of the American Petroleum Institute. He is also a member 

of the general transportation committee, regional districts Nos. 

3 and 4, of the Planning and Coordinating Committee Petroleum 

Code Authority, and chairman of the railroad and motor truck 

transport committee, regional district No. 4, of the code author- 

ity. He is a member of the Association of Practitioners before 

the Interstate Commerce Commission, and other club and fraternal 

affiliations include memberships in the Traffic Club of Chicago, 

the Traffic Club of St. Louis, honorary life membership in the 

Traffic Club of Tulsa, membership in the National Freight Traffic 

Officers’ Golf Association, and membership in the Mid-Continent 

Oil and Gas Association and the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. He is also president of the Phillips’ Booster Club. 


At the weekly luncheon of the Transportation Club of Saint 
Paul at the Hotel Lowry April 24 it had as its speaker Clair I. 
Weikert, attorney, representing the Minnesota Law and Order 
League. His subject was “Youth and Crime.” 


The monthly meeting of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic 
Club, held at the Atlantic Hotel, Norfolk, April 19, was addressed 
by Colonel W. S. Battle, Jr., vice president in charge of real 
estate, taxation, and public relations, Norfolk and Western, on 
“Mr. Average Man’s Part in Present-Day Economic Conditions.” 
He was introduced by Mayor W. R. L. Taylor. There was a 
program of entertainment, including group singing, solos, and 
dancing. 


A “Ladies’ Day” program of the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis at the Nicollet Hotel April 26 was sponsored by the Twin 
City Women’s Club. Mrs. Bess Wilson, of the Minneapolis 
Journal, spoke on “Personalities I Have Interviewed.” There 
Was special music and were other features of entertainment. 
A section at the ball park was reserved by the club the open- 
ing day of baseball in Minneapolis April 24. 


A dinner meeting was held by the Women’s Traffic Club 
of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso April 24. Cornelia Jones, vice 
president of the club, presided. 


The Capital District Traffic Association held its ninth annual 
dinner at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., April 17. G. B. 
Ogden, assistant vice president, Pennsylvania, New York, was 
the speaker. Thomas J. McMahon, Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, was toastmaster. The following new officers were 
installed: Chairman of the board, Arthur F. Hyland, F. W. Wool- 
worth and Company; President, James A. Flood, district freight 
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ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP LINES 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


STEAMER FROM PORTLAND, ME. BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
#ATLANTA CITY. pitied bape May 7 May 13 May 15 
#STEEL WORKER.............. May 17 May 23 May 25 

MEMPHIS CITY. Bae eden jn 7 June 2 June 5 
#STEEL RANGER. Jun June 13 June 15 


CALLS—San Diego, ‘Los Angeles Harbor, San Deaustens, Oakland, Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
4CALL—At Vancouver, B. C., DIRECT. 





HONOLULU, —- ISLANDS, DIRECT, WITHOUT 1, eeataates- 4 joan MONTHLY) 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA HAMPTON ROADS 
¢+BESSEMER CITY. ae aie — ae 0U0UlUllll.—~—C pee a is. ee 
CHATTANOOGA CITY. May 23 Ma May 29 May 31 


Also regular semi- -monthly ‘direct service from Hawaiian Islands to U. 8. Gulf hy ‘North Atlantic Ports. 
¢CALLS—Hilo, Kahului, Honolulu and Shanghai. 


ee ISLANDS, JAVA AND atahaee SET — — peal 
BALTIMORE HILADELPHIA HAMPTON ROADS 
CHATTANOOGA CITY. y 23 May 26 » *y so May 31 
CALLS—Hawaiian Islands, Shanghai, Manila, "Gan. Soerabaya, Batavia, Singapore and Belawan Deli 


INDIA SERVICE 
FROM GULF PORTS NEW YORK 
SELMA CITY. Early May May 24 
CALLS—Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
Also regular monthly service from India to U. S. Gulf and South Atlantic Ports and bi- -monthly service to U. 8S. North Atlantic Ports. 


PACIFIC COAST UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE 


LOS ANGELES 
FROM VANCOUVER PUGET SOUND PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 
+STEEL ENGINEER............. May 4 May 7 May 9 May 15 May 17 
@STEEL EXPORTER. pide * May 18 May 21 May 23 May 29 May 31 
ais CITY. June 2 June 5 June 8 June 14 June 16 


TCA LLS—Liverpool, London and Avonmouth. 
@ CALLS—London, Liverpool, Avonmouth and Swansea. 


FOR FREIGHT RATES, PARTICULARS OF SERVICE, ETC., APPLY TO 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices at: Syracuse, N. Y. (Herald Bidg.), Buffalo, N. Y. (Marine Trust Co. Bidg.), Cleveland, O. (Rockefeller Bidg.), 
Or to Norton, Lilly & Co., General Agents, at New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Houston, Galveston, San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu, Cristobal, Balboa, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, F. E. Gignoux, Portland, e. 


B. W. Greer & Son, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Pacific Coast, United Kingdom Service Agents, E. C. Evans & Sons, Inc., San Francisco. 


In & OPER AWA UX 
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Lackawanna freight moves fast and on schedules as dependable 
as those of its crack passenger fliers. Two points vital to the 
» For Speed ° shipper whether his goods are perishable or not. He can 
depend upon Lackawanna service to deliver his shipments at 

and the point of demand in the shortest possible time. 
The modern speedster, pictured above, is one of the reasons. 
denis Only such titans of power and speed...costly as they are...are 
Dependability good enough to meet the exacting demands of the Lackawanna’s 
superb freight service. Satisfied shippers will give you addi- 


tional reasons why they have always preferred the Lackawanna. 





LACKAWANNA 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Here’s how you will profit: 


1. A Check on Your Tariff File 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN prints an abstract of 
every new tariff, supplement and classification filed 
with the Commission and the Shipping Board Bu- 
reau in the current week, enabling you to get copies 
of those that will change your rates, well in advance 
of the effective dates. 


2. Advance Notice of Rate Proposals 


Due to the wide circulation of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN among shippers, the territorial rate 
committees use its columns to give public notice of 
all proposals received from shippers and carriers 
to establish and to change commodity rates. This 
information is available from no other source in a 
form so complete and convenient for checking. Dis- 
position notices of a number of the committees are 
printed to advise the subscriber of the decision 
reached on each proposal. Thus you are informed 
far in advance of many changes which might not 
otherwise be called to your attention until after the 
new rates were published. 


3. Rate Changes on Short Notice 


Present competitive conditions have greatly in- 
creased the number of rate changes made by the 
carriers on less than 30 days’ notice. Before making 
them effective the railroads and the steamship lines 
must file short notice applications with the Commis- 
sion and the Shipping Board Bureau, respectively. 
These applications are printed in THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN as they are filed in Washington, along 
with, the list of “Permissions” (short notice changes 
which are allowed by the two regulatory bodies). 
Information of this kind, received in advance of a 
change in one single instance, may save you more 
than the cost of a full year’s subscription. 


4. Advance Information of Classification 
Changes 


Subscribers to THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN receive 
free of charge the quarterly dockets of the Consoli- 
dated Classification Committee, listing the changes 
currently proposed. 


5. Other Essential Rate Information 


Suspended tariffs, embargo notices, fourth section 
applications and orders, tariffs returned by the Com- 
mission and the Shipping Board Bureau, express 
tariffs, and steamship sailings. 


The use of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN for only a 
few months will return your investment with in- 
terest in actual time and money saved. Let the 
weekly issues add to the efficiency and increase the 
effectiveness of the work in your department. Send 
$5.00 for a trial three months’ subscription today. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Ill. 
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agent, Pennsylvania; vice presidents, F. M. Roos, Consolidated 
Car Heating Company; J. M. O’Donnell, traveling freight agent, 
Delaware and Hudson; James Morrison, manager, Geo. F. Tay- 
lor Coal Company; board, E. P. Vandeloo, traveling freight agent, 
Erie; W. P. Hofmann, city freight agent, New York Central; 
F. F. Hallenbeck, A. P. W. Paper Company; E. C. Otis, district 
freight agent, Boston and Maine; J. J. Harvey, traffic man- 
ager, N. Y. Power and Light Corporation; W. E. Savage, traffic 
representative, Southern Pacific Lines; J. J. Bryan, C. T. A, 
State of New York; J. E. Hanrahan, traffic manager, Albany 
Port Commission; J. F. MacNulty, produce broker. 





The Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
held a “smoker” at the Liederkranz Club April 26. There was 
entertainment and refreshments. 





Members of the Bridgeport Traffic Association are being 
circularized as to their reaction to a proposal that the Railway 
Express Agency reduce its insurance charge from ten cents to 
five cents on each one hundred dollars of valuation on mer- 
chandise shipped. The announcement states that shippers con- 
tend insurance can be obtained at the lower rate from outside 
agencies and the association members were asked for their 
views by Sam Driver, local agent for the Express Agency. 

The Traffic Club of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce will 
hold its monthly meeting at the Hotel Granada May 3. Post- 
master Francis J. Sinnott, of Brooklyn, will address the club. 

J. R. Hundley, district freight agent, Wabash, was elected 
president of the Traffic Club of St. Louis at its annual meeting 
this week. The following vice presidents were elected: D. A. 
Noonan, traffic manager, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company; R. C. 
Trovillion, freight traffic manager, M.-K.-T.; James J. Hoban, 
traffic manager, Hunter Packing Company; W. C. Bergmann, 
manager, National Carloading Corporation, and George B. Powell, 
district sales manager, American Locomotive Company. Sher- 
man E. Wilson, traffic manager, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
and A. H. Killinger, traffic manager, Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, were reelected secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. New members of the board follow: A. M. Field, traffic 
manager, Wrought Iron Range Company; Fred McMullin, gen- 
eral agent, Western Pacific; F. C. Winter, traffic manager, Inter- 
national Shoe Company; George A. Witzofsky, vice president, 
Tri-State Motor Transport Company, and E. P. Curran, Con, P. 
Curran Printing Company. The meeting was addressed by Dr. 
William G. Patton, superintendent of the St. Louis County Hos- 
pital. 








A semi-monthly “dividend” luncheon will be given by the 
Traffic Club of Baltimore at the Emerson Hotel May 1. Dr. 
Harry S. White, commanding officer, United States Quarantine 
Station, at Baltimore, will speak on “Activities of the United 
State Quarantine Station and Its Relations to Water-borne 
Traffic.” There will be music. 





In addition to those previously mentioned the Traffic Club 
of Memphis was represented at the semi-annual meeting of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America in Birmingham by the fol- 
lowing: M. Lamon, division freight agent, G. M. & N.; N. C. 
Osborn, commerce agent, Seaboard Air Line; R. W. Quindley, 
general commerce agent, Illinois Central, and A. P. Vandergrift, 
general agent, M. & N. A. 





The following additional accredited delegates from the 
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CHICAGO wdttxce 


ALL-WATER ROUTE 


(PACKAGE FREIGHT;SERVICE) 


TO ALL WORLD PORTS 


VIA MONTREAL 


VERY LOW RATES 


L.C.L. Freight at C.L. Rates Plus 10% Handling Charges at Montreal Absorbed 


EXPORT and IMPORT 


Transit Time Six Days—Rates on Application 
TREE LINE NAV. CO. LTD. 
JAS. P. ROBERTSON INC., AGENTS 
333 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO State 3290 
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FLY 
Save Time 


—traveling by air 
—shipping by air 





AIRWAY 


Passenger Service 
Air Express 


Coast to Coast 
Canada to Mexico 
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IT’S A LONG 
WAY TO THE 
ORIENT 


Why make it longer by shipping over a 
long route? Ship over the short route 
—Seattle—on American Mail Line Presi- 
dent Liners. This will save time for your 
oriental customers and they will appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness. A fast liner of 
the Ameritan Mail Line leaves Seattle on reg- 
ular, dependable schedule every other Satur- 
day; one- arrives in Seattle every other Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners with 
frequent sailings augments this service to Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg 

110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 





AMERICAN 


American Airways is a part of General Air 
Express, largest system of its kind in the world. 
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roteX 


EXCELSIOR AND 
WOOD WOOL IN 
PADS OR BALES 





I. 
Takes On All Comers 


Big or small, lightweights or heavyweights ... the 
flexibility of Protex Pads enables them to be used for 
packing all types of products. This flexibility means 
fewer packing hours . .. with less skilled labor. It 
also means added protection . . . the first and last con- 
sideration of every shipper! 








It can rain, or pour... or snow, too, for all the damage 
it will do to Protex Pads. Unlike most packing Protex 
Pads do not break down when exposed to moisture. Re- 
gardless of weather, they give dependable protection 

. from the start of the shipment clear to the end! 


eBe Gives “Kid-Glove” 


Protection 


Protex Pads handle your products 
with “kid gloves.” The softness of 
their filler and the smoothness of 
their all-kraft wrapper assure gen- 
tle treatment for your products. 
Yet Protex Pads can be “tough” 
when the occasion demands—give 

your products the certain protection 4 
you expect. 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 





AMERICAN 
EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 


1000 N. Halsted St. Chicago, Tl. 
17 Shipping Points to Serve You 
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Traffic Club of Chicago were present at the convention of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America; H. H. Stevens, traffic man- 
ager, General Food Products Company; J. L. Keeshin, president, 
Keeshin Motor Express Company; Carl Howe, vice-president, 
trie; T. E. Bond, vice-president, E. J. & E., and D. S. Mackie, 
assistant freight traffic manager, Michigan Central. 





W. C. Hull, of Cleveland, O., and J. R. Holloday, Jr., F. S., 
R. F. & P. Railroad, Richmond, represented the Richmond Traffic 
Club at the Birmingham meeting of the national association. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo was host to members and 
guests of the Battle Creek Transportation Club April 17, when 
S. T. Stackpole, assistant vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
Detroit, discussed “Electrification of the Pennsylvania.” There 
were one hundred fifty members and friends in attendance. 
Following the May 15 meeting, now being arranged, the annual 
golf outing is scheduled for June 19. At the last business meet- 
ing Harry Moore, Kalamazoo agent for the Pennsylvania, re- 
ported for the educational committee. Greater interest of the 
members and increased attendance at the business meetings is 
credited to this committee. 

The next lecture in the series of talks on advanced phases 
of traffic being presented by the Metropolitan Traffic Associa- 
tion of New York will be given at the meeting May 10 at the 
Hotel Victoria by Charles J. Baker, whose subject will be 
“Transit Rates, Rules and Regulation and Their History.” <A 
forum for discussion of the latest news of the transportation 
world will be held on May 26. The association’s bowling league 
celebrated the successful close of its first season April 23 with 
a dinner at which prizes to the outstanding bowlers were 
awarded by James E. Sweeney, Jr., president of the associa- 
tion. The annual beefsteak dinner will be held on June 28 at 
the Hotel Victoria. 





The Traffic Club of Springfield (Mass.) will hold its annual 
meeting and “Steamship Night” May 22 at the Hotel Kimball. A 
portion of the program has been allotted to the observance of 
‘National Maritime Day.” An attendance of more than three 
. hundred is expected. Entertainment will be furnished by the 
U. S. Naval Reserves. Motion pictures by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, under the supervision of their Boston agent, G. E. Taylor, 
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will be shown, and dinner music will be furnished by the 
Agawam Sea-Scouts orchestra. The committee assisting Presi- 
dent J. A. Murphy is as follows: R. J. Sullivan, chairman, Amer. 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Company; Charles J. Brookings, Ocean 
Steamship Company; W. Barwell, Merchants and Miners Trans. 
portation Company; F. J. McGlynn, Luckenbach Line, and Ray 
Lawrence, Wentworth Steamship agent. The following ticket 
has been presented by the nominating committee: President, 
J. A. Murphy; first vice-president, W. J. Metcalf; second vice- 
president, John F. Long; secretary-treasurer, E. H. Chapman; 
governors, Raymond Lawrence, Leo Miller, H. L. Beaudry, 
Arthur Coles. 





A dance and bridge will be given by the Traffic Club of 
Fort Worth at the Elks’ Club April 28. A buffet lunch will be 
served. 

The Tri City Traffic Club has set June 21 as the date for 
its tenth annual golf outing, to be held at the Short Hills Coun- 
try Club, East Moline, Ill. Besides golf there will be horseshoes, 
tennis, and cards. 

At a meeting at the Adolphus Hotel April 23.the Traffic Club 
of Dallas had as its speaker Karl G. Hunt, president of the 
Dallas Cotton Exchange. A part of the time was taken up with 
discussion of the Pettingill bill, H. R. 8100, for modification of 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. The eighth 
of a series of educational meetings being held by the club is 
set for May 7 at the Dallas Gas Company Building. As that 
time there will be discussion of a number of subjects of a tech- 
nical nature having to do with traffic. 





With a large attendance, the first monthly dinner meeting 
of the newly organized Traffic Club of Reading (Pa.), was held 
April 23 at the Elks’ Club. The principal speaker, L. F. Klein, 
vice president, Moore and McCormack, Inc., spoke on “Trans- 
portation Through the Panama Canal.” R. H. Wallace, presi- 
dent of the club, presided. Adoption by the club of a “Question 
Box” was responsible for discussion from the floor on various 
traffic problems. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita at the Innes 
Tea Room April 26, E. H. McReynolds, assistant to the president, 














alkali plant, to be in production in August, 1934. 


PORT CORPUS CHRISTI 


e ¢ © © GATEWAY TO SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


This view shows the modern Port of Corpus Christi. The industrial canal, 
shown extending from the western end of the basin, is about half completed. 
Its terminus will be at the Southern Alkali Corporation’s $7,000,000 basic 
















Southwest Texas, in the confines of which 
are located the most productive areas of 
the Lone Star state, including the lower 
Rio Grande Valley, can be reached most 
economically and more speedily through 
the PORT OF CORPUS CHRISTI. 


With an annual spendable income of over 
$500,000,000, this area offers manufactur- 
ers and distributors a profitable market 
for their merchandise. Bonded warehouses 
offer complete services. 





A copy of the Corpus Christi Port Book, 
or information on specific subjects, will 
be sent any interested business. 


Address 
Col. L. M. Adams, Port Director 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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LINKS 
7 THE EAST 







THRU THE HEART 
OF THE 
SOUTHWEST 






DIRECT 
WAY 


FAST 
DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 














ATTRACTIVE SAVINGS IN 
FREIGHT RATES 


Ship via 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


Scheduled express sailings every forty-eight hours between Lake 
Erie ports and ports on Lake Michigan and Lake Superior. 








Routes via all-water and water-rail between Eastern and Western, 
also Northwestern points. 


Shipments now being accepted for holding at lake ports for first sail- 
ings which will occur midnight April 30th, ice conditions permitting. 


General Offices 
223 Erie Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 
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Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 


Sel once nn ERC A Re A RN ne 
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Missouri Pacific, spoke on “The Effect Consolidation and Unifi. 
cation of Railroads Would Have on Industries and Shippers,” 


At the annual meeting of the Denver Commercial Traffic 
Club held in the dining room of the Chamber of Commerce 
April 18, E. F. O’Shea, traffic manager, Merchants’ Biscuit Com- 
pany, was elected president, and L. D. Fitzgerals, Colorado Mill- 
ing and Elevator Company, was elected vice president; Car] 
Berg, of the Chamber of: Commerce, was elected secretary- 
treasurer, and Al. Seaholm, manager, Universal Carloading and 
Distributing Company, and Mr. O’Shea were elected directors, 








Digest of New Complaints 





No, 26469. Chester Franzell & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. A. C. L. et al, 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 3, white potatoes, Washing- 

ton N. C., to Pittsburgh, Pa., reconsigned to New Philadelphia, O., 

as compared with rates to Cleveland, Akron, etc. Asks reparation, 


(Walter S. Ryan, atty., 1210 Palo Alto St., North Side, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

No. 26470. Naval Fie ig Corporation of New York, New York, N. Y., 
va. i. Y. 2. & H. 


Attacks cillibane weight a gallon, crude water gas tar, Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., to Shelton, Conn., and Framingham, Mass. Ask rep- 

— 2 + (Philip s. Goldrich, Pres., 620 Madison Ave., New York 
ity, N. Y.) 

No, 26471. Blue Ridge Produce Co. et al. Roanoke, Va., vs. D. L. & 


W. et al. 
Philadelphia, 
(J. T. 


Unreasonable rates, bananas, New York, N. Y., 
Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Roanoke, Va. Ask reparation. 
Preston, practitioner, Roanoke, Va.) 
No. 26472. Armour and Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. B. & Q. et.al. 

Rates -“ charges in violation section 1, 4 and 6, packing house 
Products, E. St. Louis and Chicago, IIl., to points in La., Ala., Fla., 
Ky., Tenn., and Miss. Asks reparation. (F. W. Ellis, vice-pres., 
Chicago, Tl.) 

No. 26473. "Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, lumber, veneering, box, 
crate and hamper material, cooperage stock, Jackson, Tenn., to 
points in Trans- Continental territory. Alleges Memphis, Ripley, 
Dyersburg, and Union City, Tenn., Cairo, E. St. Louis, IIll., and 
New Orleans, La., preferred. Ask cease and desist order, rates 
and reparation. (R. M. Jones, representative, Jackson, Tenn.) 

No. 26474. er? Traffic Association, Minneapolis, Minn., vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al. 

Demurrage charges on grain and/or seeds and/or grain screens 
or seed screens, in violation sections 1 and 3, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as compared with charges imposed at other terminal mar- 
kets and interior points. Asks demurrage rules and charges. 
(Frank B, Townsend, 164 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 

No. 26474 Sub. No. 1. Minneapolis Traffic Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Diversion and reconsignment rules and charges at Minneapolis, 
Minn., grain and/or seeds and/or grain screens or seed screens 
in violation sections 1 and 3, as compared with rules and charges 
at other terminal markets and interior points. Asks diversion 
and reconsignment rules and charges. (Frank B. Townsend, 164 
New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

No. 26475. Weyl-Zuckerman & Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, potatoes, points in Neb., Wyo., 
Colo., Ida., Utah and Ore., to points in Ky., Ala., Tenn., Ga., Fla., 
S. C. and N. C. Asks reparation. (A. E. Bazan, Walsix Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.) 

No. 26476. Snider Packing Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. 

Rate and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and/or 6, caftned corn, 
Winsted, Minn., to Irving, N. Y. Asks reparation. (Abner Pol- 
lack, practitioner, 1148 Manor Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Inc., et al., Jackson, Tenn., 


RAIL FUEL COSTS 


In the two months ended with February fuel costs of Class 
I railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal costs, amounted 
to $30,630,418, as compared with $24,912,716 in the corresponding 
period of 1933, according to statistics compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. 


RAILWAY BUSINESS WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


The annual spring party of the Railway Business Women’s 
Association of Chicago will be given at the Knickerbocker Hotel 
April 28. The occasion will feature a style show by Princess 
Rostislav, through the courtesy of The Fair, and there will be 
tea and cards. Mr. Bugatz, of Hollywood, will give a talk on 
“Preserving Our Beauty with the Aid of Makeup,” and will give 
a practical demonstration. There will be both door and table 
prizes. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, ete., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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BELIEVE IT - - - or make us prove it! 


~ TWO STRIPS OF PAPER 
(1) SUPPORTED THE WEIGHT jp, 


WEIGHING 
175 POUNDS 


SS eee 


(2) THE CHICAGO RIVER F 
~ FLOWS BACKWARDS! 


SEALED BY THE SAME MAN- 
ONE IN 614 SECONDS, 
OTHER IN 40 SECONDS 


f’ TAPE PEELED 
OFF ONE OF 
TWO SIMILAR 

CARTONS SHIPPED 
UNDER SAME 
CONDITIONS— 


DID NOT PEEL t : = 
Re ; il; DROPPED 1000 
OFF OTHER- . A | FEET FROM AN 
. WHY? SO i eA | AIRPLANE— 
pien . pS THEY LANDED 
IN GOOD ConoiTion! 


(5) STREET CAR CONDUCTOR COULD NOT CHANGE 
$1 BILL BUT COULD CHANGE $5B8ILL- HOW? 


Explanation 


Two strips of sixty-pound Green Core tape three inches 

l e wide were looped over bars as shown in the illustration. 
Within five seconds after the ends had been stuck to- 
gether this trapeze supported the weight of a man 
weighing 175 pounds. Green Core takes hold quickly 
and possesses unusual tensile strength. 


By means of a vast engineering feat involving exten- 
a sive canals, locks, etc., the Chicago River, which nor- 
mally emptied into Lake Michigan, was made to flow 
backward and thus carry the city’s sewage down 
through the Illinois River to the Mississippi River. 


The carton which required sixty-one and one-third sec- 

3. onds to seal was sealed with “X” tape. By using Green 
Core tape the same man was able to save more than 
twenty-one seconds sealing an identical carton. Green 
Core always saves time in the shipping room. 


4, Ordinary sealing tape frequently peels loose, endanger- 

e ing the contents of the package, often necessitating re- 
sealing. The tape which did not peel off the carton was 
Green Core. Its high grade gumming forms a bond that 
is virtually unaffected by weather or temperature 
changes. 


5 The street car conductor was able to take seven cents 

e fare out of a five dollar bill and give the man his change 
because he had a $2.50 gold piece in his pocket. He gave 
the passenger this gold piece, two $1.00 bills, a quarter, 
a dime, a nickel and three pennies. 


Parachutes were attached to the boxes containing type- 
e writers packed in cartons and dropped from a soaring 
plane. While the downward speed was thus checked, 
when the packages hit the ground they were falling at 
a rate equivalent to that gained in a ten-foot drop with- 
out parachutes. Green Core tape was used in sealing 
these cartons. Its adhesive qualities and strength were 
so great that the tape did not come loose nor break. 


We would like to acquaint you 
with Green Core Tape and ask 
that you write us today for 
FREE trial roll, which will be 
sent you immediately without 
the slightest obligation on your 
part. 


MID-STATES &@ 
GUMMED PAPER Co. | 
2433 S. DAMEN AVENUE : 
CHICAGO..... 











IS THIS A PICTURE OF 







SECRETARIES? 


SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
ALL THE TIME! 









%0S-O1-%O% SAFLNVAVNS NOSIGI 


With EDIPHONE Voice Writing 
Service dictators dictate when- 
ever they wish, as easily as 
telephoning! Business capacity 
increases because with Voice 
Writing unavoidable absences 
—due to conferences, sales trips, 
etc., are “bridged over”. Tele- 
phone calls that need confirma- 
tions are immediately answered. 
Ideas, plans—everything flows 
into operation. 

Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 
























We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 
business capacity 20%-to-50%. 

Secretarial Service 


ALL the Time 


iALIDVdVD SSANISNG GAASVIYINI 


For detailed information—tele- 
phoneorwrite TheEdiphone. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE € 


liseli cai. 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A, 
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Ship thru 


Port Houston 


DEPENDABLE 
STEAMSHIP 
SERVICES 


COMPLETE 
RAIL 
SERVICE 


WAREHOUSE 
FACILITIES 


TRAINED 
PERSONNEL 


Port Houston facilities are modern 
and especially designed to expedite the 


safe handling of water borne commerce 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 
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Personal Notes 


The annual election of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York was held April 24. The following officers 
were elected: President, Emmet J. McCormack, of Moore anj 
McCormack (reelected for fourth term); vice president, H. w. 
Warley, vice president, Ore Steamship Corporation and Calmar 
Line; treasurer, Fred B. Dalzell, Dalzell Towing Company (re. 
elected). Elected to the board of directors were Thomas F 
Baker, P. B. Blanchard, Frank D. Denton, Capt. John F. Dunphy, 
Charles S. Haight, and Frank Henderson. 

Charles J. Browne, formerly assistant traffic manager, Ng. 
tional Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., has beep 
appointed managing director and traffic manager, American 
Paper Mill Supplies Institute, Inc., New York. 

G. E. Votaw, superintendent, Spokane, Portland and Seattle, 
with headquarters at Portland, Ore., died last week. He wag 
born in 1874 and began railroad work when he was sixteen, ag 
a telegraph operator. He is succeeded by M. C. Lebertew, who 
has been superintendent of the Kalispell division of the Great 
Northern, at Whitefish, Mont. 

Lewis L. Drescher, assistant to vice president in charge of 
traffic, Louisville and Nashville, Louisville, Ky., died April 18 
following an operation. He was fifty-one years old and had 
been connected with the L. & N. traffic department since 1901, 

J. H. Herring, for sixteen years general traffic manager of 
the Kelsey Wheel Company, Memphis, and recently traffic man- 
ager of the Paducah Cooperage Company, has joined the force 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, at Memphis, and 
will be in charge of the rough material, transit, and claim de 
partments, 

E. E. Anderson, general agent, at Tacoma, for the Tacoma 
Oriental Line, has been appointed assistant general freight agent 
at Seattle for the American Mail Line, succeeding J. B. Arm. 
strong, who died. He will be succeeded at Tacoma by Ross §. 
White. Russell L. Roberts has been appointed freight traffic 
representative at Los Angeles Harbor, covering the district com- 
prising San Pedro, Wilmington, and Long Beach. He has previ- 
ously been traffic solicitor for the company in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan district. 

G. H. Zimmerman has been appointed superintendent of 
the Southern Illinois division, Chicago and North Western, with 
headquarters at Pekin, IIl., succeeding J. Wallister, retired after 
many years of service. The appointment is effective May 1. 

S. L. Fee has been appointed superintendent of the Aurora 
and La Crosse divisions, Burlington, with headquarters at 
Aurora, Ill. E. C. Hale has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent, Wymore division, with headquarters at Wymore, Neb. 

Daniel W. Osborn has been appointed safety and fire pro 
tection agent of the Maine Central and the Portland Terminal 
Company, in charge of a newly created department of safety 
and fire protection. He will have his headquarters in Portland, 
Me. 

G. A. Ballew has been appointed commercial agent, High 
Point, Thomasville and Denton, at High Point, N. C. 


JOINT ISSUING TARIFF AGENTS 


Following is a list of tariff ee sn compiled from the 
files of the Interstate Commerce Com mn. It be published 
from time to time and subscribers are requested to inform us of 
inaccuracies or omissions noticed by them. The fact that a name 
shown in this list does not nec y indicate that the agent bearing 
that name is active, or even still living, but merely that there hai 
never been occasion to reissue the tariff. 

The agents have been classified according to the types of pub- 
lications or the association they represent. he names of some of 
these agents could be placed in several of these groups. This he 
been avoided and their names appear only under the group in whicb 
they are most frequently associated. 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 

Official Classification Committee, A. H. Greenly, New York, 
N. Y 

Southern Classification Committee, E. H. Dulaney, Atlanta, 
Ga 

Western Classification Committee, R. C. Fyfe, Chicago, Ill 


MAJOR FREIGHT ASSOCIATIONS: 


Southern Freight Association: Consolidated Southern Freight 
Tariff Bureau, F. L. Speiden, agent, Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans 
Freight Tariff Bureau, W. P. Emerson, agent, New Orleans, La. 

Canadian Freight Association, G. C. Ransom, Montreal, Qué. 

Canadian Freight Association (Western), F. W. Thompson, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


ril 28, 
sil 28 
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Two factors that 
shippers appreciate— 


Speed and Economy 


Shippers whose products go to all corners of the 
country require fast freight service, with savings 
in rates wherever possible. 


Your tonnage can be routed to interchange at 
Peoria. By doing so terminal delay is posi- 
tively avoided and freight costs may often be 
reduced. Our intermediate switching charge 
absorbed by trunk lines. 





Fourteen trunk line railroads meet at Peoria— 
the P. & P. U. Ry. serves them all and the trans- 
fer of freight from one to another of the trunk 
line roads is accomplished in a matter of a few 
hours. 


When you ship across the country, SHIP VIA 


PEORIA GATEWAY 
(via P & PU) 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA 4x» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


cute A Sra Union Ry. Co. Hlinols Central R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. uae dies tee 
Chlcago & North Western Ry. Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. or Gan, Gideans & Oe, Gentes @. & 
Chicago & Illinols Midland Ry. ow o Untcage - Louls R. ft. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Pennsylvania Rallroad 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louls Ry. Peoria Terminal Rallroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


(Peorla & Eastern) 
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Central Freight Association Tariff Bureau, B. T. Jong 
Chicago, Ill. 
New England Freight Association Tariff Bureau, Fray; 
Van Ummerson, Boston, Mass. 
North Pacific Coast Freight Bureau, S. J. Henry, Seattle 
Wash. 


Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, F. W. Gomph, San Francisco, 
Calif 

Southwestern Freight Bureau, J. E. Johanson, St. Louis, Mo, 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau, H. G. Toll, Chicago, [jj 

Trunk Line Tariff Bureau, W. S. Curlett, New York, N. y. 

Western Trunk Line Committee. L. E. Kipp, Chicago, Il], 


MINOR FREIGHT ASSOCIATIONS: 


Atlantic Seaboard Freight Bureau (Coastwise Steamship 
Lines’ Tariff Bureau), Wm. J. Sedgman, New York, N. Y. 

Colorado-New Mexico Freight Bureau, J. E. Buckingham 
Denver. Colo. 

Colorado-Utah Freight Bureau, George Williams, 
Colo. 

Illinois Freight Association, R. A. Sperry, Chicago, Ill. 

Texas-Touisiana Freight Tariff Burean (Texas F. T. B), 
H. B. Cummins, Dallas, Tex. 

Utah Freight Bureau. G. W. Hamilton, Omaha, Neb., agent, 

Central Electric Traffic Association, W. L. Meyers, Indi. 
anapolis, Ind. 

Virginia Lines (Va. Ports and Cities), A. P. Hecker, Rich: 
mond, Va. 


LOCAL (SWITCHING AND TERMINAL TARIFFS): 


Chicago Standing Switching Committee, C. W. Galligan, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Harbor Belt Line (Los Angeles, Calif.), G. F. Squires, San 
Pedro, Calif. 

Nashville, Tenn., Terminals, L. G. Waldrop, Nashville, Tenn. 

New York Dock, T. C. Morrison, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oregon, M. C. Strawn, Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Coastwise Freight Tariff Bureau, John Byrne, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Wood River District Lines, H. G. Powell, St. Louis, Mo. 
RAILWAY AND FAST FREIGHT DISPATCH LINES (BILLING 

BOOKS); ROUTING GUIDES; SWITCHING AND TER. 

MINAL TARIFFS: 

Continental Line, Central State Dispatch (B. & O. R. R,), 
A. M. Schubert, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Empire Line (N. Y. C. R. R.) (Penna. R. R.), Chas. Cough: 
lin, Chicago, II. 

Lackawanna Fast Freight Lines (L. S.-L. L.) (M. C.-L. L) 
(P. M.-L. L.), Nat Duke, New York, N. Y. 

Lehigh Valley Route (Eastbound) (L. S.-L. V.) (M. C.-L. V.) 
(P. M.-L. V.), T. Clem Beck, New York, N. Y. 

Merchants Despatch (N. Y. C. R. R.-W. S. R. R.) (Can. 
Sou.), Chas. Coughlin, Chicago, III. 

Ontario Central Despatch (M. C. R. R.), C. B. McManus, 
New York, N. Y. 

Star Union Line (Penna. R. R. Basing Book), Geo. P. Shaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reading Lines (Routing Guide), L. R. Jones, Philadelphia, 


Denver, 


ra. 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS: 

American Short Line Railroads (Reconsignment and Diver- 
sion Rules; also Weighing and Reweighing Rules for Certain 
Short Lines), B. H. Henshall, Washington, D. C. 

Canadian Car Demurrage Rules, W. J. Collins, Montreal, 
Que 


Coal Tariffs (Ohio), Roy S. Kern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electric Package Agency, C. P. Gerth, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Explosives and Dangerous Articles, B. W. Dunn, New York, 
mM. 2: 

Federal Barge Lines (Mississippi-Warrior Service), L. D. 
Chaffee, New Orleans, La. 
Louisiana Lines (Sou. Pac. Ry.), Chas. Fay, New Orleans, 


National Perishable Freight Committee, R. C. Dearborn, 
Chicago, III. 

Open and Prepay Station List, F. A. Leland, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, R. C. Munholland, San Frat- 
cisco, Calif. 

Railway Equipment Register, G. P. Conard, New York, N. Y. 

Tank Car Gauge Book, E. B. Boyd, Chicago, III. 

Tariff Directories, C. B. Guthrie, Washington, D. C. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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ices must go up, of course, for sound recovery. Legitimate costs ARE higher. But 
- real danger—as the Administration has repeatedly warned—lies in rates you can’t 
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EABOARD-GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 


21 West St. 441 Ohio St. E. H. Mundy & Co. 3906 La Salle Wacker Bldg. 


York, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Gen. European Agents Chicago, Illinois 
London, England 
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Distribution 
Service 


that blankets 
Indiana Markets 


Overnight delivery to all 
points shown on the map 
guaranteed 





To accomplish the speed, economy and 
dependability that are of the utmost import- 
ance to shippers each company terminal is 
located in a logical distribution center. Each 
is manned by a personnel trained in traffic 
and freight handling. 


For the safety of your shipments we accept 
full legal and moral responsibility. 


Pac a a A howe all 
erefore, in ervice yo 
Operated of the elements that a Tine: canes foe 
Terminals the quick, safe delivery of his products to 
sane . his customers. 
* os 2 Y- All DENNY operations are carried on under 
incinnati Ohio the proper certificates. 
Indianapolis _Ind. 
Anderson Ind. 
<<" “ DENNY 
Marion Ind. 
Ft. Wayne ind. MOTOR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
South Bend Ind. NEW ALBANY, IND. 
Terre Haute Ind. 
Seymour Ind. “BY SERVICE WE GROW’ 


We have always been exponents of fair regulation. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION SPECIALISTS 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 30—Sandusky, O.—Examiner Taylor: 
17060—Frohman Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
April 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Snider: 
26392—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
April 30—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10232—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees for 
permission to abandon a portion of the Chadwick Branch extend- 
ing from Galloway to Chadwick, Mo. 
April 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* Ex Parte 114—Passenger fares in the south and west. 
May 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3887—Use of privately owned refrigerator cars. 
Ex Parte 104—Part 5—Practices of carriers affecting operating rev- 
enues or expenses—private freight cars. 
May 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15336—Bituminous coal to Boston 
Bay points. Filed by N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
om 38—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21267—Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23992—-Michael Comella et al. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 


May 3—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 10285—Application Pere Marquette Ry. for permission 
to abandon a branch line extending from Elmdale to Freeport, 
Mich 
Stee 54ers at Washington, D. C.: 
26093—-Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers 
Alton R. R. et al. 
26135—Central West Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


May 4—Pittsburgh, Kan.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10236—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees for 


permission to abandon the Weir Branch extending from Weir Jct. 
to Weir City, Kan. 

ae 5—Pittsburg, Kan.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 10293—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees for 
permission to abandon a portion of the Coal branch extending 
from Weir City to Mackie, Kan. 


ee Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
13—Economy Fuel & Material Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


Moy 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
ourth Section Application No. 15345. Petroleum products in Georgia. 
Filed by J. E. Tilford. 


wey 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

ourth Section Application No. 15384—Hay and straw from S8. D. 
points—Filed by E. B. Boyd, agent. 

26414—-Hausman Steel Co. vs. D. T. & I. R. R. et al. 

mex 8—Calvert, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 
inance No. 10283—Application I. G. N. R. R. for permission to 
— the Calvert branch extending from Calvert Jct. to Cal- 
vert, Tex. 


ef 8—Denton, Md.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 10291—Application Md. & Del. Seacoast R. R. 

* Finance No. 10348—Application Baltimore & Eastern R. R. for 
authority to acquire that portion of Md. & Del. Seacoast R. R. 
extending from West Denton to Denton, Md. 

* Finance No. 10349—Joint Application of D. M. & V. R. R. and Pa. 
R. R. for authority to acquire and operate that part of the M. 
& D. S. C. R. R. between Ellendale and Milton, Del. 


. 9—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Cheseldine: 
15474—-Charles Wolff Packing Co. vs. A. W. Ry. et al. 
May 9-10-11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

l. & S. 3636—and ist to 9th supplemental orders, incl.—Cotton, 
woolen and knitting factory products between interstate points. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 

May 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26415—Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


May 10—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 9701—San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. abandonment. 
May 10—Trenton, N. J.—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance No. 10330—Joint application of Sussex Railroad Company 
and D. L. & W. R. R. for permission to abandon the Frankl!in 
Branch of the Sussex R. R., in Sussex County, N. J. 


ex 11—Keene, N. H.—Examiner Molster: 
* Finance No. 10314—Application B. & M. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its line between Keene and Elmwood, N. H. 
* Finance No. 10382—Application B. & M. R. R. for permission tv 
abandon its Belmont Branch in Belknap County, N. H. 
May 14—Harrisonburg, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
* 24885—Harrisonburg Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
et al. (Further hearing.) 
May 14—Chicago, Ill.—IExaminer Cheseldine: 
1. & S. 3970—Waste paper from, to and between Indiana points. 
May 14—Dover, Del.—Examiner Berry: 
* 26443—Altoona Commission Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
May 14—Washington, D C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
l. & S. No. 3943—Transit Shingles at Cleveland and North Tona- 
wanda. (Further hearing). 
May 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
1. & S. 3969—Coal from L. & N. mines in Ky. to Arkansas. 
May 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
26390—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


Assn., Inc., et al. vs. 
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General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Warehouse 


WAREHOUSING 
DISTRIBUTION 
FINANCING 


Freezers 
Coolers 
Auto Dealers 
Warehousing 

rvice 
Office and Factory 
Space 


Cargo-Handling 
Rail-Lake and Barge 
Terminal 
96 Car Track 
Capacity 
2000 Feet Private 
Dock 





<i Dh 
= = eZ 
FconPORATION or amenica) 


Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, ‘Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 

Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 

tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 

International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Plier 8, North River, New Yerk, N. Y. 





1001 Fourth St 111 W. Washington St., 
San Franeiseo, Callt. Chicage, Ill. 

Long Wharf 821 St. Charles St., 
Bosten, Maes. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(PLANOGRAPH) 
—the Reproduction Process that 
Saves you Time and Money on 


APPRAISALS CIRCULARS GRAPHS STATISTICS 
BULLETINS COURT EXHIBITS MAPS SURVEYS 
CHARTS FORM LETTERS RATE CHARTS TARIFFS 


and many other printing items 
We maintain our own typing department equipped 
with special machines having a variety of type faces 
and reference characters that meet tariff a. 


f "Prepared Mustard,Pepper Sauce,falad Dressing or 
N.0.S.,in packages named or in é G2) bulk in kits 
Effective May 15,1934 (iri Supplement No. il). 


(Example of Tariff Typing) 
Write us for Samples and Prices 
Econo-Print Department 


Magill-Weinsheimer Company 
1320-1334 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO Phone CALumet 7200 





FASTER 
Shipping Schedules 


We have an experienced 
personnel... facilities that 
are a story in themselves 
or THROUGH 
dlieen ahaa ...and more than 10,000 
ILLINOIS miles of exceptionally 
WISCONSIN ; , alent 
MICHIGAN equipped railway in nine 
MINNESOTA busy middle west states. 
IOWA . 
NEBRASKA If you ship to, from or 
through this territory, let 
us see what we can do to 


“North Western” 
provides superior 
service TO, FROM 


SO. DAKOTA 
NO. DAKOTA 
WYOMING 


improve your schedules. 


For full information ask any 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative 


CHICAGO & 2034 


NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 
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Why? 


—we always want to know 


‘Sawing wood” regardless of conditions 
is one of the best things we do on the 
Santa Fe. At no time have we allowed 
Santa Fe service to slip. Maintenance, 
motive power, personnel second tonone. 


The Santa Fe has traditions and a reputa- 
tion to live up to. Besides, we have 
shippers who depend on us to get their 
goods to market thousands of miles away 
safely and on time — including a heavy 
movement of highly perishable fruit and 
vegetables. 


So, if there is a claim or a missed schedule 
we want to know “Why?” Mistakes 
may happen but shouldn't a second time. 


Shippers like the Santa Fe and we offer 
you the services of our thirteen thousand 
miles of track — most of the main line 
double track — spider-webbing the 
Southwest to the Pacific Coast. 


The 


SANTA FE 


One Line—Alll the Way—On Time 





The Santa Fe has cut its rail fares, between all points 
west of Chicago, from 1634% to as much as 442/5%, 
and has eliminated surcharge in Pullmans—reducing 
Pullman cost 3344%. 
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25692 and Subs. 
Y. Ry. et al. (Further hearing.) 
26429—A. & 
(Ry. et al. 


x 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bunten: 
7: 


80—Depreciation charges of carriers by water. (Further hearing.) 


May 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15534—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 
May 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26408—Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
oy 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
675—Booth & Olson, Inc., vs. C. M. St. 
26103—Widell Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et Fig 
26170—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. G. N. Ry 


May 16—Binghampton, N. Y.—Examiner Berry: 
* 26395—E. L. Foote vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


May 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
° 


~& PR. BR. 


urth Section Application No. 15538—Newsprint paper from Gati- 


neau, Que., to Albany, N. Y. Filed by W. 
May 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25721—Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25724—The Liquid Carbonic Corp. vs. A. _ 3 S. F. Ry. et al. 
ge tei Iron & Metal Co., Inc., vs. . & §. F. Ry. et al. 


Say 18—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner octet 


S. Curlett. 


Fork Mountain Coal Co. et al, vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. et al. 


a Fy at Washington, D. C.: 

7—Trinity Package Sales Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. et al. 
25018—Krey Packing Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 

26146—Hamill Brothers vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 


- * 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


—™ Highway Commission of Mo. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


May ie iiiial Conn.—Examiner Berry: 


- 28376—The Hartford Faience Company vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 


et al. 
May 21—Argument at Washington, D 


25416—Atlantic City Coal Dealers Credit Bureau et al. vs. A. C. 


R. R. et al. 
25949—Warren Chemical Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
May 21—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Smith: 
28379-—Champlin Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
May 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
* 2 —_Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Penna R. R, et al. 


ny Fg gy mag D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
33—Moffit Live Stock Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
May 21—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
* 26448—Alabama Mining Institute vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 


May 21—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Berry: 
* 1. & S. No. 3978—Pumping charge on oils in New York Harbor. 
May 21—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 19886—Graff-Kittanning Clay Products Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
(further hearing). 
May 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 1552i—as amended, filed by F. A. 
Leland, agent. 


May 22—Cleveland, Ohio—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 26044—The Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
May 22—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Smith: 
* 26420—H. L. Blackstock vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
May 22—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Berry: 
* 26386—Boston Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
May 23—Coffeyville, Kans.—Examiner Way: 
— Patterson Milling Co. (Haz. W. Read, Jr., and C. 0. 
Ross, receivers) vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
* 23599—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. (further hearing). 
Ma 23—Lima, Ohio—Examiner Cassidy: 
a Ohio Mushroom Company et al. vs. B. & O. C. T. R. R. 
et 2 
May 23—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 
* Fourth Section Application Nos. 15394, 15456, 15515 and 15560. 
24—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 
18102—Boren-Stewart Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing). 
May 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 
*1. & S. No. 3966—Absorption of switching at Butte, Mont. 


Ma 25—Demopolis, Ala.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
ae eee of Commerce of Demopolis, Ala., et al., vs. South- 
ern Ry. 


May 25—Muskegon, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
* 26403—Greater Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, for Campbell, 
Wyant and Cannon Foundry Co. et al. vs. Penna. R. R. et al. 


ei 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Berry: 

uf $. 3975—Coke from southern points to southern ports. 
Hd 25—Independence, Kans.—Examiner Way: 
* 1. & S. 3977—Classification ratings on revolving doors. 


Pex 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

inance No. 10069—Application C. B. & Q. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its so-called Spearfish Branch, in Lawrence County, S. D. 

May 28—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Shanafelt: 

* 1. & S. No. 3968—Stave and heading bolts, Alabama to Pensacola, 
Fla, 

May 28—Beatrice, Neb.—Examiner Way: 

* 26222—Beatrice Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

" <xaminer Smith: 

* |. & S. 3973—Cement from El] Paso, Tex., to N. M. 

yy 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cassidy: 
ourth Section Application No. 15152—Dried beans and peas from 
W. T. L. Territory.—Filed by E. B. Boyd. 





.May 29—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cassidy: 


* 26419—Biagi Fruit & Produce Co., Ira W. Belcher, receiver for 
Biagi Fruit & Produce Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
* 26427—Woodruff & Edwards, Ine., vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
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1_and 2—Abilene & Southern Ry. et al. vs. A. C4 
V. Ry. (Y. & M. V. R. R., lessee), et al. vs. A. & § 
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We Bind The Traffic World 


) —y yey for $2.25 $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


ty Work Guaranteed 





Prompt Service and Quali 
we ye =~ Bind 3 All Kinds of Publications 


Book Shop Bindery - 


The 
350-354 West Erfe Str 
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| AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF MERCHANDISE 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STORAGE AND CARTAGE 


: 9 CONNEGTINT ST. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Bonded to the U. S. Customs 
Bonded to the State of Washington 


i THE PORT OF MILWAUKEE | 


“The Most Progressive Port on the Great Lakes’’ 


Modern Terminal on Outer Harbor 
* Municipal Open Dock Municipal Transit Shed No. | 
: Municipal South Pier No. | Municipal Mooring Basin 
: Municipal Air Marine Terminal 
Handle All Commodities—Bulk and Package Freight 
Modern handling equipment, dockside tracks, open 
storage, no bridge interference, 
24-hour service. Reasonable Rates. 
Inquiries Solicited 


: Board of Harbor Commissioners : 
: 709 City Hall Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 





Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 
OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston ...... Mondays and Thursdays 

Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Indentopab 


CUTS PACKING 
COSTS 65% 


A soft, flexible packing material 
for a wide variety of purposes. 
Gives over twice as much 
yardage as single-faced 
corrugated. 


Write for samples 
and prices. 


CENTRAL FIBRE 


PRODUCTSCO.., Inc. 
108 N. Franklin St., Chicago 





| ATTORNEYS AT LAW | 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washingten, D. ce 


H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Atterney 
Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oklahoma City Office, Petreleam Bldg. 
Okia., 1508 E. we St. 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


$15 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. G. 


eeveccusessessssssscseesessscssnacssusnecssesssecnscsascsssssessseusssssessscescscer 








 HARTMAN’S FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 
Since 1908—Pioneers 


Eastern Freight Rates—oy gre eel 
class and 


Western Freight Rates — 


rates 
Hartman’s Chicago Guide — Prey 
732 Federal Street, Chicage od 


nm trial 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSETSSSESSSSSEESSE SSE SSSeSeeeeEeEeesesses 





A Motor Freight Transportation System—Serving ILLINOIS, INDIANA and IOWA 


Terminals: 
De Kalb, Ill. Michigan City, Ind. 
Reckford, Ill. South Bead, lid. 
Sterling, III. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Peoria, Ili. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Davenno:t, la. Des Moines, la. 
Cincinnati, Obiv 


KEES HEN ¢ tess o 


MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Freight Terminal: 
300 N. Canal Street 


Telephones 


DEArborn 9200 to 9215 
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PROVIDES 


POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
LOW INSURANCE 


Main Office and Plant—1427 West 9th St. 
In Center of Wholesale and Freight House District 


PPseseescececccacessegseaesceseecscceesseasecsavess 


QUAKER LINE 


Between 


Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 


Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacome 
For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 
frp 4 & H Building 







BALTIMORE—Keyser Building DAYTON, OHI 
BOSTON—33 Brood S Street 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


and vice versa. 




















at PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. 
Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 
MOORE and McCORMACK, fuc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway 


418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 


The Traffic World 
KANSAS CITY, M sptessenncesnsensceneesncenseennsenseenansasenns; 


Sepiesinamadnbnaatiatdniaiaamamnaesil “OVER 50 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW” 


CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


**Kansas City’s Oldest and Best Warehouse Service’’ 


PACKAGE STORAGE—OFFICE SPACE 
SPACE LEASES — TRUCK DELIVERIES 


SSSSSRSKESSSSCS CESARE TESTES SHES SCC ETE SRR ERE EEEESEEERES ERE E BER ee eee eeereeesseeeEES 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
New York, Albany, ae Norfolk, Baltimore 


CHICAGO—327 So, La Salle St. 
A—The Bourse RG! rT Buildin 

NORFC —111 Lv Plume Street OlT—General Motors 
18 Riverdale 


EASTON, PA — wo Building 





MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct of tanshipment 


For retes and other information, epply to the nearest of these offices: 
NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bids. 


PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bids. DETROIT, Industriel Bank Bidg. 

BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. 

TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bidg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 

MOBILE, Meaher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 

BOSTON, Plier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 
Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bldg. 





WANTED: Fairly complete copies of cotton goods tariffs, Glenn’s 
I. C. C. A-680, A-685; Cottrell’s I. C. C. 782, 783 and 804, now Speiden 
series. Advise condition and price. Address, D-41, care Traffic World, 
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ry | Ta Fla.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
6450—U. . Phosphoric Products Corporation vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


May 31—El yng Tex.—Examiner Smith: 

* 26371—S. W. Mathis vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

May 31—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 26447—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 

June 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3929—Berries from, to and between points in the south. 

June 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Cassidy 

* 26431 or. No. 3—The Joseph Scatthat Company vs. N. Y. C. R. R, 
et al. 

June 1—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Shanafelt: 

* 26176—Dekle Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al. 

June 1—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Way: 

* 25718 and Sub. 1 to 6 incl.—Hoerman Packing Co. et al. vs. A. ¢, 
& Y. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


June 2—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 

* 18761—Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade et al. vs, 
A. & V. Ry. et al. 

* 26035—Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Assn. vs. G. & S. I. R. R, 
et al. (further hearing). 

June 4—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Shanafelt: 

26356—Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & W. P, 

mm. me 6 Si. 

June 4—Cedar Rapids Ia.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 26461—Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Assn. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. et al. 


June 4—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Way: 
* 26401—Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Co. et al. vs. Wab. Ry. et al. 


June 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
26052—Bellefonte Central R. R. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


June 5—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Smith: 
* 26453—Hughes Tool Co. et al. vs. Burlington-Rock Island R. R. et al. 


























What Some of Our Clients Have to Say 
About Our Service 










Mr. B. J. Hamm, Manager, Service Dept., 
The Traffic Service Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hamm: 

It affords me great pleasure to state that we highly 
value the excellent service you have rendered us in 
the past and which you continue to do. 

In view of the many items of legislation now 
pending, the constant changes taking place in the 
matter of freight rates, etc., I firmly believe your 
service should prove very valuable to both railroads 
and shippers. Your service insures for interested 
parties, information in advance of any other availa- 
ble means, and this is so very essential to the suc- 
cessful determination of many every day problems. 


Yours very truly, 


THE GULF COMPANIES 
(Signed) C. B. ELLIS. 









































Write us for further information 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
MILLS BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 











QPerman 

; —Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 

iene Tame Norwich, = 
Cenrnae Vaenee To—. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 

Srentsee Carolinas, South and Southwest 

LF Tewers Corr Viag—cCLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
_ MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
a THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 
“". Wesreaty Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 


ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


